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PREFACi. 

'Une   investigation  of  tht   history  of  the  architecture  of  tiie 
Early  Christian  per-iod  is  yet  in  ccDStsDt  pro^^ress;  niuch  ne-y; 
iTiaterial  bas  been  cbtained  in  récent  years.  The  earlier  and 
coîT'Drehensive  oescriptions  as  éiven  by  H.  Hâbsch  and  otbers, 
howevsr  deservin^  in  tbeir  tiire,  and  bowever  inuch  may  be  due 
to  tbe  amount  of  careful  labor  by  wbich  tbey  were  bullt  uc, 
itust  tooay  be  reco^nized  as  reouirin^  extensior  gna  correct- 
ion in  essentisl  points,  and  it  tberefore  occurs,  tbat   the  ex- 
cellent work  of  A.  bissenwein,  tre  olace  of  wnich  this  t>alf 
voluïiie  is  intenciec  to  occupy,  iriust  sbare  in  tbe  fate  of  becoiri- 
ing'  antiquâteo  in  tbe  degree  in  wbich  it  Bore  ciosely  or  more 
loosely  3Qbered  to  tbose'  earlier  prelliriicary  v;orks. 

Wocri  frciï:  tne  eaitcrs  cf  the  "Handbook",  tbere  cafce  to  tbe 
writer  t^e  bonorablc  corniriission  to  take  charge  of  tbe  secona 
eaitioD  of  tbis  half  volunie,  after  tne  toc  early  aeatn  cf  &s- 
senvfein,  ne  believeo  tbat  in  view  of  tbe  basis  since  .^reatly 
extenoeo  by  late  researobes,  tbis  édition  woulû  correspond 
tberewitb  only  by  tbe  almcst  complète  abandoDC-ent  of  tbe 
structure  erected  by  B'ssenwein,  so  tbat  ne  was  tberefcre  cos:- 

pelied  to  décline  tt.e  attractive  labor. Tbe  invitation 

résultiez  tnerefroni,  to  write  an  entirely  new  wcrk  in  Dlact 
of  tnat  by  Essenwein,  tne  autnor  bas  endeavored  to  fulfil  ac- 
cordin^  to  tbe  best  of  bis  ability,  witb  tbe  désire  ano  nooe 
to  furnisb  to  scbolars  a  basis  and  an  inciteiient  for  tbeir 
own  stuaies,  accordinç?  to  tt^e  oresent  stste  cf  researcf.  ir  a 
field  everywcere  osniandiné  furtner  lacer.  By  tne  cresent 
description  is  intended  no  exbaustive  gênerai  nistcry,  tno 
.iast  as  littie  a  list  cf  Barly  Cnristian  icncsicnts  and  tress- 
ures:  tre  autbcr  noces  to  soon  ^ivc  botr.  cf  tbesc  in  iiDcî.rer 
place:  nere  snocid  ratricr  ce  displayed  ti:c:  icst  ispcrtant 
matters  ir  tne  clearest  lignt.  —  Te  aia  tne  Ictter,  ti:c.  zo- 
ries  of  illustrations  for  Esscnwein's  cescriDilcn  «as  revisen 
and  consiaeracly  extendeû  cy  consent  of  ti:o  eaitcrs  ara  tre 
pubiisber.  In  a  séries  cf  ortbograprlc  ancî  cthcr  varia- 
tions frcn;  tbe  custoiri  cf  tbe  autnor  niust  be  seer  a  concession 
to  tbe  rules  cstaclisbed  for  ail  tne  vclunics  cf  tbe  "nsnorooK" 

Banover.  July  1P9^ ,  H.  Hcirlnger. 
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DIVISION  II.   WEDIAB'VAL  AeCKITKCI-UFF;. 
SecticD  1.  Early  Ccristian  and  Byzantine  Architecture. 

INTRODUCTION. 

/ 

1.     Historical  PIsqê  of  Eiarly  Christian  Architecture. 

Tne  bistory  of  Barly  Cnristian  architecture  âoes  net  afford, 
iike  the  Ef^yptian,  tbe  iôea  cf  an  isolated  pbencmenon  witnout 
influences  from  the  past;  it  likewise  never  knev.*  tbe  youthful 
perffiOQ  of  organic  ^rcwtb  froni  itself;  it  aces  net  form  tbe 
beginninjî,  but  tbe  end  of  s  lonc?  and  iriillenial  developinent. 

There  is  no  snarply  markea  cbronclogical  séparation  between 
antioue  ana  fcarly  Christian  art:  there  is  no  enaing  enci  commen- 
cing  anew,  but  a  slow  transition  lastin^  tbrcuc^h  centuries,  a 
graduai  transformation,  tbou^h  net  a  new  création. 

Wnile  within  the  antioue  pa^an  society,  tbere  was  aevelopec 
a  new  oroer  on  tbe  basis  of  tbe  Gospel,  tne  antioue  fcrrr,  of 
life  was  not  cast  overDoaro  as  a  wbole,  neither  in  tne  organi- 
zation  of  tbe  State  nor  in  civic  life:  a  new  soirit  ratber 
corr.nienced  to  slowly  illuiDÏnate  tbe  ancient  world:  it  dia  net 
occur  sudaenly,  but  wss  changea  into  new  fcrms  in  a  graduai 
course.  This  process  irianifests  itself  most  plsinly  in  tre 
formative  srts.  Ibc  art  cf  tre  first  Crristian  centuries  rsF 
DOt  lear^t  in  this  its  nJerj  charn:i  ana  SDCcisl.  y.'cr'.r,  f.|-8?  it 
permits  us  to  vieir  the  slcvv  ovr.rcloudlnc'  cf  tre  ai:ticue  in 
tbe  enlightentng  sclendor  of  the  new  Cnristian  scirit. 

We  are  bere  engaged  with  tne  ending  ci  the  antioue,  of  Gre- 
co-Rciiian  architecture:  but  this  art  at  tne  seirv  tinie  forirs 
tbe  bs^inning  or  tbe  atriuir.  of  tne  crurch  arcnitecture  of  tre 
ffilddle  âges.   Its  explanation  and  its  underctero irg  lina  tre 
beginnings  cf  cburch  art  substantiel  I  y  in  tne  retrcsî:.cc*;  ci 
its  direct  ancestcr,  tes  antioue,  ana  it  is  tr. c-rtfcre  a  logi- 
cal  claiffi  for  an  crganic  Œoae  of  treatment,  cr  te  aît^rrct  z 
aescription  in  direct  seouence  to  antioue  ercrl tecture. 

îce  period,  wûose  architectural  créations  we  considf.r  beie, 
oegins  witn  centuries  belonging  to  those  ir.cst  cUarly  iliumin- 
ated  in  the  history  cf  antiouity,  tcanks  te  tne  wealtn  cf  ii:c. 
évidence  preservea.  We  also  niean  that  we  sncula  cxcect  te  firo 
a  rien  ana  ciearly  flcwing  source  for  tre  kncwltCve  cf  'rc  crt 
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of  the  period  in  the  service  of  Christianity  and  tbe  churcb. 
Bven  if  net  entirely  deceived,  this  hope  will  be  put  to  & 
hard  test.  There  is  required  a  most  careful  testing  of  freq- 
uently  uncertain  and  opposed  traditions,  and  cautions  conclu- 
sions concerning  important  monuments  from  later  information 
concer-ning  matters  strongly  disputed,  or  even  entirely  van- 
ished.  Por  better  was  hère  apparently  often  the  enemy  of 
good.  In  zeal  and  a  désire  for  its  own  créations,  the  churcb 

« 

bas  for  hnddreds  of  times  not  only  transformed  its  own  earli- 
er  Works  in  the  domain  of  architecture,  but  it  bas  utterly  des: 
troyed  and  replaced  them  by  new  ones.  Only  the  most  careful 
study  of  frequently  slight  remains  and  a  critical  examination 
of  the  sources  for  the  history  of  the  différent  monuments  can 
hère  restore  agaîn  the  original  idea, 

Gertainly  not  everywhere  bave  the  monuments  suffered  such 
thorough  transformation  and  destruction,  as  in  the  centre  of 
ecclesiastical  life  in  tbe  city  of  Rome,  as  well  as  elsewbere 
on  Western  soil;  almost  untouched  by  the  hand  cf .destruction 
and  only  gnawed  by  the  tooth  of  time,  exist  the  wonderful  ar- 
chitectural  monuments  of  Syria;  rich  glimpses  of  the  earliest 
Christian  style  of  architecture  are  afforded  to  us  by  the  re- 
cently  discovered  monuments  in  North  Africa.  We  must  deduce 
the  whole  from  ail  thèse,  with  a  comparative  glance  also  at 
written  tradition,  in  order  to  obtain  a  gênerai  dldea  and  to 
reconstruct  the  lost  in  image  or  in  spirit;  and  there  results 
in  spite  of  everything  a  satisfactory  total  of  assured  mater- 
ials. 
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A,  Subterranean  Tombs  of  Çarly  Christian  Feriod, 
2*  Place  of  Sepulchral  Architecture, 
ïhe  attempt  at  a  chronological  représentation  of  the  course 
of  E^arly  Christian  architecture  would  afford  the  great  advan- 
tage  of  a  purely  systematic  Diethod  of  présentation,  wiiich 
would  place  the  œost  iinportant  œatters  at  the  front;  but  an 
unlucky  fate  has  befallen  the  historian  of  the  fipst  Christi- 
an centuries  of  Christian  activity  in  architecture;  works  of 
secondary  importance  hâve  been  preserved,  while  only  scattered 
remains  are  availeble  for  the  steps  of  the  developinent  of  the 
higher  sacred  architecture,  in  order  to  produce  a  description 
with  tbe  aid  of  literary  traditions,  not  always  free  froin  hy- 
pothèses and  marks  cf  doubt.  Those  oldest  créations  reœain- 
ing  to  us,  as  works  of  the  second  order,  like  the  oldest  rema- 
ins  of  Christian  painting  and  sculpture,  belong  to  the  great 
domain  of  sepulchral  artj  they  are  the  numberless  tombs  with- 
in  and  above  the  eartb  with  their  rich  contents  of  such  high 
importance  to  the  knowledge  of  Early  Christian  events.  Tbe 
purpose  of  this  half  volume  only  permits  the  latter  to  be  sug- 
gestively  treated;  but  in  considération  of  everything  archit- 
ectural in  this  domain,  and  aside  from  the  few  larger  build- 
ings above  ground,  we  must  constantly  keep  it  before  our  eyes, 
that  it  hère  unfortunately  concerns  not  the  earliest  Christi- 
an architecture,  but  only  the  earliest  now  remaining. 
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Chapter  1.  Arrangement  of  the  Gatacombs. 
3.  Idea  and  Çeneral  Besign. 

Ainong  Christian  tombs,  with  few  exceptions,  the  subterrane- 
an  structures  spared  froffi  destruction  ,  now  entirely  exceed  in 
âge  the  buildings  of  similar  purpose  above  ground.  But  not 
nierely  fer  thiS/Teason,  but  for  chronological  interest  do  they 
deserve  thorough  estimation  in  the  history  of  architecture; 
they  likewise  formally  represent  a  highly  peculiar  class  of 
structural  designs  in  comparison  with  ail  architectural  under- 
takings  of  the  same  or  of  preceding  periods  in  the  domain  of 
sepulchral  architecture,  From  tbe  separate  tombs  as  well  as 
from  the  community  tombs,  the  columbarias  of  the  antique,  they 
differ  in  the  most  marked  way,  and  they  claim  a  spécial  place 
in  the  Ohapter  on  the  sepulchral  architecture  of  the  period. 

Â  law  governing  ail  classical  antiquity  required  the  dead  to 
be  buried  only  cutside  inhabited  places.  Along  the  great  roads 
extending  from  the  gâtes  of  cities  into  the  country  still  rise 
the  ruins  of  mausoleums  and  the  tomb  stèles;  we  must  also  wan- 
der  along  thèse  roads  to  find  the  entrances  to  the  sepulchres 
of  the  earliest  Christian  communities.  Only  when  we  hâve  left 
behind  us  the  first  of  the  antique  mile-stones,  can  we  hope  to 
find  thèse  entrances  to  the  martyrs,  that  today  are  not  appar- 
ent or  are  ccncealed,  in  the  poorest  fcrm  frequently  only  ap- 
pearing  as  partly  fallen  stairways,  and  yet  in  great  part  aw» 
aiting  discovery.  Scarcely  any  other  class  of  ancient  monum- 
ents has  in  the  course  of  centuries  fallen  into  such  complète 
oblivion,  as  the  Christian  cemeteries,  which  yet  in  the  first 
four  centuries  formed  an  important  part  of  iïarly  Ghristien 
life,  however  paradoxical  tbis  may  sound.  In  dense  crowds 
the  Roman  citizens  made  pilgrimages  to  the  tombs  of  the  heroes 
of  their  faith;  with  artistic  splendor  were  thèse  burial  pla^ 
ces  conceived,  which  in  their  purpose  were  likewise  net  infe- 
rior  to  those  of  pagan  sepulchral  structures.  There  were  ex- 
ternal  influences,  the  rapid  destruction  and  the  increasing 
insecurity  of  the  vicinity  of  the  cities,  as  a  resuit  of  the 
augmenting  barbarie  invasions  in  the  5  th  century,  whereby 
the  earlier  regular  travel  to  the  sepulchres  was  obstructed, 
and  after  a  portion  of  their  contents  most  precious  to  the 
faith  was  buried  within  the  cities,  thèse  were  gradually  ab- 
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abandODed  to  isolation  and  finally  to  complète ^cblivion. 
4«  NaEce. 

Thus  in  the  Boman  Campagna  only  a  single  larger  structure 
of  this  kind,  near  the  Church  of  S.  Sébastian©  on  the  Appian 
il^ay,  continued  to  be  known  to  pilgrims  in  the  middle  âges; 
the  désignation  "ad  catacumbas",  i.e. ,  ad  accubitoria,  at  the 
sepulchres,  which  adhered  to  them,  remained  thenceforth  as  a 
technical  expression  for  such  structures  in  gênerai,  and  thus 
the  nord  "catacoinb"  has  become  in  modem  speech  a  distinctive 
characteristic  for  connected  subterranean  groups  of  tombs  as 
a  distinction  froni  isolated  tombs. 

In  the  year  1578,  an  accident  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Roman  catacombs,  at  first  on  Via  Salaria.  For  a  long  time 
there  succeeded  an  unfortunate  search  for  inscriptions,  paint- 
ings,  and  portable  objects,  followed  only  in  our  century  by  a 
systematic  excavation,  first  by  the  Jesuit  Pather  Marchi, 
then  by  thet  master  of  Christian  archaeological  research,  Gio- 
vanni Battista  de  Rossi  (d,  1894),  whose  great  work  is  energ- 
etically  continued  by  his  pupils  and  successors  (Orazio  Maru- 
cchi,  Enrœco  Stevenson,  Fietro  Crostarosa,  and  others). 

Hôte  1,     Bibliography: —  Eoeio,    À,   Poma  sotteranea  etc. 
Rome,    leS2:    Latin    translation   by  F,   Jringhi,    Borne  16B1,    — 
MÀRCHI,   Uonumenti   primitivi   délie  arti   cristiane  etc.   Rome 
1844,   —  ROSSI,    G,   B,   de,   La  Roma  Botteranea  cristiana,   Rome, 
1866-77;    Vol,   4   in  préparation,    —  ROSSI,    G,    B,    de,   Bulletino 
di   archelogia  criatiana,    since  1663,   —  SCBOLTZE,    7,   Die  Kata- 
komben  von  San  Qennaro  zu  Seapel,    1877»    —  S'ame,   Lie  iatakom- 
ben,      Leipzig,    1862,    —  KRAVS,    F,    I,    Roma  aotîeranea,    ê  d   Ed, 
freiburg,    1879,    —  ROLLER,    TE,   lea  Catacombes  de  Rome  etc.   Fa- 
ris,    1831. 

5.  Arrangement. 

The  labyrinthine  character  shown  by  thèse  cemeteries  today 
(Pig.  1)  is  not  a  représentation  of  the  original  plan,  but 
only  the  cesult  of  long  développent.  B'ar  removed  from  a  plan- 
less  excavation,  much  more  from  the  use  of  abandcned  excavat- 
ions for  sand,  the  plan  of  the  catacomb  tom|)s  proceeded  accord- 
ing  to  a  definite  scheme  and  within  stron|ly  fixed  limits.  Af- 
ter  the  pièce  of  ground  devoted  to  the  arrangement  of  the  tombs 
by  an  individuel  or  a  community  had  been  acquired  by  a  burial 


Society  formed  accordiûg  tb'antique  custom,  the  boundaries  of 
%he   area  were  laid  out  and  fixed  by  inscribed  boundary  stones 
(-  -  feet  front  and  —  feet  in  depth);  then  comnienced  the  exca- 
vatioB  in  the  ground.  A  stairway  led  down  to  a  corridor  (ambu- 
lacrair,  crypta),  that  first  extended  along  near  the  boundary 
of  the  oblong  area,  turning  at  right  angles  at  the  corners. 
Cross  galleries  connected  the  longitudinal  corridors;  other 
passages  were  made  as  needed.  The  dimensions  of  thèse  passa- 
ges in  the  catacombs  of  the  Boman  Oampagna  are  kept  within 
narrow  limits,  in  view  of  the  tufa  stone,  a  œaterial  not  suit- 
ed  for  wide  spans;  abundantly  high  for  a  man  and  2,62  to  3.28 
ft*  wide,  thèse  corridors  extend  with  slightly  arched  ceilings. 
The  graves  are  eut  in  the  walls,  three  or  four  above  each  oth- 
er with  the  longer  side  next  the  passage,  simple  oblong  reces- 
ses of  the  length  of  the  body  to  be  buried,  after  placing 
which,  they  were  closed  in  front  by  a  marble  slab  or  brick 
wall,  that  exhibits  by  incised  or  painted  inscription  the 
name,  âge,  day  of  death  or  burial  of  the  deçeased,  with  the 
addition  of  a  pious  wish  or  of  a  simlèe  Christian  symbol.  The 
mediaeval  search  for  relies,  that  rumsiaged  ail  fche  graves  with 
impious  or  hostile  hands,  carelessly  broke  most  of  thèse  enclo-^ 
sing  slabs  (tabulée)  and  robbed  the  graves  of  their  rich  cont- 
ents in  coins,  house  vessels,  toys,  etc.  ïfhatever  reirains  un- 
injured  bas  recently  in  part  been  gathered  by^de  Rossi  into 
the  Christian  museuiri  of  the  Lateran  in  Rome. 

Soie   i.  From  SCHOLTZE,    7.  Die  Satakomben,      Bte   altehriet- 
liehe  GrabstÛtten  etc,      Leipzig,   1832, 

Soie   S.  See  ROSSI,    G,    B,    de,   Insaripticnes  chrisîianae  urbis 
Romae  etc.      Vol,    1,    Rome,    1857  -61,    —  Àlso  especially,    ROSSI, 
G,   B,   de.     Bulleîino  di    archaeilogia  cristiana,   Appreas  since 
18-68. 

îîhen  ail  available  space  was  filled  with  graves,  then  excav- 
ations were  freguently  carried  deeper  in  the  ground,  a  similar 
plan  being  produced  a  second,  or  even  in  a  fifth  or  sixth  sto- 
ry,  and  for  adjacent  grounds,  the  différent  areas  were  also  of- 
ten  connected  underground.  '  Thus  arose  the  apparently  inextri- 
cable labyrinths  of  the  Catacomb  of  S.  Callisto  on  the  Appian 
Way,  whose  interlaced  galleries  may  be  referred  to  originally 
separate  Systems.  The  simple  rectangular  recesses  visible  in 
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Fig,  2  (loci,  loculi)  were  by  far  the  œost  ooœiDon,  bat  not  the 
only  forœ  of  wall  grave.  Besicles  theœ  occur  the  graves  cover- 
ed  by  an  arched  recess  (arcosolias),  ffig.  3,  and  entirely  dis^ 
tîDct,  tbe  table  graves,  the  latter  «ith  a  rectangular  recess 
instead  of  a  seœlcircular  one  (Fig*  4).  The  closing  slab  lies 
horizontally  npon  the  grave  in  thèse  niches. 

Mote  4.     Prom  KBADS,    F,   I.  Soma  sotteranea,   S  d  edit,   fret- 
berg,    1879. 


K^ 
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Chapter  2.  Décoration  of  the  Qatacoœbs. 
6.  Painting. 
The  long  séries  of  wall  graves  in  the  passages  of  the  cata- 
coDKbs  are  usually  interrupted  by  narrow  doorways  formiog  ent- 
ranoes  to  more  spacious  tomb  chambers,  the  cubioulas,   We 
find  again  in  them  both  forms  of  graves,  the  loouli  and  the 
arcosolias.  In  thèse  rooms,  sometimes  lighted  from  above  by 
an  air  or  light  shaft  (luminare),  there  could  be  more  richly 
developed,  than  in  the  narrow  cogridors,  the  cheerful  décora- 
tion on  the  walls  and  ceilings.   fî'or  after  the  sexton  {foss- 
or)  completed  the  graves  (Fig.  6     ),   the  painter  commenced 
his  ï?ork  in  the  passages  and  chambers.  It  resulted  in  taking 
from  the  city  of  graves  the  appearance  of  excavations  in  the 
rocks  and  ground,  in  lending  it  the  character  of  an  artistic, 
comforta|)le,  and  even  cheerful  home  for  the  dead,  who  merely 
slept  hère  while  awaiting  the  call  to  résurrection.  In  the 
adornment  of  thèse  resting  places  occurs  no  thought  of  the 
fear  or  horror  of  death;  the  pictures  and  inscriptions  on  the 
walls  and  ceilings  only  preach  a  pious  and  steadfast  hope  in 
an  awakening,  sometimes  verbally,  sometimes  in  a  symbolically 
expressed  painting,  in  which  the  saving  truths  of  the  old  and 
nevf  covenants,  of  protection  promised  by  6od,  salvation,  which 
he  already  effected  in  miracles,  was  expressed  in  clear  and 
simple  scènes  depicting  only  the  germ  of  the  picture.  The  mi- 
raculous  rescue  of  Jonah  or  of  I^aniel,  or  the  Israélites  lang- 
uishing  in  the  désert,  the  résurrection  of  Lazarus,  the  feed- 
ing  of  the  ten  thousand,  this  and  many  similar  events  are  the 
untiringly  reported  scènes,  which  at  the  same  time  aim  to 
freshly  call  to  mind  anew  the  church  liturgy.   It  does  not 
surprise  us  there,  if  in  accordance  with  the  syncretic  charac- 
ter of  the  civilization  of  that  period,  sepulchral  and  symbol- 
ic  représentations  slip  in  from  the  conauered  hostile  faiths, 
and  whose  grand  ideas  of  a  life  continued  in  the  world  to 
corne,  of  the  conquest  of  everything  evil,  and  other  like  ideas 
apparently  allied  to  Christianity.  Thus  there  appears  beside 
the  good  shepherd  of  the  gospel,  who  is  filled  with  love  and 
bears  the  lost  sheep  to  the  flock  (Fig.  6),  the  Thracian  bard 
Orpheus,  who  knew  the  hostile  opposition  of  nature  to  the  all- 
compelling  harmony  (Pig.  7   ). 
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Vote  5,     fow  a  more  complète  explanation  ofthis  and  aimilar 
nëmes,    aa  in  gênerai  for  ail   questions   lésa  oonoerning   technioa 
than  archaeology,    l  muât  refer   to  my  earlier  publiahed   treatiae 
on   the  aame   thème;    'die  Altehriatltohe  Arohitektur  in  ayatemat-r 
iaoher  Daratellung,^  Stuttgart»    1888, 

Hôte  6»     ït   ia  permiaaible   to  borrom   the  folloioing  oonoiae 
iniioatioas  from  my   booh     mentionei   in   the  preoeding  note,    for 
the  piotarial   décoration  of   the  oataoomba, 

Vote  *? *     from  laaensein,    i»  Hie  Auagûnge  der  Olaaaiaohen 
Maukunat,     (Eandbuoh  der  àrchitektur.    Part  II»   Vol»   5.  lat  hfj 
Barmatadt»      1886» 

Vote  3»     Àfter  Garuôoi»    fi.  Storia  dell,    arte  oriatiana,    etc. 
frato»    ls72»   Vol»   S» 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  volume  to  more  than  generally 
describs  the  meaning  of  the  paintings  in  the  catacorabs;  it 
ffiust  hère  suffice  to  refer  to  the  gênerai  character  of  the 
décoration  by  painting.  The  gênerai  impression  is  first  stri- 
king  in  more  tàan  one  respect,  ffe  are  astonished  by  the  rich- 
ness,  the  grâce,  and  the  cheerfulness  of  the  décoration,  as 
well  as  by  the  peculiar  choice  of  the  motives.  How  we  hâve 
to  understand  the  latter  is  indicated  above,  and  also  on  other 
points  is  readily  explaàned  the  surprise  at  first,  if  we  consi- 
der  this  Christian  décorative  painting  not  in  itself,  as  some- 
thing  opposed  to  or  contending  against  the  non-Christian  anti- 
que, but  with  regard  to  what  it  actually  was  with  the  most 
complète  consciousness;  an  unbroken  continuation  of  Roman  an- 
tique art  with  its  canon  of  forms,  its  laws,  and  in  part  its 
significance.   In  the  antique  sepulchral  buildings,  as  they 
lie  uncovered  on  Vi^  Latina,  on  the  Appian  Way  and  elsewhere, 
we  find  the  same  bright,  festal  and  cheerful  ground  tones,  the 
brilliant  walls  and  cailings,  the  charming  subdivision  of  the 
rooms,  the  graceful  ornament,  the  rather  suggestive  than  fully 
executed  représentation,  that  is  often  satisfied  by  a  single 
figure,  narrating  thereby  an  entire  story  (compare  iioses  stri- 
king  the  rock  for  water,  or  loosing  his  sandals  before  the  bur- 
ning  bush,  Jonah  in  the  shadow  of  the  gourd.  Christ  restoring 
life  to  Lazarus,  and  the  like  in  Pigs.  6  to  10). 

Vote  3.      ?rom  Garucci»    fi.  Storia  dell'    arte  oriatiana,    etc. 
frato.    h^72»      Vol.    2. 
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Vote  9,     From  Kraus,    F,    X,    Geschichte  der  Ghristliehen   iunat. 
Vol,   1,     Freiburg»    1896» 

The  décorative  skill  of  the  artists  working  under  unfavora- 
ble  conditions  of  space  and  light  was  especially  developed  in 
the  painting  of  the  ceilings  in  the  chambers  (cubiculae)  with 
their  generally  concentric  subdivision;  the  lunettes  and  soff- 
its  of  the  arcosoliâs  were  preferably  divided  into  similar  pan^ 
els,  and  likewise  the  walls» 

The  exécution  is  luxuriant  throughout,  and  the  color  scale 
is  siffile  on  the  whole;  besides  white  as  a  ground,  there  prewr 
ails  a  reddish-brown  for  the  strongly  sketched  outlines;  to 
thèse  are  added  yellow,  red,  blue,  and  green,  for  use.  The 
stucco  coating,  jjy  which  the  tufa  walls  of  the  Ronian  cemeter- 
ies  are  covered,  is  of  inimitable  fineness. 

The  coffifortless  appearance  presented  by  the  grave  recesses 
today  finds  a  peedeiit  .  in  the  reckless  fanaticism,  that  prod- 
uced  fche  appearance  of  many  graves  of  martyrs  and  their  near- 
est  surroundings,  where  we  see  the  rich  painted  ornamentation 
of  the  lunettes  and  the  walls  of  the  arcosoliâs  destroyed,  not 
by  the  hands  of  relie  hunting  pilgriŒs,  but  by  the  Ghristians 
cf  the  first  century,  who  fron?  the  superstition  of  participa- 
ting  earlier  in  the  résurrection  with  the  martyrs,  had  a  grave 
prepared  in  the  closest  vicinity  to  the  saint  (Figs.  9.  lO), 

Already  a  hasty  glance  at  this  and  similar  chambers  (cubic- 
ulas)averagiDgi  in  their  floor  areas  about  107.6  so.  ft. shows 
us,  without  the  need  of  other  évidence,  the  untenability  of 
earlier  contested  and  occasionally  mistaken  views,  that  the 
catacombs  likewise  served  for  the  regular  assemblies  of  the 
Ghristians  for  divine  services.  The  ouite  rerely  found  seats 
eut  from  tufa  or  the  remains  of  marble  altar  rails  indeed  in- 
dicate  the  custom  of  celebrating  a  mem.orial  ceremony  at  the 
grave  on  the  anniversary  day  of  the  deceased,  a  mass  at  the 
body  (ffiissa  ad  corpus);  a  larger  number  of  believers  repeated 
this  ceremony  as  a  public  mass  (missa  publica)  in  the  open 
country  above  the  catacomb,  in  the  cella  with  triple  choir, 
(cellae  trichorae),  or  other  church  buildings  erected  in  honor 
of  the  tomb,  which  soon  assumed  the  form  of  the  city  churches, 
the  basilicas.(See  below). 
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Chapter  S*  Location  of  tbe  inost  important  ^atacombs^ 
7,  Roman  Catacombs. 

A  Description  or  even  an  enumeration  of  ail  Christian  cata- 
combs cannot  be  the  aim  of  this  book.  The  Roman  communities 
alone  possessed  snch  Croups  of  tombs  along  ail  the  country 
roads,  that  extended  from  the  gâtes  of  the  Aurelian  walls;  to 
thèse  were  added  the  likewise  numerous  suburban  cemeteries, 
the  burial  places  of  the  now  vanished  towns  of  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna* 

Of  the  t^oman  catacombs  heretofore  discovered^and  made  acces- 
sible, whose  galleries  would  extend  to  547.5  miles  if  placed 
together,  some  certainly  extend  back  io  their  foundation  to 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century  of  our  era,  and  others  e- 
ven  into  the  first.  Names  having  a.clear  ring  in  contempora- 
ry  Roman  history  are  hère  chiseled  in  the  grave  slabs  and  il- 
lustrate  in  an  unexpected  way  the  earliest  history  of  the 
Christian  church. 

To  the  oldest  cemeteries  of  Rome  belongs  that  of  Donatèlla 
on  Via  Ardeatina  southwest  of  Rome,  Tbe  extremely  extensive 
plan  was  produced  by  the  union  of  originally  private  cemeter- 
ies, which  were  enlarged  into  a  community  cemetery.  There 
still  stand  the  ruins  of  the  formerly  richly  adorned  entrance 
room;  particularly  beautiful  paintings  of  the  first  century 
ornament  the  corridors;  the  inscriptions  tell  of  tbe  pénétra- 
tion of  the  new  faith  into  the  family  of  the  emperor,  the  Fla=- 
Vian  family  (gens  Flavia).  The  architecturally  intertesting 
chamber  of  Ampliatus  (cubiculum), originally  a  separate  family 
tomb,  was  later  connected  with  this  cemetery. 

A  brief  walk  further  eastward  bràngs  us  on  the  Appian  Way, 
the  queen  of  roads,  as  antiquity  named  it  from  the  rich  séries 
of  tombs.  In  the  midst  of  mausoleums  of  the  republican  and 
the  impérial  periods,  there  mingle  hère  the  Christian  cemete- 
ries with  cells  above  ground  and  extensive  crypts  of  even 
five  storèes  in  depth,  in  the  richest  combinations.  The  Ceme- 
tery of  S.  Callisto,  named  from  the  Pope  of  that  name,  who  had 
tbe  control  of  this  plan  in  bis  bands  at  tbe  beginning  of  tbe 
3  rd  century,  and  before  bis  élection  as  Eishop,  is  especially 
characterized  by  tbe  so-»-called  papal  crypt,  tbe  burial  place  of 
the  différent  bishojbs  of  the  3  rd  century.  Pope  Damasus,  to 
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A   ypRCii'i  pu  on   r»r   nven    -in   nn»mftr/it,ion   of   al!    Ohn  r;î.  i  >;r.    ';<:tPî- 
r'.nmb?;   riannot.   hp    t.he-    ^im   of    thia    book.       fbp    -îom;s5n    '^oir.Triim  tir^' 
alonc^   posnpr.snd   .-inch   r^rDiipr,   of    i,oinhr.   etonf-    ^1!    ^hP;   30»ntr7 
rnadr. ,  /that   nxtendnd    from    the   rt^tf^r.   of    t,hp;    '^ur-c'^  i  ;=;r!    v?;];:^     rx 
Mk^î'.c   fic.rp.  adderi    r.Jic    likftwi.:p.   nuiriRrour.    rnihurhar.    'iftnr.eter:  f  r, , 
t.iie    bun::!    oJ  an^r.   of    t.he   now    7?inK'.hf^rJ    i,o/jnr.    of    nr.e   -(om/îr,    ':<:ff'i- 
pafSnn. 

Of    tiie  Homan    oa1..'icoinbr>   ner^toforp   iîcr;cv'=ir '>ci   ar.o   Tiade   ^cc.'-r.-- 
3ibie,    '.vnop,e.  éailerien   .^cuid    extand    r,o   ô47.;i   ni  en    ;f   ::i£C^c 
tûf^ether,    soine  certairily   extend   oâck   ld   r.heir   roDnci&ticr    ne 
the   De0inninp5  of    t.rie   second   oentury   of   oor   ^rs,    ^no    srr.err.   e- 
ven   into   t.ne   first,      ^^amer,   navinp  a  clear   rinfe   m   ocritejxcra- 
ry   Roman  history   are   nerF;   cnineiea    m   !:rie   ^rav'.   r^iats    ace    :1- 
lustrate   in  an  unexpectad   .vay    r>r.5   'iariier.t   ".istcr?    jI    :t= 
Christian  cnurch. 

îo  tne  cldest  cemeteriss  of  ?iOme   ceion^s   :nat   oi   jcnaitila 
on  Via  Ardeatina  southwest  of  Some.      The   sstreireiy   rztensive 
plan  «as   produced   by   tne  anicn  of  onéinallv   crivaie   osaieter- 
ies,   which  «ère  snlar^ed  into   a  conin'unity   oemetery.      Ttere 
stili  stand  the  ruins  of   the   forineriy   ncciy   aacrnec   iniraECc 
room;    particuiariy   beautiiul   camtinÊS   oi    Li:e   lirst    reniurv 
ornament   tiie  corridors;    me  mscripxions    lei^   oi    :£e    ceneira- 
tion  of  the  new   faitn   mto   the  faniiiy   oi    ir.c    cspercr,    :tt    .  ii.- 
vian   fairiiy   (^ens   ?iavia).      Phe   arcai  uciun.i."  y    :r.  tei  ic:=î:iEi: 
chamber  of  Ampiiatus   (oubicuiuui> ,  jri^.ircil.'v    --   ^t  î-cii-ar.  il    .f.ail.v 
toœb,    was   later  cciinuct^^a   .viîr    iiUi^   jt-siciviv. 

A    onef   ifiaik   furthcr   casjLWciru    craui^s    at;    .u    ;it      {.{.im]    -ijy, 
Lhe   quecn   of    foyoL-,    sa   aiiLiquJiy    :uiu!cc.    M    ■ '^•cu    :i:t~      '. ^fi    ^c-vilït 
of    Louiby.       In    Ltic    luiai-l    ai'    iiaut-ol  t  uuit'    oi     .l'c     -/c  t  u  t.' :  v'.ui    .  ijo 
Lnt;     ntipiuiaj     |<t.:riuUti,     liK;l*t:     iiJlu.U        t  l  t      .  i  c     J!"  f  1 1^  l  .',:  xi     .  r  o  ç  i  c - 
ri'.y,'.    ^J  l.ii    ct;ll.;     il'ovc;     •r<.)nin.i    .niu    c-xlciuivc     .iy^(t    .~  i     ,vc<! 

tiV:      •.  l,(.H-fcttti      in      it:plh,       m     lïu      lurt^.  l      JOUiC  lliC  l  '.  v-;.^-  Pc      J;-;ri- 

Lt.:ry      j1      .    ,     C'il  I  I    .!.(.>,      :iOUic;v>     (  Ixnii     l  (U         iu  i;      .' »,      .i   -  l        dttt  ,      il'C        -\' 
l.fn:      ;uiil,!<j|     ol      LIlJ.;     plui      t  II     l'i;.      icuiu;.      U      i  r  i.      .<:  s.  Uui  l  i' .-.     .   •         le 
'.    I  <J     jtiii  Lti  I  V  ,      ui'.l    Ik;  I  (.»  I  t;    Il  i  . .        I  »  w  l  u  II      '.;.     :  1 .  iicit  ,      '  t     .  c>  i  v  ^  •  ,  i    y 
'  ,tnii  tuA.vji  l  /aaI     liy     I  lu       Jii  '  k..:!  J  I  (  ti     pfi^ci  1     .  i  V  ^  i  ,      «  i'v      >  k«  ■.  i  1  À     V  .t  :'C^     v'  i 
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whoœ  the  Catacoœb  owes  numerous  restorations,  had  it  richXy 
decorated  in  the  4  th  century(Figs.  11,  12).  A  cbamber  (cub- 
iculum),  particularly  decorated  architecturally  and  by  excep- 
tion entirely  constracted  of  stone  and  lined  with  marble,  op- 
posite S.  eallisto  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  Appian  Way, 
contains  the  Oemetery  of  P.raetextatus,  in  the  so-called  square 
crypt  (crypta  quadrata).  While  this  ce^etery  yet  in  great  part 
awaits  exainination,  on  the  contrary  the  Catacombs  of  S.  Agnese 
and  the  Cemetery  ^stianuiE  on  Via  Nomentina  hâve  been  entirely 
cleared  of  rubbish,  as  well  as  in  part  S.  Priscilla  on  Via  Sa- 
lara  nuova,  with  the  graves  of  the  Acilii  Glabriones  and  pain-^ 
tings  of  the  1  st  century  (aaiong  others,  the  yet  known  oldest 
représentation  of  the  Madonna  with  the  Child), 

Mote  10*     For  bPbliography   and  description  of   tëe  other  cat- 
acombe  see  particularly: —  Schultze»   V,     Die  Katakomben.   Leip- 
zig,   Î88è»   —  Furtker;    Kraue,   F»   J,  Borna  sotteranea,   S  d  edit. 
Freiburg,   1899,     Also*   RealencyklopÛdie  der  chrietlichen  41 t- 
erth&mer,     Freiburg,    1886,    —  Lastly;   Àrmellini,   M,     Gli   an- 
tichi   cimiteri   cristiani   di   Borna  e  d'italia.     Borne,   1893, 
E.  Other  Cemeteries. 

In  structural  respects,  the  other  Roman  cemeteries  hereto- 
fore  discovered,  the  catacombs  of  Naples,  those  in  Sicily,  in 
Alexandrie,  on  Melos  (Pig.  13   ),  and  at  other  places  differ. 
The  basis  of  the  variation  essentially  consists  in  the  différ- 
ence of  the  material.  The  harder  tufa  stone  in  the  hilly 
ridge  of  Capodimonte  near  Naples,  the  hard  liœestone  of  the  Â- 
chradina  of  Syracuse,  permit  cuite  other  dimensions  of  the  sub- 
terranean  passages  and  chambers  (cubicula),  than  were  possible 
in  the  granular  tufa  of  the  Roman  Campagna.  The  Catacombs  of 
S.  Gennaro  at  Naples  (Pig.  14),  extending  back  into  even  the 
1  st  century,  and  which  open  directly  in  two  stories  over  each 
other  according  to  the  slope  of  the  hill,  we  enter  through 
broad  vestibules,  from  which  extend  the  galleries  about  295  ft. 
long  and  from  13.1  to  32.8  ft.  wide,  which  are  further  accompa- 
nied  by  a  narrow  side  gallery  in  the  lower  story.  The  walls 
of  this  main  passage,  like  those  of  the  side  corridors  and  the 
chambers  at  right  angles  to  it,  are  abundantly  furnished  with 
arched  recesses,  in  contrast  to  the  Roman  préférence  for  rect- 
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whoffi  the  Catacoœb  owes  nunaerous  restorations,  bad  it  richly 
decorated  io  the  4  th  century(Figs.  11,  12).  A  cbamber  (cub- 
iculuDi),  particularly  decorated  architecturally  and  by  excep- 
tion entirely  constracted  of  stone  and  lined  with  marble,  op- 
posite S.  Callisto  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  Appian  Way, 
contains  the  Geœetery  of  P.raetextatus,  in  the  so-called  square 
crypt  (crypta  qoadrata).  While  this  cemetery  yet  in  great  part 
awaits  exaBiination,  on  the  contrary  the  Catacombs  of  S.  Agnese 
and  the  Cemetery  Jstianun)  on  Via  Nomentina  hâve  been  entirely 
cleared  of  rubbish,  as  well  as  in  part  S.  Priscilla  on  Via  Sa- 
lara  nuova,  with  the  graves  of  the  Acilii  Glabriones  and  pain- 
tings  of  the  1  st  century  (asBong  others,  the  yet  known  oldest 
représentation  of  the  Madonna  with  the  Child). 

Mote  10.     for  btbliography   and  description  of   tèe  other  cat" 
Qoombs  aee  particularly: —  Schultze,   7,  Die  Katakomben*   Leip- 
zig.   188è,   —  Further;    Kraue,   F.   /,  Borna  sotteranea.   2  d  edit. 
Fretburg.    1899,     Alsot    RealencyklopÛdie  der  ohristlichen  4lt- 
erthûmer.      ireiburg»    1886»   — »  Lastly;    Armellini,   M»     Gli   an- 
tlehi  cimiteri  cristiani   di   Roma  e  d'italia,     Some.   1893, 
£•  Other  Ceineteries. 

In  structural  respects,  the  other  Roman  ceiceteries  hereto- 
fore  discovered,  the  catacombs  of  Naples,  those  in  Sicily,  in 
Alexandrie,  on  Melos  (Fig.  13   ),  and  at  other  places  differ. 
The  basis  of  the  variation  essentially  consists  in  the  différ- 
ence of  the  material.  The  harder  tufa  stone  in  the  hilly 
ridge  of  Capodiinonte  near  Naples,  the  hard  limestone  of  the  Â- 
chradina  of  Syracuse,  permit  quite  other  dimensions  of  the  sub- 
terranean  passages  and  chambers  (cubicula),  than  were  possible 
in  the  granular  tufa  of  the  Roman  Campagna.  The  Catacombs  of 
S.  Gennaro  at  Naples  (Fig.  14),  extending  back  into  even  the 
1  st  century,  and  which  open  directly  in  two  stories  over  each 
other  according  to  the  slope  of  the  hill,  we  enter  through 
broad  vestibules,  from  which  extend  the  galleries  about  295  ft, 
long  and  from  13,1  to  32,S  ft,  wide,  which  are  further  accompa- 
nied  by  a  narrow  side  gallery  in  the  lower  story,  The  walls 
of  this  main  passage,  like  those  of  the  side  corridors  and  the 
chambers  at  right  angles  to  it,  are  abundantly  furnish^d  with 
arched  recesses,  in  contrast  to  the  Roman  préférence  for  rect- 
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wbois  the  Catacomb  oves  oamerous  restorations,  bad  it  richly 
decorated  in  the  4  th  century(Figs.  11,  12).  A  cbamber  (cub- 
iculuœ),  particularly  decorated  architecturally  and  by  excep- 
tion entirely  constructed  of  stone  and  lined  with  œarble,  op- 
posite S.  Callisto  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  Appian  Way, 
contains  the  Qemetery  of  Eraetextatus,  in  the  so-called  square 
crypt  (crypta  qaadrata).  While  this  cercetery  yet  in  great  part 
awaits  exasoination,  on  the  contrary  the  Cataconibs  of  S.  Agn^se 
and  the  Cemetery  Jstianuni  on  Via  Nomentina  hâve  been  entirely 
cleared  of  rubbish,  as  well  as  in  part  S.  Priscilla  on  Via  Sa- 
lara  nuova,  with  the  graves  of  the  Acilii  Glabriones  and  pain- 
tings  of  the  1  st  century  (aŒong  others,  the  yet  known  oldest 
représentation  of  the  Madonna  with  the  Child). 

Sote  10.     for  btbliogfaphy   and  description  of  tëe  other  cat^ 
acombs  see  particularly: —  Schultze,   7,     Die  iatakomben*   Leip- 
zig,   Î88è,   —  Further;    iraus,   F.   J,  Borna  sotteranea»   2  d  edit» 
Fretburg»   J899,     Alsot    Realencyklopûdie  der  christlichen  41 t- 
erthBmer»     Freiburg*    1886»   —  Lastly;    Armellini,   M.     Gli    an- 
tiehi   cimiteri   cristiani   di   Roma  e  d'italia,      Some»   1898, 
Ë.     Other  Cemeteries. 

In  structural  respects,  the  other  Roman  ceireteries  hereto- 
fore  discovered,  the  cataconibs  of  Naples,  those  in  Sicily,  in 
Alexandrie,  on  Melos  (Pig.  13   ),  and  at  other  places  differ. 
The  basis  of  the  variation  essentially  consists  in  the  différ- 
ence of  the  noaterial.  The  harder  tufa  stone  in  the  hilly 
ridge  of  Capodimonte  near  Naples,  the  hard  limestone  of  the  Â- 
chradina  of  Syracuse,  permit  quite  other  dimensions  of  the  sub- 
terranean  passages  and  chambers  (cubicula),  than  were  possible 
in  the  granular  tufa  of  the  Roman  Campagna.  The  Catacombs  of 
S.  Sennaro  at  Naples  (Pig.  14),  extending  back  into  even  the 
1  st  century,  and  which  open  directly  in  two  stories  over  each 
other  according  to  the  slope  of  the  hill,  we  enter  through 
broad  vestibules,  from  which  extend  the  galleries  about  295  ft. 
long  and  from  13.1  to  32.3  ft.  wide,  which  are  further  accompa- 
nied  by  a  narrow  side  gallery  in  the  lower  story.  The  walls 
of  this  main  passage,  like  those  of  the  side  corridors  and  the 
chambers  at  right  angles  to  it,  are  abundantly  furnished  with 
arched  recesses,  in  contrast  to  the  Roman  préférence  for  rect- 
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rectacgQlar  recessed  tombs. 
iote  11,     from  l^eUéltze. 
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rectangfilar  recessed  tonbs. 
tote  11,     from  ^eUéltze, 
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rectangnlar  recessed  tombs. 
tote  11.     from  l^eàiltze. 
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Cbapter  4.  Buildings  over  the  Catacombs. 
9.  Buildings  in  the  Area, 

There  was  soaroely  required  any  spécial  emphasis,  that  not 
merely  the  space  underground,  but  also  the  surface  of  the  area 
itself,  was  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  the  cemetery»  After 
the  form  of  the  modem  cemetery  arrangement  were  the  graves 
hère  sunk  in  the  earth;  tufa,  bricks,  or  thin  slabs  of  eut 
stone  formed  the  material  of  the  walls;  the  floor  and  covering 
slabs  were  made  of  marble,  even  pointed-arched  coverings  some- 
times  occurring.  The  requirement  of  utilizing  the  space  then 
led  to  the  arrangement  of  several  tombs  together,  frequently 
up  to  ten  or  more,  often  in  double  rows  and  with  vertically 
set  marble  slabs  to  separate  the  bodies,  The  inscriptions 
were  found  in  the  interiors  of  thèse  cells  (formae).  fig.lô. 

Vote  12.     Àfter  Kraua» 

In  other  places,  stone  sarcophaguses,  which  are  usually  iso- 
lated,  were  sunk  in  the  earth,  so  that  only  the  heavy  lid  pro- 
jected  above  the  level  of  the  cemetery  like  a  tomb-slab. 
Tomb-panels  of  this  kind  hâve  been  made  known  by  the  excavat- 
ions of  récent  years  in  Manastirine  near  Salona  in  Dalmatia, 
in  Porto  Gruaro  (Julia  eoncordiâ)in  Venetian  lands,  in  Syria 
and  elsewhere.  Trees  shaded  thèse  rows  of  graves;  the  entire 
arrangement  is  probably  designated  in  the  inscriptions  as  a 
garden, 

To  a  transformation  of  the  architectural  expression  of  the 
area  finally  contributed  the  shrines  with  four  columns  (tegu- 
latae),  which  extended  along  the  inside  of  the  walls  enclosing 
the  area,  or  surrounded  other  structures  standing  in  the  ceme- 
tery. Thèse  buildings,  the  mausoleums,  cells  and  basilicas, 
will  be  mentioned  later;  hère  will  the  remark  suffice,  that  es- 
pecially  the  entaance  to  the  subterranean  cemetery,  the  ent- 
rance  to  the  martyrs  (introitus  ad  martyres),  was  not  careful- 
ly  shielded  from  the  eyes  of  those  of  other  faiths,  but  it  was 
usually  richly  adorned;  référence  has  already  been  made  to  an 
example  near  the  Catacomb  of  Domitilla. 
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B.  CHUBCB  ARCHITECTORE, 
1.  Introductory, 
Chapter  5*  Antioue  Basilicas* 

10.  Scheme  of  the  Antîaue  Basilica. 

/ 

The  Christian  communities  of  the  first  centuries,  who  buried 
their  dead  in  the  previously  described  sepalchral  structures 
and  in  the  séries  of  art  créations  to  be  mentioned,  had  no 
less  drawn  art  and  especially  architecture  into  their  service 
for  their  church  requireœents,  as  soon  as  the  means  were  avai- 
lable»  As  eœphasized  in  the  Introduction,  sinoe  later  genera-r 
tions  hâve  replaoed  the  works  of  the  early  period  by  later 
ones,  the  written  sources  must  speak  for  the  foraaer,  and  also 
the  circuŒStance,  that  about  the  change  from  the  3  rd  to  the 
4  th  century,  a  type  was  fixed  everywhere,  and  by  référence  to 
this  for  the  earlier  development  necessarily  preceding  the  cré- 
ation of  such  a  type,  ne   are  aided  in  obtâiaing  an  idea  of  this 
development. 

In  the  houses  of  the  believers  and  in  assembly  rooms  of  many 
kinds,  we  find  the  Christian  coœmunity  gathered  for  divine  ser- 
vice in  the  apostolic  period  and  yet  later;  its  increase  soon 
made  the  possession  of  s^jecial  church  édifices  a  necessity. 

The  simple  and  undivided  arrangement  of  the  halls,  where  the 
horizontal  ceiling  extended  from  one  wall  to  the  other  without 
intermediate  supports,  may  hâve  generally  sufficed  at  first; 
according  to  the  need  of  more  extensive  rooms,  there  was  pres- 
ented  a  model,  naturalized  and  tested  for  centuries  in  the  en- 
tire  Greco-Roraan  civilized  world;  the  scheme  of  the  basilica, 
which  secular  architecture  continually  employed  for  the  œost 
varied  purposes.  The  antique  basilica  grew  out  of  a  need  of 
public  life,  as  an  extension  of  the  forum,  the  place  accessi- 
ble to  every  one.  "To  extend  the  forum"{ut  amplioatur  forum), 
as  êicero  once  defined  the  purpose  of  the  basilica,   ihile 
fitruvius  explains  the  characteristics  distinguishing  the  bas- 
ilica from  the  former,  i.e. ,  the  covered  hall  from  the  open 
square  in  the  words: —  "to  avoid  the  severity  of  the  weather 
by  transferring  the  traffic  gf  merchants  in  winèer  to  the  bas- 
ilicas built  en  the  forum."   But  the  merchants  were  not  the 
only  class,  whose  needs  were  served  by  the  halls;  first  of  ail 
the  court  of  justice  hère  required  a  protected  room,  isolated 
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B,  CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE. 
1.  Intpoductory. 
Chapter  5*  Antioue  Basilicas* 
10.  Scheme  of  the  Antique  Basilica. 

The  Christian  coffimanities  of  tbe  first  centuries,  «ho  buried 
their  dead  in  the  previously  described  sepalchral  structures 
and  in  the  séries  of  art  créations  to  be  mentioned,  had  no 
less  drawn  art  and  especially  architecture  into  their  service 
for  their  church  requirements,  as  soon  as  the  aeans  were  avai- 
lable.  As  eaiphasized  in  the  Introduction,  since  later  généra- 
tions hâve  replaced  the  works  of  the  early  period  by  later 
ones,  the  written  sources  must  speak  for  the  former,  and  also 
the  circuœstanoe,  that  about  the  change  frona  the  3  rd  to  the 
4  th  century,  a  type  was  fixed  everywhere,  and  by  référence  to 
this  for  the  earlier  development  necessarily  preceding  the  cré- 
ation of  such  a  type,  we  are  aided  in  obtaàaing  an  idea  of  this 
development. 

In  the  houses  of  the  believers  and  in  assembly  rooœs  of  many 
kinds,  ne  find  the  Christian  community  gathered  for  divine  ser- 
vice in  the  apostolic  period  and  yet  later;  its  increase  soon 
made  the  possession  of  spécial  church  édifices  a  necessity. 

The  simple  and  undivided  arrangement  of  the  halls,  where  the 
horizontal  ceiling  extended  from  one  wall  to  the  other  without 
intermediate  supports,  may  hâve  generally  sufficed  at  first; 
according  to  the  need  of  more  extensive  rooms,  there  was  pres- 
ented  a  model,  naturalized  and  tested  for  centuries  in  the  en- 
tire  Greco-Roman  civilized  world;  the  scheme  of  the  basilica, 
which  secular  architecture  continually  employed  for  the  inost 
varied  purposes.  The  antique  basilica  grew  out  of  a  need  of 
public  lif e,  as  an  extension  of  the  forum,  the  place  accessi- 
ble to  every  one.  "To  extend  the  forum*(ut  amplicatur  forum), 
as  iSicero  once  defined  the  purpose  of  the  basilica,   «hile 
litruvius  explains  the  characteristics  distinguishing  the  bas- 
ilica from  the  former,  i.e.,  the  covered  hall  from  the  open 
square  in  the  words: —  "to  avoid  the  severity  of  the  weather 
by  transferring  the  traffic  of  merchants  in  winèer  to  the  bas- 
ilicas  built  an  the  forum.  **   But  the  merchants  were  not  the 
only  class,  whose  needs  were  served  by  the  halls;  first  of  ail 
the  court  of  justice  hère  required  a  protected  room,  isolated 
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B.  CHORCH  ARCHITBCTORE. 
1.  Intpoductory. 
Ohapter  5*  Antiaue  Basilicas* 
10*  Schesie  of  the  Antique  Basilica. 

The  Cbristian  communities  of  tbe  first  centuries,  «ho  buried 
their  dead  in  the  previously  described  sepulchral  structures 
and  in  the  séries  of  art  créations  to  be  mentioned,  had  no 
less  drawn  art  and  especially  architecture  into  their  service 
for  their  church  requirements,  as  soon  as  the  means  were  avai- 
lable»  As  eœphasized  in  the  Introduction,  sinoe  later  généra- 
tions hâve  replaced  the  works  of  the  early  period  by  later 
ones,  the  written  sources  must  speak  for  the  forœer,  and  alsb 
the  circuœstance,  that  about  the  change  from  the  3  rd  to  the 
4  th  century,  a  type  mas  fixed  everywhere,  and  by  référence  to 
this  for  the  earlier  development  necessarily  preceding  the  cré- 
ation of  such  a  type,  we  are  aided  in  obtaiaing  in  idea  of  this 
development. 

In  the  houses  of  the  believers  and  in  assembly  rooms  of  many 
kinds,  we  find  the  Christian  comraunity  gathered  for  divine  ser- 
vice in  the  apostolic  period  and  yet  later;  its  increase  soon 
made  the  possession  of  s|îecial  church  édifices  a  necessity. 

The  simple  and  undivided  arrangement  of  the  halls,  where  the 
horizontal  ceiling  extended  from  one  wall  to  the  other  without 
intermediate  supports,  luay  hâve  generally  sufficed  at  first; 
according  to  the  need  of  more  eztensive  rooms,  there  was  pres- 
ented  a  model,  naturalized  and  tested  for  centuries  in  the  en- 
tire  Greco-Roman  civilized  world;  the  scheme  of  the  basilica, 
which  secalar  architecture  continually  employed  for  the  most 
varied  purposes-  The  antique  basilica  grew  out  of  a  need  of 
public  life,  as  an  extension  of  the  forum,  the  place  accessi- 
ble to  every  one.  "To  extend  the  forum*(ut  amplicatur  forum), 
as  ^icero  once  defined  the  purpose  of  the  basilica,   ihile 
litruvius  explains  the  characteristics  distinguishing  the  bas- 
ilica from  the  former,  i.e.,  the  covered  hall  from  the  open 
square  in  the  words: —  "to  avoid  the  severity  of  the  weather 
by  transferring  the  traffic  of  merchants  in  winèer  to  the  bas- 
ilicas built  an  the  forum."   But  the  merchants  were  not  the 
only  class,  whose  needs  were  served  by  the  halls;  first  of  ail 
the  court  of  justice  hère  required  a  protected  room,  isolated 
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from  the  noise  of  the  streets,  in  the  form  of  an  addition  at- 
tached  to  one  end  of  the   oblong  basilica. 

iote  13.   Oioero   ad  Attic,    17^   16. 

Vote  14,  Vitruuius  de  Arah,  lib,  7,  cap,  I;  ut  per  hiemem 
aine  moleata  tempestatum  ae  Qonferre  in  eaa  (aoil,  baailieaa 
adjunotaa)   negotianea  poaaint, 

This  apsidal  or  transverse  oblong  annex  enclosed  the  raised 
platfopm  of  the  tribunal,  the  places  of  the  judge  and  his  as- 
sistants. 

Hôte  15^     Àftep  Oanina^  L»     Gli   edefizi   di   Roma  antioa» 
Some»      1849-52, 

Mote  16,     After  !>enkmûler  der  tunat,   Stuttgart,   1888, 

Â  direct  connection  tiitb  the  principal  room  was  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  not  even  advisable;  hère  was  the  place  of 
judgement,  there  the  exchange  and  œarket  hall.  Therefore  the 
narrow  porticos  extended  around  the  broad  and  lofty  hall  of 
the  latter;  the  row  of  columns  or  of  piers  was  unbroken  on  the 
end  before  the  apse  of  the  tribunal.  To  this  side  portico 
was  preferably  added  an  upper  gallery;  sometiœes  there  were 
two  porticos  instead  of  one  on  each  side,  and  thèse  even  ext- 
ended in  galleries  around  the  central  space,   so  that  it  pro- 
duced  a  five-aisled  arrangement  in  plan. 

17,      Thua,    although  hypothetioally,    are  reatored   the  Baaili- 
oa  Olpia  on  Trajan'a  forum,    and  alao  generally    the  Baailioa 
Julia  en   the  Forum  in  Rome, 

11.  gxamples. 

This  is  the  basai  scheme  of  the  basilica,  as  Vitruvius  (V,l) 
describes  it  to  us,  and  the  ruins  support  this  in  détail.  Â 
coinpleèely  preserved  basilica  no  longer  remains  before  our  ey- 
es,  and  the  rules  justifying  exceptions,  for  example  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  ceiling,  i.e.,  in  the  omission  of  the  raised 
portion,  do  not  in  themselves  require  retraction,  for  example 
at  the  Basilica  in  Pompeii  (Pigs.  17,  18).  Simplification  of 
the  purpose  of  the  building,  as  the  transfer  of  it  to  traffic, 
made  the  addition  pf  the  tribunal  unnecessary.  (Basilica  Jalia 
in  Borne,  ffig.  19   );  intimate  connection  with  a  relègious 
structure  required  the  addition  of  a  tempel  room  (Vitruvius' 
Basilica  in  B'ano);  «.or  limited  dimensions,  there  agàân  suffi- 
ced  the  undivided  plan  of  the  hall  without  supports  for  the 
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from  the  noise  of  the  streets,  in  the  form  of  an  addition  at- 
tached  to  one  end  of  the  oblong  basilica. 

Mote  13^  Gieero   ad   Àttio»    17^   16. 

Vote  14,  Vitruoius  de  Arah,  lib»  V,  cap,  I;  ut  per  hiemem 
aine  moleata  tempestatum  ae  oonferne  in  eaa  (aoil.  baailieaa 
adjunotaa)   negotiarea  poaaint. 

This  apsidal  or  transverse  oblong  annex  enclosed  the  raised 
platfopm  of  the  tribunal,  the  places  of  the  jadge  and  his  as- 
sistants. 

Hôte  15.     Àftep  Oanina.  L.     Gli   edefizi  di  Roma  antioa. 
Borne»      1849-52. 

Soie  16.     Àfter  Denkm^ler  der  iunat.   Stuttgart,   1888. 

Â  direct  connection  with  the  principal  room  was  not  only 
unnecessapy,  but  not  even  advisable;  hère  was  the  place  of 
judgement,  there  the  exchange  and  market  hall.  Therefore  the 
narpow  porticos  extended  around  the  broad  and  lofty  hall  of 
the  latter;  the  row  of  columns  or  of  piers  was  unbroken  on  the 
end  before  the  apse  of  the  tribunal.  To  this  side  portico 
was  preferably  added  an  upper  gallery;  sometimes  there  were 
two  porticos  instead  of  one  on  each  side,  and  thèse  even  ext- 
ended in  galleries  around  the  central  space,   so  that  it  pro- 
duced  a  five-aisled  arrangement  in  plan. 

17.      Thua,    althoagh  hypothetioally,    are  reatored    the  Boaili- 
sa  Ulpia  on  Trajan'a  forum,    and  alao  generally    the  BaailiQa 
Julia  en   the  Forum  in  Rome, 

11.  PxaiDples. 

This  is  the  basai  scheme  of  the  basilica,  as  Vitruvius  (V,l) 
describes  it  to  us,  and  the  ruins  support  this  in  détail.  A 
compleèely  preserved  basilica  no  longer  remains  before  our  ey- 
es,  and  the  rules  justifying  exceptions,  for  exaœple  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  ceiling,  i.e.,  in  the  omission  of  the  raised 
portion,  do  not  in  theœselves  require  retraction,  for  example 
at  the  Basilica  in  Pompeii  (Pigs.  17,  18).  Simplification  of 
the  puppose  of  the  building,  as  the  transfep  of  it  to  tpaffic, 
made  the  addition  pf  the  tpibunal  unnecessapy.  (Basilica  Julia 
in  Rome,  ffig.  19   )•  intimate  connection  with  a  pelègious 
stpucture  requiped  the  addition  of  a  tempel  poom  (Vitpuvius* 
Basilica  in  Pano);  »op  limited  dimensions,  thepe  agàin  suffi- 
ced  the  undivided  plan  of  the  hall  without  suppopts  fop  the 
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fpom  the  noise  of  the  streets,  in  the  form  of  an  addition  at- 
tached  to  one  end  of  the  oblong  basilica. 

Mote  13^   Gicefo  ad  Attio,    17^   16, 

Vote  14^  Vitruoius  de  Arah,  lib»  7,  oap*  I;  ut  per  hiemem 
sine  moleata  tempeatatum  se  àonferre  in  eas  (soil,  basilioas 
adjunctas)   negotiarea  possint, 

This  apsidal  or  tpansverse  oblong  annex  enclosed  the  raised 
platform  of  the  tribunal,  the  places  of  the  judge  and  his  as- 
sistants. 

Mote  15^     Âfter  Oanina^  L»     Gli   edefizi  di   Roma  antioa* 
Home,      1849-52, 

Mote  16,     After  Denkm^ler  dew  tunst,   Stuttgart,   1888, 

Â  direct  connection  with  the  principal  room  was  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  not  even  advisable;  hère  was  the  place  of 
judgement,  there  the  exchange  and  niarket  hall.  Therefore  the 
narpow  porticos  extended  around  the  broad  and  lofty  hall  of 
the  latter;  the  roii  of  coluœns  or  of  piers  was  unbroken  on  the 
end  before  the  apse  of  the  tribunal.  To  this  side  portico 
was  preferably  added  an  upper  gallery;  sometiffles  there  were 
two  porticos  instead  of  one  on  each  side,  and  thèse  even  ext- 
ended in  galleries  around  the  central  space,   so  that  it  pro- 
duced  a  five-aisled  arrangement  in  plan. 

17,      Thus,    althoagh  hypothetioally,    are  reatored    the  Baaili- 
oa  Olpia  on  Trajan's  Forum,    and  also  generally    the  Basilioa 
Julia  en   the  Forum  in  Rome, 

11.  ixamples. 

This  is  the  basai  scheme  of  the  basilica,  as  Vitruvius  (V,l) 
describes  it  to  us,  and  the  ruins  support  this  in  détail.  A 
coœpleèely  preserved  basilica  no  longer  remains  before  our  ey- 
es,  and  the  rules  justifying  exceptions,  for  example  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  ceiling,  i.e.,  in  the  omission  of  the  raised 
portion,  do  not  in  themselves  require  retraction,  for  example 
at  the  Basilica  in  Pompeii  (Pigs.  17,  18).  Simplification  of 
the  purpose  of  the  building,  as  the  transfer  of  it  to  traffic, 
made  the  addition  pf  the  tribunal  unnecessary.  (Basilica  Julia 
in  Rome,  B'ig.  19   );  intimate  connection  with  a  religions 
structure  required  the  addition  of  a.  tempel  room  (Vitruvius' 
Basilica  in  Pano);  *or  limited  dimensions,  there  agàin  suffi- 
ced  the  undivided  plan  of  the  hall  without  supports  for  the 
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ceiliBg  ,  with  tëe  adjoining  jplaoe  for  the  court.  (Tirngad  in 
Numidia.  fig.  20.   ) 

note  16.     from  Benhm%ler  der  Kunst.   Stuttgart»  1888» 

Xote  18»     from  HMlsen»   Oh.     Bas  Romanum»   Rome.   1892. 

Hôte  19.     trom  Boeswilwald.   S.  ^  R.   Cagnat.      Tirngad  ete. 
Paris.   1893.  / 

Where  space  perœittéd  tbis,  for  convenience  of  communication 
with  the  open  area  of  the  forum,  one  of  the  longer  sides  of 
the  basilica  was  turned  toward  the  latter  (Basilica  3ulia,  M^ 
ilia,  [Jlpia,  at  Rome,  Basilica  at  Tiingad);  in  other  cases, 
the  chief  entrance  must  be  placed  at  the  end  opposite  the  tri- 
bunal (Basilica  at  Pompeii).  The  other  sides  aiight  partly  o- 
pen  to  the  exterior,  or  be  partly  built  up  with  rooms  at  the 
sides(Basilica  3ulia  in  Rome,  Basilica  at  Tirngad). 
12.  Private  Basilicas. 

Custom  and  the  form  naturalized  in  public  life,  like  the  ar- 
chitectural ricbness  of  thé  plan,  may  hâve  recommended  the  ad- 
option of  thèse  basilican  interiors  in  the  palaces  of  the  weal- 
thy  and  distinguished,  like  the  strikingly  similar  *Igyptian 
Oeci".  Thèse  private  basilicas  sometimes  adorned  the  richer 
dwellings  (Domus),  according  to  the  statements  of  Vitruvius 
and  others,  especially  in  Rome  after  the  beginning  of  the 
splendid  impérial  period. 

Hère  was  the  purpose  of  those  rooms,  to  serve  the  needs  of 
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cérémonials,  réceptions,  and  the  sittings  of  courts  of  justice; 

therefore  the  apse  with  its  platform  formed  an  intégral  part  of 
the  interior  in  a  far  higher  degree,  than  in  the  forensic  bas- 
ilicas; hère  was  therefore  omitted  the  mode  of  séparation  of 
the  basili/Ca  and  the  tribunal,  such  as  was  required  in  the  fo- 
rensic planu  by  the  extension  of  the  side  aisles  across  the 
ends.  Prom  the  so-called  concentric  subdivision  of  the  inte- 
rior, there  came  hère  a  parallel  longer  subdivision;  a  wide 
central  aisle  is  accompanied  by  one  side  aisle  along  each  lon- 
ger side,  with  or  without  galleries;  the  main  entrance  lies 
opposite  the  apse. 

Mote  20.      7itruuiu8.      VI.   5. 

Such  an  interior  ia  basilican  form  of  plan,  but  net  to  be 
restored  in  élévation  with  certainty,  was  possessed  by  the 
Palace  Plavian  (Augastan  ?)  on  the  Palatine.  Nine  columns 
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ceiliûg  ,  with  tëe  adjoining  place  for  the  court.  (Tirngad  in 
Nuffliciia.  fig.  20*   ) 

Mote  16.     From  Benkmûlei*  der  ïunst.   Stuttgart»   1888» 
Mo  te  18.     From  HBlsen»   Oh»     Bas  Romanum»   Rome.   1892» 
Hôte  19»     from  Boeawilwald»   S»  4  R»  Gagnât»      îimgad  eie» 
Paris»   1893» 

Where  space  permittôd  this,  for  convenience  ôf  commun icatiou 
with  the  open  area  of  the  forum,  one  of  the  longer  sides  of 
the  basilica  was  turned  toward  the  latter  (Basilioa  5ulia,  iœ» 
ilia,  Ulpia,  at  Ronse,  Basilica  at  Tiœgad);  in  other  cases, 
the  chief  entrance  must  be  placed  at  the  end  opposite  the  tri- 
bunal (Basilica  at  Poœpeii).  The  other  sides  might  partly  o- 
pen  to  the  exterior,  or  be  partly  built  up  with  rooms  at  the 
sides(Basilica  dulia  in  Rome,  Basilica  at  Timgad). 
12.  Private  Basilicas. 
Custom  and  the  form  naturalized  in  public  life,  like  the  ar- 
chitectural ricbness  of  thé  plan,  may  hâve  recommended  the  ad- 
option of  thèse  basilican  interiors  in  the  palaces  of  the  weal- 
thy  and  distinguished,  like  the  strikingly  similar  ''Egyptian 
Oeci".  Thèse  private  basilicas  sometiœes  adorned  the  richer 
dwellings  (Domus),  according  to  the  statements  of  Vitruvius 
and  others,  especially  in  Rome  after  the  beginning  of  the 
splendid  impérial  period» 

Hère  was  the  purpose  of  those  rooms,  to  serve  the  needs  of 

2( 
cérémonials,  réceptions,  and  the  sittings  of  courts  of  justice; 

therefore  the  apse  with  its  platform  formed  an  intégral  part  of 
the  interior  in  a  far  higher  degree,  than  in  the  forensic  bas- 
ilicas; hère  was  therefore  omitted  the  mode  of  séparation  of 
the  basilica  and  the  tribunal,  such  as  was  required  in  the  fo- 
rensic planu  by  the  extension  of  the  side  aisles  across  the 
ends.  Prom  the  so-called  concentric  subdivision  of  the  inte- 
rior, there  came  hère  a  parallel  longer  subdivision;  a  wide 
central  aisle  is  accompanied  by  one  side  aisle  along  each  lon- 
ger side,  with  or  without  galleries;  the  main  entrance  lies 
opposite  the  apse. 

fote  20»      Vitruvius»      VI»   5» 

Such  an  interior  in  basilican  form  of  plan,  but  not  to  be 
restored  in  élévation  with  certainty,  was  possessed  by  the 
Palace  B'iavian  (Augustan  ?)  on  the  Palatine.  Nine  columns 
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ceiling  ,  with  the  adjoining  place  for  the  court. (Tiœgad  in 
Numidia.  g'ig*  20.  ) 

Kote  16.     From  Benkmûler  der  Kunat.   Stuttgart^  1888. 

Mo  te  18.     from  HËlaen.   Oh.     Bas  Somanum.   Rome.   1892. 

Hôte  19.     from  Boeswilwald.   S.  i  R.  Gagnât.      Timgad  ete. 
Paris.   1893. 

Where  space  perœittàd  tbis,  for  conveoience  of  commun icat ion 
»ith  the  open  area  of  the  forum,  one  of  the  longer  sides  of 
the  basilica  was  turned  toward  the  latter  (Basilica  5ulia,  M^ 
ilia,  Olpia,  at  Rome,  Basilica  at  Tinigad);  in  other  cases, 
the  chief  entrance  must  be  placed  at  the  end  opposite  the  tri- 
bunal (Basilica  at  Pompeii)»  The  other  sides  œight  partly  o- 
pen  to  the  exterior,  or  be  partly  built  up  with  rooms  at  the 
sides(6asilica  dulia  in  Rome,  Basilica  at  Tingad)* 
12.  Private  Basilicas. 

Custom  and  the  form  naturalized  in  public  life,  like  the  ar- 
chitectural richness  of  thè  plan,  œay  hâve  recommended  the  ad- 
option of  thèse  basilican  interiors  in  the  palaces  of  the  weal- 
tby  and  distinguished,  like  the  strikingly  similar  ''îgyptian 
Oeci*.  Thèse  private  basilicas  soœetiiBes  adorned  the  richer 
dwellings  (Domus),  according  to  the  statements  of  Vitruvius 
and  others,  especially  in  Rome  after  the  beginning  of  the 
splendid  impérial  period» 

Hère  was  the  purpose  of  those  rooms,  to  serve  the  needs  of 

20 
cérémonials,  réceptions,  and  the  sittings  of  courts  of  justice; 

therefore  the  apse  with  its  platform  formed  an  intégral  part  of 
the  interior  in  a  far  higher  degree,  than  in  the  forensic  bas- 
ilicas; hère  was  therefore  omitted  the  mode  of  séparation  of 
the  basilica  and  the  tribunal,  such  as  was  required  in  the  fo- 
rensic planu  by  the  extension  of  the  side  aisles  across  the 
ends.  Prom  the  so-called  concentric  subdivision  of  the  inte- 
rior, there  came  hère  a  parallel  longer  subdivision;  a  wide 
central  aisle  is  accompanied  by  one  side  aisle  along  each  lon- 
ger side,  with  or  without  galleries;  the  main  entrance  lies 
opposite  the  apse. 

Mote  20.      Vitruuius.      VI.   5. 

Such  an  interior  ia  basilican  form  of  plan,  but  not  to  be 
restored  in  élévation  with  certainty,  was  possessed  by  the 
Palace  Plavian  (Augastan  ?)  on  the  Palatine.  Nine  columns 
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on  eaoh  side,  that  may  well  hâve  supported  a  gallery  or  upper 
colonnade,  separate  a  wide  central  space  from  two  narrow  side 
rooms;  opposite  the  fornoep  there  opens  at  one  end  a  great  apse 
with  a  platform  built  within  it.  In  its  vicinity,  marble  en- 
closupes  extend  across  the  oblong  interior  (Pigs.  21,  22). 

The  siinilarity  to  the  later  church  basilica  is  clearly  appa- 
rent. And  yet  the  relation  of  this  to  the  palace  basilica  is 
not  that  of  direct  dérivation;  the  latter  is  not  to  be  desigr- 
nated  as  the  mother  of  the  fornier,  but  both  are  to  be  regarded 
as  sisters,  as  in  in  equal  way  descendants  from  the  forensic 
basilica,  even  if  not  equaily  ancient;  they  are  two  similar 
forrns  of  one  great  species,  The  fact,  that  occasionally  a 
transfer  of  a  palace  basilica  to  a  Christian  conaïaunity  occur- 
red,  for  exaœple,  as  shown  by  the  names  of  the  former  owners 
of  the  palaces  frequently  adhering  to  the  older  churches,  is 
as  ïittle  found  by  good  authority,  as  the  assertion  that 
sometiaies  even  public  basilicas  were  acquired  by  the  Christ-- 
lans  lor  tûeir  religions  purposes  ana  utiiizea  xneretor;  tne 
lormeriy  gênerai  view  œust  De  aeoiaeaiy  opposed,  tnat  tne 
unristian  dasiiica  origmatea  in  an  entirely  airect  aerivat- 
lon  troffl  one  or  "cne  otner  Kina,  its  originators  were  eciect- 
ics,  wno  cnose  ainong  a  rien  store  of  alliea  buildings  zne   one 
ffiost  neariy  corresponamg  ana  iranstormea  it  mto  a  narmonious 
wnole  m  adaptmg  it  to  tne  requirements  ot  tne  new  religion, 
ine  siffliiarity  ot  purpose  V  réception  ot  a  great  assemniy  for 
T,ne  purpose  ot  addressmg  it,  etc.;  produced  tne  close  arcnit- 
ectural  reiationsnip,  tor  example,  to  tne  palace  basilica. 

Tne  toriDeriy  common  statement,  opposed  irom  varions  points 
of  View,  that  tne  cnristian  nasilica  was  derived  from  certain 
rooms  of  tne  antique  nouse,  for  example,  trom  tne  atrium  or  pér- 
istyle itne  former  view  is  now  represented  especialiy  Dy  Dehio 
and  tne  latter  by  v.  acnultze;,  cannot  ce  discussed  nere  turtner 
wifinout  danger  to  tne  extent  of  tnis  naïf  volume.  1  refer  for 
turtner  information  to  tne  anaiysis  m  roy  dook,  mentioned  celow. 

9ote  21,     Kunsthtstoriaohe  Studien,    Tûbingen,   1886.    Fp,   1-40, 
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on  each  side,  that  may  well  hâve  supported  a  gallery  or  upp«r 
colonnade,  separate  a  wide  central  space  from  two  narrow  side 
rooms;  opposite  the  formep  there  opens  at  one  end  a  great  apse 
with  a  platforiD  built  within  it«  In  its  ricinity,  aiarble  en- 
closupes  extend  across  the  oblong  interior  (Pigs.  21,  22). 

The  similarity  to  the  later  church  basilica  is  clearly  appa- 
rent. And  yet  the  relation  of  this  to  the  palace  basilica  is 
not  that  of  direct  dérivation;  the  latter  is  not  to  be  design 
nated  as  the  mother  of  the  former,  but  both  are  to  be  regarded 
as  sisters,  as  in  an  equal  way  descendants  from  the  forensic 
basilica,  even  if  not  equally  ancient;  they  are  two  similar 
fornas  of  one  great  species.  The  fact,  that  occasionally  a 
transfer  of  a  palace  basilica  to  a  Christian  comiaunity  occur- 
red,  for  example,  as  shown  by  the  names  of  the  former  owners 
of  the  palaces  frequently  adhering  to  the  older  churches,  is 
as  ïittle  found  by  good  authority,  as  the  assertion  that 
sometiœes  even  public  basilicas  were  acquired  by  the  Christ-- 
lans  lor  tneir  reiigious  purposes  ana  utilizea  xneretor;  tne 
lormeriy  gênerai  vie»  must  De  aeciaediy  opposed,  tnat  tne 
uaristian  dasiiica  origmatea  m  an  entirely  direct  dérivat- 
ion trom  one  or  tne  otner  Kind,  its  origmators  were  eciect- 
ics,  wno  cnose  among  a  rien  store  ot  aliied  buildings  tne  one 
iBOSt  neariy  corresponding  ana  iranstormea  it  mto  a  narmonious 
wnoie  m  adaptmg  it  to  tne  requirements  ot  tne  new  religion, 
me  simiiarity  ot  purpose  i réception  ot  a  great  assemniy  for 
tne  purpose  ot  addressmg  it,  etc.  j  produced  tne  close  arcnit- 
ecturai  reiationsnip,  tor  example,  to  tne  palace  Dasiiica. 

Tne  tormeriy  common  statement,  opposed  trom  varions  points 
ot  View,  tnat  tne  unristian  Dasiiica  was  derived  trom  certain 
rooms  ot  tne  antique  nouse,  tor  exampie,  trom  tne  atrium  or  pér- 
istyle (tne  tormer  view  is  now  represented  especiaiiy  Dy  DeJiio 
and  tne  latter  by  v.  tjcnuitze;,  cannot  De  discussed  nere  turtner 
wmnout  danger  to  tne  extent  ot  tnis  naît  volume,  i  reter  for 
turtner  mtormation  to  tne  anaiysis  m  my  dook,  mentioned  Deiow. 

9ote  21,     Kansthiatoriaohe  Studien.    TÛbingen.   1886,    Fp,   1-40, 
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Chapter  $•  Scheœe  of  the  Christian  Basilica. 
13«  ârpangeraent  of  the  Bhristian  Basilica. 

With  ail  siffiilarity  of  the  basai  scheme,  Early  Christian  Ar- 
obitecture  was  still  far  reraoved  from  ail  rigid  constraint. 
In  the  plan,  élévation,  and  in  the  arrangement,  ne   ineet  with  a 
rich  yariety  within  the  saaie  thème,  Since  it  is  the  purpose 
of  this  half  volume  to  represent  Early  Christian  architecture^ 
in  its  characteristio  chief .forms,  and  to  portray  it  on  a  his- 
torical  basis  in  its  most  important  représentations,  so  must  a 
purely  systematic  illustration  of  its  gênerai  meaning  be  omit- 
ted,  and  this  must  rather  appear  in  its  spécifie  forms  with  a 
description  of  the  corresponding  monuments. 

for  a  purely  systematic  method  of  considération,  référence 
is  hère  made  to  my  book  mentioned  below,  wherein  I  hâve  made 
the  attempt  to  lay  down  the  chief  arohaeologioal  base  lines 
of  the  thème.  As  introductory  to  it,  a  detached  description 
of  the  following  concise  éléments  may  therefore  suffice. 

Hôte  S8,     bie  altchristliche  Arakitektur  in  systematiaoher 
Daratellung.     StuttgaFt,      1888. 

The  Christian  basilica  is  divided  in  two  parts  in  purpose 
and  formj  the  nave  and  the  presbytery  (choir  in  the  mediaeval 
expression).  The  presbytery  has  the  form  of  an  apse  or  exed- 
ra,  semicircular  in  plan,  in  élévation  covered  by  a  half  dôme. 
It  is  the  place  for  the  clergy,  the  bishop,  the  priest  and  dea- 
cons,  the  sanctuary  (sanctuarium),  the  room  closed  to  the  lai- 
ty  (adyton),  which  from  its  décoration  by  a  shell  already  em- 
ployed  in  the  antique,  was  also  termed  the  shell  (concha),  as 
men  were  accustomed  to  transfer  to  it  the  appellation  of  tri- 
bunal or  tribune,  on  account  of  its  relationship  in  form  to 
the  annex  to  the  forensic  basilica.  The  apse  was  also  termed 
the  bema,  since  beiné  elevated  by  a  few  steps,  it  rose  above 
the  level  of  the  pavement  of  the  nave.  Only  later,  when  the 
choir  of  singers  found  its  place  hère,  when  at  first  they 
stood  in  the  nave,  was  adopted  the  name  of  choir(scil.  psall- 
entium),  which  is  now  usual.  The  terra  altar  space  (altarium) 
finally  indicated  ^hat  the  altar  had  its  place  hère  on  the 
border  between  the  spaces  for  the  community  and  the  priests. 

Three  or  even  f ive  great  Windows  in  the  wall  of  the  apse  af- 
forded  abundant  admission  for  light.  And  the  rising  sun 
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Chapter  $.  Schemc  of  the  Christian  Basilica. 
13.  ârpangement  of  the  Ghristian  Basilica. 

Hith  ail  siinilarity  of  the  basai  scherae,  Early  Christian  Ar- 
abitecture  was  still  far  removed  froœ  ail  rigid  constraint. 
In  the  plan,  élévation,  and  in  the  arrangement,  we  ineet  with  a 
rioh  yapiety  within  the  saœe  thème.  Since  it  is  the  puppose 
of  this  half  volume  to  pepresent  iaply  Christian  apchitectupe 
in  its  characteristic  chief .fopms,  and  to  portpay  it  on  a  his- 
topical  basis  in  its  most  important  peppesentations,  so  must  a 
pupely  systematic  illustpation  of  its  gênerai  meaning  be  omit- 
ted,  and  this  must  pathep  appeap  in  its  spécifie  forms  with  a 
descpiption  of  the  coppesponding  monuments. 

l?op  a  pupely  systematic  method  of  considepation,  pefepence 
is  hepe  made  to  my  book  mentioned  below,  whepein  I  hâve  made 
the  attempt  to  lay  down  the  chief  apchaeological  base  lines 
of  the  thème.  As  intpoductopy  to  it,  a  detached  description 
of  the  following  concise  éléments  raay  thepefope  suffice. 

Note  23»     Bie  altchrtatliehe  Àrohitektur   in   aystematiacher 
Daratellung»     Stuttgapt*      1888» 

The  Chpistian  basilica  is  divided  in  two  papts  in  puppose 
and  fopm*  ths  nave  and  the  ppesbytepy  (choir  in  the  mediaeval 
exppession).  The  ppesbytepy  bas  the  fopm  of  an  apse  op  exed- 
pa,  semicipculap  in  plan,  in  élévation  coveped  by  a  half  dôme. 
It  is  the  place  fop  the  clepgy,  the  bishop,  the  ppiest  and  dea- 
cons,  the  sanctuapy  (sanctuapium),  the  poom  closed  to  the  lai- 
ty  (adyton),  which  fpom  its  decopation  by  a  shell  alpeady  em- 
ployed  in  the  antique,  was  also  tepmed  the  shell  (concha),  as 
men  wepe  accustomed  to  tpansfep  to  it  the  appellation  of  tpi- 
bunal  OP  tpibune,  on  account  of  its  pelationship  in  fopm  to 
the  annex  to  the  fopensic  basilica.  The  apse  was  also  termed 
the  berna,  since  beiné  elevated  by  a  few  steps,  it  pose  above 
the  level  of  the  pavement  of  the  nave.  Only  latep,  when  the 
choir  of  singeps  found  its  place  hepe,  when  at  first  they 
stood  in  the  nave,  was  adopted  the  name  of  choip(scil.  psall- 
entium),  which  is  now  usual.  The  terra  altar  space  (altapium) 
finally  indicated  ^hat  the  altar  had  its  place  hepe  on  the 
bopdep  between  the  spaces  for  the  community  and  the  priests. 

Thpee  or  even  five  gpeat  Windows  in  the  wall  of  the  apse  af- 
fopded  abundant  admission  for  light.  And  the  pising  sun 
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should  siiine  through  fche  Windows  of  the  presbytery,  a  désire 
opposedtd  thé* ptac>ti^e-.ot.aati.giiê, temple  architecture  with 
the  entrance  doorway  turned  toward  the  Êast,  and  which  already 
in  the  3  rd  century  led  to  the  rule  for  the  "orientation*'  of 
the  oharch,  6ertainly  in  the  beginning,  and  even  later  in 
conséquence  of  local  requirements,  the  exceptions  are  alœost 
as  numerous  as  the  exâmples  in  accordance  with  the  rule» 

As  a  nearly  regular  extension,  there,  appear.  beside  the  ap- 
sis  at  the  ends  of  the  side  aisles  of  the  nave  smaller  rectan- 
gular  or  apsidal  side  rooms  (conchulae),  one  of  which  served 
as  a  sacristy  (diaconicon),  and  the  other  as  a  préparation 
rooffi  (prothesis),  i.e,,  for  offering  and  preparing  the  commu- 
nion gifts  of  bread  and  wine,  which  were  at  first  presented 
by  the  members  of  the  community  themselves  for  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  An  entrance  opening  in  the  entire  width 
of  the  room  distinguished  the  préparation  roora  (prothesis) 
froœ  tûe  otherwise  similarly  sbaped  sacristy  (diaconicon) 
wibh  its  smaller  doorway. 

The  trànsverse  aisle  between  nave  and  apse  is  almost  indis- 
pensable in  the  middle  âges,  but  it  is  known  to  the  E'arly 
Christian  period  only  in  vanishing  exceptions.  Its  origin  is 
due  to  the  désire  for  a  more  dignified  and  richer  treatment 
of  the  space  for  the  clergy,  as  required  generally  by  the  apse 
with  its  side  rooms  and  the  space  borrowed  from  the  nave  by 
enclosures* 

With  the  presbytery  is  contrasted  the  nave,subdivided  by 
parallel  rows  of  isolated  columns  into  a  wider  central  aisle 
and  two  or  sometimes  even  four  side  aisles.  Churches  of  a 
single  aisle  form  vanishing  exceptions  in  the  multitude  of  ex- 
isting  monuments;  so  strong  was  the  habit  of  the  basilica,  inr 
deed,  that  even  originally  single-ai^led  buildings  adapted 
from  the  antique,  such  as  the  hall  of  Palace  Sessorian  (S. 
Croce  in  Gerusalemme)  at  Borne  and  others,  were  at  once  divid- 
ed  into  three  aisles  by  the  introduction  of  columns.  Galler- 
ies  over  the  side  aisles,  more  coomon  for  women  in  the  East, 
with  its  more  rigid  practioe  of  the  séparation  of  the  sexes, 
only  occasionally  occurred  in  the  West. 

tSolamns  everywhere  served  as  supports  for  the  clearstory 
walls  of  the  middle  aisle,  with  fex  exceptions  in  the  form  of 
piers,  their  capitals  or  bases  being  adorned  by  a  Christian 
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symbol  in  the  form  of  a  cross  or  monogram,  The  horizontal  en- 
tablature  is  found  but  seldom,  generally  the  semicircular  arch 
with  rich  archivolt,  as  already  in  the  later  Roman  seoular  ar- 
chitecture (Palace  Qiocletian  in  Salona,  etc.).  —  The  arr- 
angement of  the  Windows  in  the  clearstory  walls  of  the  center 
aisle  was  extremely  rich;  as  a  rule,  a  high  and  broad  round- 
arched  window,  closed  by  a  perforated  marble  slab  (transenna), 
corresponded  to  each  intercolumniation  of  the  arcades  of  the 
central  aisle.  Only  in  later  times  was  glass  employed  instead 
of  a  marble  slab,  when  thèse  numerous  Windows  were  frequently 
walled  up,  excepting  two  or  three  on  each  side.  The  primitive 
condition  may  frequently  be  recognized  still  on  the  exterior. 
A^  examples  may  serve  Ss.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  in  Rome,(fig.  23) 
and  S.  Apollinare  in  Classe  near  Ravenna  (See  later  text). 

tikewise  hâve  the  Windows  in  the  walls  of  the  side  aisles 
been  usually  sacrificed  to  the  later  custom  of  building  chap- 
els;  the  ruins  at  the  East  were  net  affected  by  later  additi- 
ons and  still  retain  them. 

Over  the  interior  extends  a  horizontal  ceiling,  mostly  panel* 
ed  and  painted  in  différent  colors;  the  visible  roof  trusses 
were  later  the  rule,  but  at  first  were  evidently  an  exception. 
The  gable  roof  was  covered  by  tiles  and  gently  inclined,  like 
the  shed  roofs  over  the  side  aisles;  hipped  roofs  were  first 
known  to  the  middle  âges. 

The  main  building  was  at  least  preceded  ^y  a  portico,  at 
first  frequently  by  a  fore-court  surrounded  by  porticos,  the 
atrium,  at  the  centre  of  which  was  to  be  found  a  fountain,  the 
Qantharus,  often  adorned  by  a  roof  on  colamns. 

The  entrance  gateway  to  the  atrium  was  preferably  made  of  ar-r 
chitectural  importance  as  a  massive  propyleum,  on  which,  accord- 
ing  to  the  words  of  Susebius: —  "the  eyes  of  persons  of  a  dif- 
férent faith  fell,  inducing  them  to  enter  on  account  of  the  as- 
tonishing  and  wonderful  work." 

finally  and  for  especially  rich  churches,  the  désire  for  a 
complète  séparation  of  ths  main  building  from  ail  secular  sur- 
roundings  led  to  the  arrangement  of  an  open  court  (temenos;  per- 
ibolos)  around  the  entire  church,  just  as  often  found  at  ant- 
ique temples  (Temple  Apollo  in  Pompeii,  Temple  of  Venus  and  Roma 
in  Rome,  Temples  in  Aizani,  Baalbec,  etc.);  porticos  enclosed 
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it,  buildiQgs  of  various  kinds,  baths,  inns,  etc.  adjoining  it. 
14.  Internai  ïquipuient. 

for  the  equipment  of  the  interior  of  the  basilica,  there  at 
first  existed  no  restraining  standard;  but  the  requirsments  of 
worship  soon  made  indispensable  the  adoption  of  certain  fixed 
furnitare.  Around  the  semicirole  of  the  apse  extended  bhe  ben- 
ches  of  the  priests;  in  their  midst  s»as  raised  on  a  step  the 
throne  of  the  bishop.  Like  thèse  on  the  longitudinal  axis  of 
the  building,  but  brought  forward^^o  the  front  of  the  presby- 
tery,  stands  the  altar,  at  first  a  simple  wood  or  stone  table, 
to  which  the  officiating  priest  passed  directly  frora  the  apse, 
his  face  being  turned  toward  the  congrégation.  Only  when  the 
custoiii  was  introduced,  of  bupying  the  corpses  of  martyrs  in  the 
church,  did  the  altar  become  a  shrine  for  relies.  The  change 
froffl  the  table  vfith  separate  legs  to  a  closed  chest  my   yet  be 
followed  on  the  monuments.  When  even  particles  of  corpses  be- 
came  prized  as  relies,  a  hole  eut  in  the  top  slab  (mensa)  of 
the  altar  sufficsd. 

The  canopy  (cijDorium),  a  roof  on  columns,  between  which  were 
stretched  costly  hangings,  frequently  rose  above  the  altar, 
while  enclosures  (cancelli),  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  a 
rovT  of  columns  vfith  Connecting  entablature  and  costly  décora- 
tions, natkei  the  limit  of  the  presbytery  toward  the  part  of 
the  nave  assigned  to  the  congrégation.  Likewise  enclosed  by 
balustrades,  there  was  frequently  a  separate  place  in  the  cen- 
tre aisle  for  the  singers  (schola  cantorum),  perforated  or 
sculptured  panels  being  inserted  between  piers,  as  yet  appear 
in  a  mediaeval  reste ration  in  Roman  churcftes  (fig.  24  ").  The 
ambos  also  found  a  place  hère,  high  marble  platfornos  with  en- 
closure  and  reading  desk,  from  which  were  read  the  Gospels  and 
S;pistles,  and  sermons  were  later  preached,  sinee  by  increased 
dimensions  of  the  interior  and  additional  altar  décorations, 
preaching  from  the  throne  in  the  apse  was  made  more  difficult. 

Ifote   55.  ÀGQoriing   to   Kraus, 

Il   in  the  furnitare  mentioned,  the  hand  of  the  sculpter  ap- 
pears  very  little  in  works  in  relief,  on  the  other  hand  ail 
other  décoration  of  the  church  interiors  was  left  to  the  paint- 
er,  and  especially  to  tbe  mosaicist.  The  pavement  was  composed 
of  costly  stones  of  différent  colors  set  in  linear  patterns,  in 
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the  style  of  the  so-called  opus  Alexandrinuœ,  as  may  still  be 
frequently  seen  in  the  mediaeval  restorations  of  Boman  chupch- 
es.  Similar  patterns  also  sometimes  fill  the  spandrels  between 
the  archivolts  of  the   central  aisle,  vihile  above  in  the  wide 
band  beneath  the  Windows  as  well  as  between  and  above  them, 
figure  compositions  found  place,  sometinaes  in  separate  scènes 
from  the  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament,  sometimes  in  digni- 
fied  isolatsd  fiéures  or  solemn  processions  of  saints, 

Richer  fiéure  ornament  likewise  décorâtes  the  wall  over  the 
arch  of  the  apse,  and  in  churches  with  transepts,  the  wall  o- 
ver  the  booad  arched  openings  to  the  latter;  both  arches  bore 
the  name  of  triumphal  arch.  A  prominent  place  was  finally 
the  vault  of  the  apse,  from  whose  .golden  ground  looked  down 
in  solemn  earnestness  the  form  of  the  Saviour,  surrounded  by 
apostles  and  saints. 

This  rich  polychromatic  iupression  of  the  interior  was  fur- 
ther  heightened  and  elevatsd  by  the  costly  hangings  in  the  ar- 
cades, the  coffered  ceiliag  gleaming  in  gold  and  color,  and 
this  must  hâve  bsen  entirely  dazzlin?5  in  effect  under  evening 
illumination,  so  lavishly  ppodaced  by   the  numerous  pendent 
lamps  and  candelabra  of  precious  materials,  which  writers  are 
unwearied  in  mentioaing  as  the  rich  gifts  of  princes  and  bish- 
ops. 

lo.   Sxterior. 

ffar  more  than  the  interiors  of  the  still  remaining  Sarly 
Christian  buildings  of  the  îHest  did  the  exteriors  suffer  lat- 
er  changes.  Pompous  façades,  mostly  in  the  Barocco  style, 
now  cover  the  fronts  of  the  basilicas;  the  choir  has  bsen  en- 
tirely rebuilt  in  many  cases,  and  the  sides  are  closely  beset 
by  rows  of  chapels,  being  so  coropletely  concealed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  later  structures,  that  the  necessity  for  architectural 
ornamentation  disacpearsd.  The  restoration  of  the  exteriors 
of  Early  Christian  basilicas  is  thereby  made  expressly  diffi- 
cult;  yet  we  are  not  justified  in  the  frequently  assertsd  err- 
oneous  opinion,  that  the  external  architecture  was  entirely 
neglectsd  in  comparison  with  the  splendor  of  the  interior;  on 
the  contrary,  the  statements  of  contemporary  authors  expressly 
emphasize  the  rich  effect  of  the  exterior  also.  We  may  there- 
fore  assume,  that  the  Roman  custom  of  veneering  or  plastering 
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the  brick  walls  of  the  buildings,  which  continaed  in  use  at 
first  for  churoh  buildings  as  well,  until  as  first  shown  by 
the  buildings  presepved  at  Ravenna,  attempts  vfere  made  to 
présent  the  naked  brickwork  to  the  eye,  but  animating  it  by 
a  slight  architectural  subdivision  (projections,  blind  arch- 
es, horizontal  bands,  etc.). 

But  in  countries  with  purely  eut  stcne  architecture,  we  ev- 
erywhere  iceet  ïiith  a  treatment  of  the  exteriors  of  the  church- 
es  entirely  worthy  of  the  interiors. 

The  preceding  briefly  characterized  gênerai  arrangement  of 
iarly  Christian  churoh  architecture  first  dévotes  attention 
to  only  the  numerically  predominating  group  of  longitudinal 
structures  (basilicas)  in  référence  to  plan  and  superstruct- 
ure. It  is  already  efnphasized,  that  besides  them,  the  idea 
of  èhe  central  structure  appeared  early,  if  even  generally 
reserved  more  for  spécial  parposes  (baptisteries,  tombs,  etc.), 
yet  it  lias  also  employed  for  churcbes  themselves;  already  in 
the  4  th  century  was  founded  the  great  Ohurch  at  Antioch,  to 
mention  this  alone.  But  basilican  construction  was  the  pre- 
vailing  kind  in  the  entire  domain  of  the  church,  and  in  the 
iast  also  at  the  beginning,  and  its  power  was  so  great,  that 
it  also  drew  other  plans  into  its  influence,  which  from  their 
purpose  should  havs  fallen  in  the  other  group  of  central  struc- 
tures; the  cemetery  churches,  i.e.,  the  mémorial  churches 
built  over  toœbs  outside  of  cities.  Only  two  of  the  most  im- 
portant, 3.  Peter  in  its  original  form  and  S.  Paul  near  Rome 
need  be  mentioned  hère,  in  order  to  prove  the  dominating  pos- 
ition of  the  basilica,  even  at  the  beginning  of  bhe  4  th  cen- 
tury. 
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II.  The  Monuments, 
Chapter  7.  Western, 
a.  Roman  Sroup, 
1,  Basilicas, 
lô,  Oldest  Monuments. 

If  we  seek  types  of  th^  différent  variations  of  basilican 
architecture,  we  shall  be  most  ouickly  satxsfied  in  Rome, 
The  3-ai3led  normal  type  likewise  occurred  hère  most  commonly; 
but  at  the  same  time,  we  find  hère  the  churches  of  the  early 
period,  that  rival  the  splendid  seoular  buildings  of  similar 
design  in  spaciousness  and  height;  o-aisled  basilicas  hère  ex- 
ist  in  the  largest  dimensions;  the  rare  transepts  first  appear 
hère  and  almost  exclusively;  finally,  a  motive  borrowed  from 
the  East,  the  plan  of  galleries  over  the  side  aisles,  is  often 
employed,  even  if  but  exceptionally. 

A  detailed  history  of  the  only  hypothetically  reconstructed 
buildings,  uncertain  in  regard  to  their  founding  and  usually 
ïïith  fréquent  later  restorations,  is  not  the  aim  of  this  dis- 
cussion, but  it  must  hère  suffice  to  consider  what  œay  be  cer- 
tainly  recognized  and  is  essential. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  séries  of  the  more  or  less  preserv- 
ed  monuments,  or  of  those  known  from  earlier  drawings,  stand 
the  greatest,  the  5-aisled  basilicas  of  the  4  th  century. 

Tradition  ascribes  the  érection  of  both  the  sepulchral  chur- 
ches of  3,  Peter  and  of  3.  Paul,  the  two  chief  apostles,  as 
îfell  as  of  the  great  Ohurch  in  the  former  Palace  of  the  Later- 
an  to  the  initiative  of  the  emperor  Constantine,  or  of  his  con- 
sort  fausta.  In  their  founding,  ail  three  monuments  likewise 
go  back  to  the  first  décades  of  the  4  th  century,  even  if  the 
completion  of  3.  Peter's  was  only  accomolished  undsr  Constant- 
ine's  successor,  and  S.  Paul 's  already  had  to  submit  to  an  ex- 
tensive  rebuilding  in  336. 

Neither  of  thèse  churches  has  remained  unchanged  ontil  our 
period.  In  the  rebuilding  of  the  Church  of  3.  Peter,  as  it 
was  completed  under  3ulius  II  at  the  beginning  of  the  16  th 
century,  only  slight  fragments  of  the  older  monument  hâve  re- 
mained, and  with  an  entire  change  of  the  ground  plan  and  struc- 
ture, we  are  hère  referred  to  drawings  and  descriptions  of  the 
time  for  its  former  construction.  Thus  in  many  points,  every 
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atteiDpts  at  restoration  must  anfortaaately  exhibit  considéra- 
ble omissions  or  hypothèses. 
17,  S.  fêter  at  Home. 

The  ancient  Ghurch  of  S.  Peter  belongs  in  the  class  of  cerae- 
tery  charohes,  whioh  wers  placed  outside  the  city  v?alls  of  Au- 
relian,  —  only  in  the  9  th  century  did  Pope  Léo  IV  likewise 
enclose  by  walls  that  part  of  the  city  grovin  up  around  the 
Otturoh  of  the  Léonine  city,  —  and  intended  to  venerate  the 
distinguished  tombs,  adopted  almost  exclusively  the  type  of 
basilica,  whioh  had  quickly  become  stpongly  rooted  (fig,  ?ô). 
The  location  of  the  tomb  of  the  apostle  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Vatican  hill  detertnined  the  orientation  of  the  Church; 
the  tomb  gave  the  fixed  point  for  the  location  of  the  altar, 
while  the  hill  rising  toward  ths  West  corapelled  ths  extension 
of  the  building  to  the  Sast.  To  obtain  space  for  the  apse  and 
the  vast  transepts,  it  was  necessary  to  eut  into  the  hill; 
the  rapidly  entering  ground  water  iaterfered  with  the  building 
and  led  Pope  Damasus  (366  -  384)  to  collect  it  and  to  utilize 
it  in  the  design  of  a  baptistery. 

Adjoining  the  presbytery  was  the  extended  nave,  before  which 

lay  a  great  atrium.  The  walls  and  rows  of  columns  of  the  sou- 

thern  side  aisle  stood  on  the  foundation  walls  of  a  former  cir- 

eus,  whose  location  was  long  indicated  by  obelisks  erected  on 

its  dividing  wall  (spina),  and  which  Sixtus  V  had  transferred 

only  in  1585  to  the  square  before  the  new  Church  of  3.  Peter. 

?our  times  22  columns,  fully  23  ft.  in  height,  supported  the 

clearstory  walls  of  the  central  aisle,  239  ft,  long,  75.4  ft. 

wide  and  about  98.5  ft.  high,  and  the  ceilings  of  the  side 

aisles.  Sxcepting  two  of  African  marble,  they  partly  consis- 

ted  of  granité,  partly  of  Parian  marble;  like  the  entablatures, 

they  were  the  spoils  of  antique  buildings.  The  columns  hère 

in  the  central  aisle  were  connected  by  horizontal  entablatures 

about  16.4  ft.  high.  Horizontal  wooden  ceilings  covered  the 

entire  interior;  the  vaulting  of  the  external  side  aisles  only 

24 
occurred  at  a  later  time  (Fig.  26.   ),  évidence  of  which  is 

also  afforded  by  the  painted  heads  of  certain  Windows  and  by 

the  Gothic  tracery  of  the  façade.  The  columns  of  the  side 

aisles  are  set  on  high  pedestals  and  are  connected  by  semicir- 

cular  arches.  Since  the  ceiling  of  the  inner  side  aisle  is 
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made  higher  than  that  of  the  ©uter  one,  the  attic  of  the  lat- 
ter  oould  be  lighted  by  Windows  in  the  wall  separating  the 
side  aisles  and  over  the  arcades.  —  The  frieze  over  the  col- 
onnades of  the  centre  aisle  was  orsaieented  on  both  sides  by 
Biedallion  portraits  of  Roman  bishops;  above  were  the  great 
surfaces  of  the  clearsotry  walls,  about  65.6  ft.  high,  against 
the  exterior  of  which  rested  the  shed  poofs  of  the  side  aisles, 
and  adorned  by  othep  paintings.  The  mural  décorations  sketch- 
ed  in  représentations  of  the  16  th  century,  for  exaœple,  in 
the  Srimaldi  icanuscripts  in  Library  Barberini  at  Rome,  reprod- 
uce  only  later- mural  paintings  instead  of  the  original  mosaics. 
The  spiiigings  of  the  triumphal  arch  were  supported  by  great 
ïonic  columns  with  entablature  blocks,  which  were  inharmonious- 
ly  joined  to  the  walls.  The  multitude  of  worshipers  could 
pass  through  ail  the  five  aisles  of  the  wide  interior  without 
hindrance;  the  numerous  altars,  partly  oratories  ornamented  by 
columnar  canopies  and  enclosures,  shown  by  Alfarano's  plan, 
were  only  additions  in  later  centuries,  a  resuit  of  the  increas- 
ing  worship  of  relies;  even  Charlemaéne  (300)  saw,  besides  the 
at  first  sole  altar  over  the  tomb  of  S.  Peter,  only  three  siie 
altars,  of  which  the  olerd  ones  were  consecratsd  by  t3ohn  VII 
in  the  beginning  of  the  7  th  century.  Under  the  influence  of 
Byzantine  customs,  they  commenced  to  ornament  the  intercolum- 
niations  with  purple  and  silken  hangings,  frepuently  with  rep- 
résentations of  figures,  more  than  sixty  of  which  are  repeat- 
edly  œentioned.  Besides  the  tombs,  whose  location  is  doubtful, 
should  also  be  mentioned  the  crypt  (confessio)  as  well  as  the 
altar  and  its  ornaments. 

ïïote  14,      From  Gutenaokn  i   Knapp»     Bie  Basil  tften  des  christ- 
lichen  Roms,      Stuttgart»      1822, 

The  former  is  one  of  the  most  complex  ekamples  of  a  tomb  o- 
ver  which  is  built  an  altar  and  a  church.  On  account  of  its 
low  position,  it  was  hers  impossible  to  lower  the  level  of  the 
presbytery  directly  to  it,  as  well  as  to  satisfactorily  view 
and  touch  the  tomb  through  the  openings  in  the  perforated  mar- 
ble  slab,  elsewhere  placed  vertically  beneath  the  front  side 
of  the  altar,  hère  interrupting  the  steps  to  the  apse.  A  deep- 
er  shaft  extended  down  vertically  to  the  tomb  of  the  apostle; 
it  was  twice  divided  by  perforated  slabs  (cataractae);  the 
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worth  of  the  objects  let  down  was  graduated  aocordiag  to  their 
contact  with  the  tomb  itself,  or  with  the  first  op  secoad  slab. 

GpoQ  the  altar  itself  and  its  canopy  viere  gold  and  silver 
continually  employed  in  almost  inconceivable  abundance;  even 
the  pavement  was  hère  covered  with  silver.  And  not  only  bal- 
ustrades enclosed  the  space,  a?  asual  elsewhere,  but  six  col- 
UBons  with  their  Connecting  entablatupe  and  pich  ornaments  ele- 
vated  the  character  of  this  place  like  the  sancturay  in  the  tem- 
ple; the  BUBiber  of  thèse  columns  was  later  doubled,  as  we  see 
them  reproduced  in  ancient  views  of  the  interiop  of  the  basili- 
ca,  for  example  in  the  Stanze  of  the  Vatican.  At  the  sides, 
the  transepts  received  additions,  the  nopthern  of  which  was 
the  Baptistery  erected  by  Daœasus,  while  the  southern  annex 
led  to  the  small  Corridor,  that  connected  the  church  with  the 
MausoleuiD  of  the  impérial  house  of  Theodosius,  built  as  a  cir- 
cular  structure. 

The  exterior  of  the  principal  building  almost  disappeared, 
as  to  its  lower  parts,  behind  the  nuœerous  additions „.of  ail 
kinds;  only  the  clearstory  with  the  bronze  ornamentation  by 
its  roof  tiles,  taken  froœ  the  Temple  of  fâias  apd  Roma  by 
Pope  Honorius  I,  rose  high  above  the  surroundings.  (Pig.  27  ), 

Vote  25.      from  Groataroaa,    F,     Le  basiliche  oristiaae,    Rome. 
189  S. 

Before  the  eastern  end  of  the  basilica  lay  the  atrium, 
whose  depth  exceeded  its  width,  contrary  to  custom.  Besides 
the  angle  piers,  13  colomns  rose  on  each  longer  side  with  13 
in  each  portico  at  the  ends,  the  Ëastern  one  having  been  essen4 
tially  changed  in  the  course  of  the  middle  âges  by  the  addition 
of  porticos,  a  tower,  and  of  loggias.  The  sloping  site  reoui- 
red  the  arrangement  of  a  flight  of  steps  with  several  landings. 
The  fountain  (cantharus)  in  the  middle  of  the  atrium  belonged 
with  the  most  splendid  of  its  kind;  in  the  basin  rose  the  col- 
ossal pine  cône  taken  frog  an  antique  monument,  which  now 
stands  in  the  court  of  the  Vatican  named  after  it  (giardino 
délia  pigna);  the  water  flowed  in  cascades  down  over  numerous 
projections.  It  was  protected  by  a  roof  on  eaght  porphyry 
columns,  its  edge  being  ornamented  by  peacocks  and  dolphins, 
of  which  the  former  hâve  been  preserved.  Marble  balustrades 
closed  the  intercolumniations. 
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13.  S.  Paul 's  at  Rome. 

la  comparisoo  with  the  Tomb  8hurch  of  S,  Peter,  this  cemete- 
ry  basilica  is  to  be  termed  modest,  which  rose  at  the  saœe 
time  o?er  the  resting  place  of  S.  Paul  on  the  road  to  Ostia; 
it  was  a  3-aisled  plan  with  a  westera  apse  and  the  entrance 
at  the  Sast.  Pirst  in  the  year  336,  the  emperors  Valentinian 
II,  Theodosius,  and  Arcadius,  entrusted  to  Sallustius,  prefect 
of  the  City,  the  érection  of  a  new  building,  that  equalled  the 
©httçcli  of  S.  Peter  in  dimensions  or  even  excelled  it,  and 
îfhich  was  also  not  inferior  in  richness  of  equipœent.  What 
Theodosius  began,  for  so  puns  the  œosaic  inscription  on  the 
triumpbal  arch,  Bonorius,  his  son  and  successor,  coœpleted, 
and  also  Salla  Placidia,  daughter  of  fionopius,  continued  the 
gpeat  wopk  with  the  active  assistance  of  the  bishop  Léo  I, 
the  Gpeat, 

As  at  the  pesting  place,  of  S.  Petep,  so  tpaveled  the  œediae- 
val  pilgriffis  to  the  tomb  of  the  apostle  to  the  heathens,  ar- 
ound  which  wepe  gpouped  a  monastepy  with  hospices  and  inns  fop 
the  tpaveleps.  The  exposed  location  South  of  the  walls  soon 
Hiade  foptifications  a  necessity;  walls  and  toweps  ppotected 
the  sanctuapy,  which  with  its  suppoundings  appeaped  like  a 
City  and  peceived  the  naine  of  "Johnopolis".  The  extensive 
appangement  gpadually  became  puinous  and  disappeaped  except- 
ing  the  chupch  aad  monastepy,  and  even  the  former  suffered  its 
fate  by  fire,  which  in  1883  destpoyed  the  nave  and  likewise 
injuped  papts  of  the  ppesbytepy.  Yet  the  building  was  again 
pebuilt  accopding  to  the  ancient  plan,  and  it  today  ppesents 
the  gpandest  peppesentation  of  B?aply  Ghpistian  basilican  apch- 
itectupe,  although  in  modepnized  exécution. (Pigs.  28,  29). 

The  foup  pows  of  20  Copinthian  colu.Tins  in  each  (the  fopmep 
ones  having  been  fluted^  and  the  ppesent  ones  being  of  polish- 
ed  Simplon  gpanite  with  unfluted  shafts)  in  the  nave  394  ft. 
long  and  75.5  ft.  high  exhibit  widep  intepcolumniations  as  a 
pesult  of  the  apcade  connections,  than  those  closely  set  and 
spanned  by  a  hopizontal  entablatupe  in  the  central  aisle  of 
the  ancient  basilica  of  S.  Petep.  Othepwise,  both  chupches 
wepe  sifflilap  in  the  imppession  of  the  intepiop.  A  like  dis- 
tpibution  of  the  Windows  and  of  the  painted  opnamentation, 
including  the  poptpaits  of  bishops  (saved  in  gpeat  papt  fpom 
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burning  of  S.  Paul 's  and  noïf  preserved  in  the  monastepy); 
the  sinsilar  support  of  the  triumphal  arch  by  great  lonic  col- 
umns;  also  with  substantially  siiilar  transepts  and  apse;  even 
hère  was  also  the  otherwise  pare  ornamentation  by  12  columns 
in  the  choir.  The  aprangeœent  of  the  crypt  (confessio)  is  nev- 
eptheless  miich  simpler  at  the  tomb  of  S.  Paul;  of  the  now  doub- 
led  canopy,  the  internai  one  in  $othic  forms  belongs  to  the 
end  of  the  13  th  century  and  the  larger  one  above  it  to  very 
récent  years.  There  are  now  preserved  of  the  ancient  œosaic 
figures, only  the  evidently  restored  figures  of  the  triumphal 
arch  froffi  the  time  of  Galla  Placidia  with  the  représentation 
of  the  Saviour,  the  syœbols  of  the  evangelists,  the  24  elders 
of  the  apocalypse  and  the  two  apostolic  princes;  the  figures 
of  the  vault  of  the  apse  already  belong  to  the  13  th  century. 

In  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  choir,  old  S.  Peter's 
and  3.  Paul 's  without  the  walls  play  an  important  part.  Per- 
haps  S.  Peter*s  forms  the  earliest  example  of  the  insertion  of 
transepts  betvfeen  the  apse  and  nave;  the  direct  arèhitectaral 
enclosure  of  the  tomb  to  be  honored  and  therewith  the  space  for 
the  clergy  were  then  contrasted  in  equally  vast  height  and 
width  with  the  lofty  nave  of  the  congrégation,  and  no  longer 
were  limited  to  the  closely  restricted  apse.  The  question, 
whether  the  rooœs  adjoining  the  transepts  on  the  North  and 
South  and  extending  beyond  the  width  of  the  nave  were  origin- 
al or  subséquent  additions,  is  perhaps  to  be  answered  in  the 
latter  sensé.  With  the  rebuilding  of  the  Baptistery  of  Dama- 
sus  by  Pope  Léo  III  (795  -  S16)  may  hâve  gone  on  the  érection 
of  a  similar  plan  next  the  mausoleum  on  the  southern  side.  — 
Ât  S.  Paul 's,  the  earlier  ÇBpréaeitations  do  not  make  clear 
the  architectural  history  of  the  transepts;  it  is  striking, 
fchat  the  line  of  the  shed  roof  is  extended  over  the  great 
walled-up  Windows  of  the  transepts. 
19.  The  Latcran. 

To  the  two  Tomb  Cherches  of  the  apostles  is  added  the  Late- 
ran  Church  as  a  third  5-aisled  plan.  After  the  thorough  chan- 
ges in  the  early  and  last  years.  of  the  présent  century,  there 
has  remained  froœ  the  ancient  building  onlv^the  plan  qf   the 
nave  in  its  gênerai  arrangement.  (Fig.  30   ),  The  treatment 
of  the  interior  known  from  the  earlier  représentations,  where 
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4  rows  of  partly  lonic  and  partly  Sopinthian  columns  with 
those  la  the  side  aisles  on  hlgh  pedestals,  show  a  uniforis 
connection  by  arcades,  and  présent  the  fopins  of  a  mediaeval 
restopation  after  the  fall  at  the  end  of  the  9  th  centupy. 
Much  of  this  œay  be  essentially  refepped  to  the  date  of  the 
founding,  the  beginning  of  the  4  th  centupy.Cfig.  31   )• 
Tradition  names  fausta,  the  wife  of  Ôonstantine,  as  founder 
of  the  chupch,  which  was  erected  in  the  Palace  soatheast  of 
the  City  and  formerly  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Laterani. 
How  mnch  of  this  secular  building  was  directly  utilized  for 
the  chupch  cannot  be  determined. 
ïïote  86.     fFom  Ssaert'Jiein» 

Mote  S7,     From  HBbsok,    B»     Die  altshfiatliehe  Kirohen  etc. 
Oarlarahe,     15-55-65. 

Bow  strongly  the  practice  in  Rome  waried  betvreen  the  use  of 
the  colonnade  and  the  arcade  in  the  interiors  of  basilicas  is 
shown  by  a  élance  at  the  other  existing  monuments.  Thèse  be- 
long  without  exception  to  the  numepically  far  greater  class 
of  3-aisled  structures.  In  œost  is  the  pestoration  of  the  or- 
iginal plan  extremely  difficult  in  eonsequenoe  of  the  nuœerous 
altérations  '  we  aeet  in  the  literature  of  récent  times  with 
the  œost  venturesome  hypothèses,  usually  without  any  founda- 
tion.  Thèse  monuments  in  Rome  now  generally  présent  not  much 
more  than  entirely  isolated  constituent  parts  of  the  Sarly 
Shristian  period,  that  hâve  combined  in  a  gay  mixture  with 
mediaeval  and  modem  accessories  to  form  a  structure,  which 
only  in  a  gênerai  way,  and  often  not  at  ail,  may  recall  again 
the  impression  of  that  period  of  beginning.  However  important 
the  monuments  to  the  archaeologist,  the  architect  will  usually 
be  able  to  recognize  only  ouite  isolated  éléments,  detached 
from  their  original  combinations,  for  a  gênerai  idea  of  the 
architectural  créations  of  the  5arly  Christian  period. 

And  since  this  volume  treats  of  this  and  not  of  the  spécial 
history  of  the  différent  churches  and  of  graduai  changes  in 
their  architecture,  we  must  hère  limit  ourselves  to  a  grouping 
of  such  characteristic  forms  of  détails. 
20.  S.  Maria  Maggiore. 

In  the  class  of  basilicas  mentioned  with  architraves  Connect- 
ing the  columns,  the  first  place  is  next  taken  by  the  former 
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Ohurch  S.  fêter,  now  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  The  church  is  exteraal- 
ly  transfopfDed  into  theBarocco  style,  but  it  still  présents 
in  its  interior  generally  a  représentation  of  the  tiine  of  Pope 
Sixtus  III  (432  -  440);  the  original  form  of  the  choir  is  ind- 
eed  no  longer  to  be  establisèed,  the  interruption  o^  the  arca- 
des of  the  center  aisle  by  two  great  archways  is  the  wo^k  of 
Pope  Sixtus  V  (1586)  and  Paul  V  (1611);  the  beaatiful  paneled 
ceiling  finally  passes  for  the  work  of  (Biuliano  da  Sangallo  at 
thë  end  of  the  15  th  century;  among  ail  similar  examples,  it 
affords  the  most  faithfal  idea  of  the  splenjor  of  the  paneled 
ceiling  once  peculiar  to  ail  basilicas,  whose  graduai  decay  a- 
lone  laid  open  to  the  view  the  plain  and  tasteless  roof  trusses. 
(figs.  32,  33).  Afflong  the  Roman  basilicas,  S.  Idaria  îfaggiore 
is  now  particularly  important  on  accoant  of  the  préservation 
of  the  œosaic  décoration  on  the  clearstory  walls  of  the  centre 
aisle  and  on  the  triomphal  arch.  The  former  présents  scènes 
froffl  the  history  of  the  patriarchs,  the  figures  on  the  arch 
are  devoted  to  the  vénération  of  S.  Maria,  whose  appellation 
as  Mother  of  God  had  jast  been  giver.at  the  ©ouncil  of  Ephes- 
as,  and  this  became  the  impulse  toward  the  rebuilding  of  the 
church.  The  42  lonic  columns  of  marble  from  Hymettus,  which 
with  4  granité  columns  were  scarcely  vfrought  new  at  that  time; 
they  were  indeed  taken  from  the  ancient  basilica,  which  under 
the  name  of  Sicinian  stood  hère  as  a  secular  structure,  was 
later  furnished  with  an  apse  by  Pope  Liberius  (352)  and  trans- 
formed  into  a  church. 

21.  S.  Maria  in  Trastavere. 
ixcepting  the  later  described  Church  S.  Lorenzo,  in  the  other 
Roman  basilicas  with  horizontal  entablatures  instêad  of  semi- 
circular  arches,  the  Early  Christian  origin  of  the  former  is 
no  longer  to  be  proved  with  certainty»  greater  probability 
hère  shows  a  mediaeval  restoration,  which  is  decided  on  other 
grounds  in  several  examples.  As  a  proof  is  hère  introduced 
the  interior  of  S.  Maria  in  Trastavere,  which  was  rebuilt  a- 
new  in  1139,  partly  with  other  œaterials.  The  earlier  struct- 
ure from  the  middle  of  the  4  th  century  (Basilica  Julii)  app- 
ears  to  hâve  greatly  utilized  antiaue  spoils;  the  diversity 
of  the  columns  and  of  the  modillions  of  the  comice  on  the  en-^p 
tablature  is  in  few  other  monuments  se  striking  as  hère.  (Fig.li)* 
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ffote  28,     ^rom  Gutensohn  i  Knapp, 

Hôte  29.     from  Manina,    L.     Ricerohe  sali'   arohitettura  piu 
propria  dei    tempit   eristiani,    etG»    Rome*   Is^S, 

22.  S.  Prassede. 

S.  Prassede  may  also  be  œentioaed  hère,  althoagh  the  arches 

evideatly  only  beloag  to  to.  the  9  th  centary  (822),  which  are 

supported  on  piers  and  strong  corbels  and  transversely  span 

the  centre  aisle(f|is,  35,  36).    t*  ..u  ^  *  .• 

If  the  date  given  for  the 

arches  be  correct,  then  in  view  of  the  freouently  expressed 
conjecture^  that  the  6  piers  are  later  than  the  16  granité 
GOlanins,  a  date  of  érection  for  thèse  and  their  stumpy  en  tab- 
lature before  the  9  th  century  would  resuit.  The  question 
can  only  be  decided,  when  the  investigation  becomes  possible, 
whether  the  pters  are  built  about  coluœns;  the  greater  proba- 
bility  certainly  is  expressed  by  assuming  a  différence  of  date 
in  the  origins  of  the  coluœns  and  the  piers;  the  former  being 
first  removed  from  the  corresponding  parts,  piers  being  set  in 
their  places.  —  The  forai  of  the  plan  of  the  choir  exhibits 
the  early  nsediaeval  extension  of  the  choir,  widened  by  trans- 
epts; the  great  distance  of  the  façade  and  the  atrium  froŒ  the 
Street  conpels  the  exceptional  arrangement  of  a  long  passage, 
whose  doorway  was  ornamented  by  a  propyleum. 

23.  S.  Sabina. 

for  the  impression  of  the  interiors  of  the  basilicas,  the 
galleries  to  be  next  described  vfere  not  so  décisive  as  the 
mode  of  Connecting  the  columns.  According  bo  our  présent 
knowledge  of  the  monuments,  the  architrave  construction  app- 
ears  to  hâve  priority  (S.  Peter);  yet  from  the  imperfect  con- 
ditions, it  is  self-evident,  that  no  décision  is  permissible. 
In  any  case,  the  semicircular  arch  very  soon  appeared  (S.Paul 
without-the-Walls,  336),  whose  connection  with  columns  was 
not  an  architectural  idea  born  in  church  architecture,  as  a- 
mong  others,  numerous  examples  of  secular  architecture  of  the 
close  of  the  3  rd  century  show. (Palace  of  Diocletian  in  Salona, 
etc.).  Next  to  3.  Paul  in  the  séries  of  church  examples  belong 
first  of  ail  S.  Sabina  and  3.  Pietro-in-Vincoli»  Both  pertain 
to  the  first  half  of  the  5  th  century.  S.  Sabina  was  built  on 
the  Aventine  under  Pope  Celestin  I  in  425  by  an  Illyrian  priest 
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Petras,  as  stated  by  the  ajosaic  inscription  on  the  entrance 
wall.  The  proportions  of  the  interior,  which  is  divided  into 
3  aisles  by  24  flated  copinthian  Golunns  of  i'arian  icarble, 
are  of  satisfactory  dimensions, (Pigs»  37,  38),  The  chupch 
still  retains  the  original  wooden  leaves  of  the  doors  with 
theip  very  important  reliefs. (Scènes  fpom  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments; Pig.  39). 

24.  S.  Pietro  -  in  Vincoli. 

As  the  oolumns  of  S.  Sabina  vrere  apparently  obtained  fpom 
the  Teœple  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine,  so  are  the  similar  fluted 
Qoric  columns  in  S.  PietPO-in-Vincoli  said  to  be  the  spoils  of 
a  destpoyed  antique  building  on  the  Esquiline  (Figs.  40,  41). 
Their  bases  (plinth  and  torus)  are  foreign  to  the  antique  and 
are  indeed  additions  by  the  church  architect.  Broad  and  heavy 
rest  the  arches  with  their  triply  divided  architrave  on  the  ab- 
acus,  above  the  circle  of  the  ugly  projecting  echinus.  Thèse 
foPBJS  of  supports  of  the  nave  may  belong  to  the  date  of  the 
founding  of  the  church,  which  Valentinian  lïï's  wife  establish- 
ed  in  order  to  préserve  there  the  chains  (viacula)  of  S.  Peter, 
yet  to  one  of  the  later  restorations  ,  as  such  occurred  under 
Pelagius  I  (555  r  560)  and  Hadrian  I  (772  -  795),  belongs  the 
treatœent  of  the  choir,  which  exhibits  vaults  in  the  transepts, 
and  which  were  later  given  to  the  side  aisles.  Columns  and 
entablatures  of  the  triumphal  arch,  the  latter  allied  in  its 
simple  profile  to  that  in  S.  Frassede,  and  recognized  even  at 
the  first  glance  as  a  later  and  inbarmonious  adjunct  to  the 
arcades  of  the  nave. 

25.  S.  Croce. 

iot  ail  the  basilicas  of  Borne  were  originally  new  struct- 
ures. More  than  one  of  the  later  famous  churches  were  made 
ont  of  secular  buildings.  Hère  in  particular  àppeafed  the 
power  of  custoffi  in  bhe  rapidly  introduced  basilican  schéma, 
that  men  sought  to  impress  upon  rooms  of  other  forms  at  their 
transformation  into  churches.  In  the  adoption  of  halls  of  a 
single  aisle  of  œoderatè  .dimensions,  it  was  necessary  to  be  ?*»: 
satisfied  with  the  addition  of  an  apse  and  the  prefixing  of  a 
portico,  as  shown  by  the  example  of  the  later  destroyed  S.  An- 
dréa in  Barbara  and  yet  by  S.  Balbina. 

But  if  the  dimensions  of  the  selected  room  were  large  enougii, 
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then  two  rows  of  colunans  irere  set  to  produce  the  longitudinal 
division  into  three  aisles.  This  is  the  interesting  process 
to  which  was  sub jected  a  hall  of  Palace  Sessorian(  now  S,  Cro- 
oe  in  ferusalemme,  F'igs.  42,  43),  apparently  in  Constantine's 
time!  a  siœilar  procédure  must  also  be  conjectured  in  S.  Pud- 
enziana.  Both  chupches  formerly  differed  in  tlde   admission  of 
light;  before  the  îarocco  transformation  of  the  building,  S. 
Sroce  possessed  galleries  and  no  upper  clearstorv  over  them, 
vihilê  it  is  justly  conjectured  at  S.  Pudenziana  "^  ,  that  by 
the  remo?al  of  the  upper  half  of  the  walls  of  the  hall,  light 
was  obtained  for  the  Windows  in  the  new  clearstory  over  the 
arcades  of  the  centre  aisle.  The  date  of  the  change  fell  at 
the  end  of  the  4  th  century. 

Ifote  SO.     See  dehio  i  uon  Bezoli»     Die   kiFohliske  Baukunst 
des  Àbendlandes,    etc.     Stuttgart,     1384,    ete,     P  82. 

More  than  for  the  churches  within  the  city  walls,  the  stamp 
of  the  Blarly  Christian  period  has  been  preserved  in  the  ceme- 
tery  basilicas  over  the  catacombs.  Their  great  représentatives, 
S.  Peter  and  S,  Paul,  hâve  already  been  considered;  the  ruined 
basilicas  of  S.  Petronilla,  of  §•  Sylvester,  of  S.  Stephen,(on 
Via  fcatina,  from  the  middle  of  the  5  th  century),  S.  Valentino 
near  Via  fi'laininia  and  others,  are  of  archaeological  interest 
in  the  first  degree,  on  the  othèr  hand,  there  still  stand  in 
the  Campagna  two  tomb-churches,  that  are  well  preserved  and  in 
several  respects  exhibit  exceptional  treatment  and  deserve 
thoroQgh  study.  Thèse  are  the  Ghurches  of  S,  Agnese  and  of  S. 
Ijorenzo.  Eoth  were  erected  directly  over  the  tomb  cf  the  cor- 
responding  martyr.  In  order  to  be  able  to  place  the  altar  di- 
rectly over  this,  it  was  necessary  to  excavàte  deeply  into  the 
earth,  so  that  onlyithe  upper  part  of  the  church  édifice  proj- 
ects  above  ground,  while  the  external  walls  of  the  side  aisles 
and  a  part  of  the  apse  were  concealed  by  the  adjacent  ground. 
Ûnly  later  additions  hâve  in  part  created  a  free  space. 
26.  S.  Agnese. 

Qonsider  first  3.  Agnese  as  the  simpler  design. (Figs.  4^   to 
46  )•  It  is  a  S-aisled  basilica  with  an  apse  on  the  southeast. 
Among  the  internai  columns,  connected  by  semicircular  arches, 
are  found  some  with  fluted  shafts.  The  peculiarity  in  the 
structure  consists  in  the  arrangement  of  galleries  over  the 
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side  aisles.  Therefo^e  in  order  to  not  omit  the  direct  light- 
ing  of  the  centre  aisle,  this  was  carried  to  a  considérable 
height  by  the  clearstory.  Then  further  a  connection  of  thèse 
two  side  éalleries  was  provided  by  means  of  a  gallery  at  the 
entrance  end,  by  the  row  of  oolamns  required  for  this  trans- 
verse gallery,  a  kind  of  vestibule  was  eut  off  before  the  cen- 
tre aisle.  The  colunins  of  the  galleries  were  inferior  in 
size  to  the  lower  ones  and  are  likewise  connected  by  arches, 
the  shafts  and  capitals  varied  hère  likewise;  for  fhe  smaller 
diameter  of  the  latter,  an  iœpost  block  was  placed  on  it  to 
support  the  thiok  mass  of  the  clearstory  wall.  -»  If  the  foun- 
ding  of  the  church  is  to  be  referred  to  the  tinoe  of  Constant- 
ine,  then  should  we  place  the  arrangement  of  the  galleries  in 
the  tiiTie  of  Pope  Honorius  (ô2b  -  633),  at  the  earliest,  by 
whom  was  also  the  mosaic  in  the  apse. 

Hots  SI,      Ffom  HBbsch. 

The  date  of  the  first  arrangement  of  galieries  in  Christian 
crhurches  is  now  just  as  little  to  be  fixed,  since  the  reasons 
that  led  to  the  adoption  of  this  architectural  feature  in  the 
beginning  are  everywhere  still  plainly  évident.  The  assumpt- 
ion,  that  they  were  assigned  to  the  women  during  divine  serv- 
ice is  for  the  Greek  church  based  on  the  statenients  of  conteir- 
porary  writers  (Procopius,  Paulus  Silentiarus  and  others)  and 
on  their  names  ,  gynaecea,  dyaaikonitides;  yet  it  is  to  be 
considered,  that  this  also  there  refers  to  an  exception;  no 
Sytian  church  is  acquainted  with  this  architectural  détail; 
Savenna,  inclined  toward  Byzantium,  exhibits  it  only  once,  in 
a  central  building. (S.  Vitale).   B^or  the  two  Roman  examples, 
it  is  offered  in  explanation,  that  formerly  convects  were 
connected  with  them  (when?),  and  it  bas  been  even  stated, 
that  the  introduction  of  Galieries  hère  f'ell  at  a  time,  when 
Rome  found  it  expédient  to  be  in  a  certain  indecendence  from 
Constantinople  (end  of  6  th  to  beginning  of  9  th  century;  at 
this  time  also  cccurred  the  building  of  the  afterwards  reiioved 
gallgries  in  3.  Cecilia  in  Trastavere  under  Pope  Paschal  l(S17- 
824   ''  )).  Perhaps  we  hâve  to  take  into  considération  for  Rome 
the  fact,  that  with  the  designs  of  S.  Agnese  and  S.  Lorenzo, 
deeply  sunk  into  the  earth,  the  need  of  obtainincJ  space  could 
most  easily  be  satisfied  by  the  arrangement  of  the  galieries. 
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side  aisles.  Therefore  ia  order  to  not  omit  the  direct  light- 
ing  of  the  centre  aisle,  this  was  carried  to  a  considérable 
heiéht  by  the  clearstory.  Then  further  a  connection  of  thèse 
two  side  éalleries  was  provided  by  means  of  a  gallery  at  the 
entrance  end,  by  the  row  of  columns  required  for  this  trans- 
verse gallery,  a  kind  of  vestibule  îias  eût  off  before  the  cen- 
tre aisle.  The  colutnns  of  the  galleries  were  inferior  in 
size  to  the  lower  ones  and  are  likewise  connected  by  arches, 
the  shafts  and  capitals  varied  hère  likewise;  for  fhe  smaller 
diameter  of  the  latter,  an  iicpost  block  was  placed  on  it  to 
support  the  thick  mass  of  the  clearstory  wall.  -»  If  the  foun- 
dinê  of  the  church  is  to  be  referred  to  the  time  of  Constant- 
ine,  then  should  we  place  the  arrangement  of  the  galleries  in 
the  time  of  Pope  Honorius  {626   -  633),  at  the  earliest,  by 
whoDJ  was  also  the  mosaic  in  the  apse. 

note  81,      From  Hûbach, 

The  date  of  the  first  arrangement  of  galleries  in  Christian 
crhurches  is  now  just  as  little  to  be  fixed,  since  the  reasons 
that  led  to  the  adoption  of  this  architectural  feature  in  the 
beginning  are  everywhere  still  plainly  évident.  The  assumpt- 
ion,  that  they  were  assigned  to  the  women  during  divine  serv» 
ice  is  for  the  Greek  church  based  on  the  statements  of  conteir- 
porary  writers  (Procopius,  Paulus  Silentiarus  and  others)  and 
on  their  names  ,  gynaecea,  tfyaaikonitides;  yet  it  is  to  be 
considered,  that  this  also  there  refers  to  an  exception;  no 
Syrian  church  is  acquainted  with  this  architectural  détail; 
Ravenna,  inclined  toward  Byzantium,  exhibits  it  only  once,  in 
a  central  building. (S.  Vitale).   B^^or  the  two  Roman  exaraples, 
it  is  offered  in  explanation,  that  formerly  convents  were 
connected  with  them  (when?),  and  it  has  been  even  stated, 
that  the  introduction  of  Galleries  hère  fell  at  a  time,  when 
Rome  found  it  expédient  to  be  in  a  certain  indecendence  from 
Constantinople  (end  of  6  th  to  beginning  of  9  th  century^  at 
this  time  also  cccurred  the  building  of  the  afterwards  reaoved 
gallgries  in  3.  Cecilia  in  Trastavere  under  Pope  Paschal  I(S17- 
924  "^   )).  Perhaps  we  hâve  to  take  into  considération  for  Rome 
the  fact,  that  with  the  designs  of  S.  Agnese  and  3.  Lorenzo, 
deeply  sunk  into  the  earth,  the  need  of  obtainin^  space  could 
most  easily  be  satisfied  by  the  arrangement  of  the  galleries. 
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In  both  churches,  this  architectural  member  does  net  belong  to 
the  tinne  of  the  t'oundation,  but  only  to  a  later  era  of  extension. 

note  S2,      The  galleriea   in   S.  Quattro  Ooronati   at  Rome  ftrat 
belong   to  a  rebailiing  in   the  12   th  oentury, 

Vote  3^,   From  Cattaneo,    R,     L^ Arohitettura   in   Italia,    eto,   7e- 
nice,     1389, 

27.  S.  Lorenzo. 

Like  3.  Agnese,  S.  Lorenzo  on  the  Tiburtine  road  with  full 

right  passes  for  a  foundation  of  the  tiice  of  Constantine  (Fi^s. 

47,  '  43).  The  earlier  architectural  history  of  the  church  is 

to  be  followed  with  tolerable  certainty  in  the  inscriptions  and 

epiéraphs;  I  will  satisfy  myself  hère  by  indicating  its  princi- 
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pal  phases.   .  The  basilica  of  Constantine,  built  over  the  a- 

rea  of  the  Catacomb  of  Aéer  Veranus,  with  a  double  stairway  to 
the  subterranean  and  richly  ornamented  tomb  of  the  saint,  app- 
ears  to  hâve  given  place  to  a  new  building  by  the  priest  Leop- 
ardus  at  about  the  end  of  the  century,  who  followed  the  usual 
practice  found  elsewèere  by  us  and  cleared  away  the  church  and 
the  surroundings  of  the  tomb  of  the  martyr  down  to  the  level  of 
the  latter,  erectin^  at  this  lower  level  a  new  basilica.  As 
Sixtus  I  (422-440)  a  te.i   décades  later  considered  the  accorr.mo- 
dation  of  the  ever  increasiné  concourse  of  the  faithful  by  en- 
lar^ing  the  space  for  worship,  he  found  it  impossible  to  ext- 
end  the  building,  deeply  sunk  in  the  earth,  since  accordiné  to 
ancient  custom  the  apse  was  on  the  West  and  the  basilica  on  the 
5ast,  where  the  ground  ascended  so  that  there  was  nothing  else 
than  to  erect  a  second  basilica  at  the  /fest  of  the  earlier  one, 
so  that  both  apses  joined,  and  the  altar  cf  the  new  church, 
the  larger  basilica  (basilica  major),  should  be  arranged  as 
near  as  iDOSsible  to  the  torrb  of  the  martyr.   By  means  of  a  per- 
forated  slab  (transenna)  in  the  »all  of  the  apse,  and  also  by 
passages  in  other  cases,  the  connection  between  the  tï?o  build- 
ings was  arranged.   We  still  hâve  an  examcle  of  this  arrange- 
ment remaining.froffi  that  period  in  the  triple  choir  (cella  tri- 
chera) and  adjoining  basilica  of  S.  Symphorosa  on  the  same  Tir 
burtine  road,  a  few  miles  further  eastward  of  Rome.  (?ié.  49  ), 

Ifote  34,      See  further   in    the  author's  9ie  altchristliohe  4f- 
ohitektar,    et,      Stuttgart.    1888,      F,    126,    135, 

Mots   55.  from  Kraua, 

îbe  next  important  buildiné  epoch  for  S.  Lorenzo  occ'urrsd. 
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when  Pope  Pelagius  II  {678   -  590)  gave  to  the  more  deeply  sunk 
eastern  church  the  building  of  Leopardus,  the  galleries,  and 
raised  correspondingly  the  clearstory.  As  the  mosaic  inscrip- 
tion of  the  apse  once  stated,  Pelagius  carried  out  an  enlarge- 
irent  of  the  church;  this  has  been  understood  as  a  slight  length- 
ening  of  the  building,  and  also  the  ornanaental  addition, built 
ifith  antique  spoils,  of  an  entablature  above  the  beautiful  low- 
er  Corinthian  columns  is  counted  as  the  work  of  Pelagius. (Fié. 
oO).   Ee  this  as  it  may,  the  upper  arcades  show  themselves  by 
the  rude  imposts  and  certain  painful  and  hard  imitations  of  Co- 
rinthian capitals,  that  find  tèeir  like  in  that  time,  to  be  the 

36. 
ïïork  of  just  that  period  of  the  closing  ç  th  century.(B^^ig.  41  ), 

The  later  fate  of  the  church  can  only  be  touched  upon  hère. 
Its  présent  and  united  existing  internai  appearance  is  due  to 
the  transformation  by  Pope  Honorius  III  (1216  -  1227),  who  re- 
moved  the  twc  .icinsd  apses  and  the  nave  of  the  western  bssilica 
so  as  to  lengthen  the  eastern,  the  nés   coluir.ns  claced  then  are 
characterized  by  ircre  slender  shafts.   The  dsstern  buildinç  -.vas 
ncw  deprived  cf  its  character  as  an  independent  structure  end 
wss  trensforired  into  the  choir  of  the  ncw  entire  buildini^,  when 
for  about  two-thirds  of  the  heiéht  cf  the  lower  colonnade,  a 
ne-;;    i;^îVt;rïur  i.  v.  ::v  i  r  Ucdi.C'e  c ,  raised  jcvcr:-!  ;:-1m--  f  Icvr  1^f 
western  .^tr^S^^re,  and  which  now  supports  the  seats  of  the 
priests  and  the  altar  with  its  canopy.(ciboriurri).  The  siie 
aisles  and  galleries  afterwards  lost  their  inoportance. 

Ifote  se,      from  Gutensohn  i   Knapp,    —  If   it   be  said  of  Pelag- 
ius,   that   he  femouei    the  darkness,    it  oan  only   refer   to    this; 
that   he  aimittei    light    by   raising   the  ohuroh  preuiously  sunk 
deeply    in   bhe  ground,    so    that    the  inscription   might  further 
State;    'thus    light    is   in    the  former  darkness»'* 

note   87,      from  Centralblatt   ier   Baujoesen,      1S3S.    F,    447. 
2.   Boman  Sentral  Buildinés. 

The  variety'of  ce'ntral  plans  in  garly  Christian  architecture 
bas  already  been  irientioned  in  Art.  15.  While  after  the  epoch 
of  Oustinian,  the  îast  begins  to  employ  the  central  plan  in 
connection  with  domical  and  vaulted  architecture  for  ail  church 
buildings,  the  Roman  church  froïc  the  beginniné,  if  not  puite  ex- 
clusively,  reserved  it  for  the  two  classes  of  baptismal  and 
tomb  churches,  to  which  were  added  mémorial  structures.  Borne 
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itself  présents  certain  existing  examples  of  them.  Prom  the 
group  of  tomb  buildings  in  central  form,  aiready  given  as  il- 
lustrations of  the  cemetery  cells  (trichorae)  in  Art.  3,  vie 
hâve  even  of  the  period  before  Ôonstantine,  S.  Sotere,  Ss  Sis- 
to  e  Ôecilia,  over  the  Catacora^  of  Calixtus,  as  well  as  the 
allied  design  of  S.  3innforosa.(See  Art.  27).   T/he  diffiensions 
of  ail  thèse  buildings  are  very  modest.  Prom  the  construction 
of  the  brick  masonry,  they  might  still  belong  to  the  3  rd  cen- 
tury.  The  central  square  covered  by  a  dôme  is  adjoined  on 
three  sides  by  apses;  the  fourth  side  either  remains  open,  per- 
haps  originally  with  the  sfetting  of  two  columns  and  a  marble 
balustrade,  or  there  was  added  a  vestibule  (of  trapézoïdal  form 
at  3.  Simforosa). 

29.  Undivided  Plans. 

With  respect  to  the  architectural  history  od  the  development 
of  the  forms,  araoné  other  central  plans,  the  simple,  undivid- 
ed rotunda  is  to  be  placed  first,  ,  in  which  5'arly  Christian 
architecture  certainly  repeated  or  varied  créations  of  earlier 
periods,  among  which  the  Panthéon  forms  the  climax.  In  this 
séries  belongs  the  Mausoleum  of  the  empsess  Belena  on  Via  La- 
bicana,  called  Torre  Pignattura  from  the  use  of  hollow  clay 
pots  for  making  the  dôme  lighter,  a  rotunda  with  eight  niches 
recessed  in  the  s?all  in  the  still  remaining  lower  parts,  simp- 
ly  the  circular  structures  of  S.  Andréa  and  S.  Petronilla,  for- 
merly  existing  near  S.  Peter's,  the  Mausoleum  of  the  impérial 
family  of  Theodosius,  whose  interiors  viere  subdivided  into 
great  niches  for  the  réception  of  the  sarcophagus.lfiés.  25,27). 

Since  beside  the  undivided  hall  appeared  the  basilica  with 
several  aisles,  ,  so  was  now  placed  beside  the  simple  domed  in- 
terior  the  sobdivided  circular  structure.   To  animate  by  niches 
the  massive  wall  beneath  the  triumphal  dôme  had  aiready  been 
undertaken  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  at  the  rebuilding  of  the  Pan- 
théon.(?ig.  52).   A  century  later,  we  see  in  the  domed  hall  of 
the  Baths  of  Caracalla  thèse  niches  changed  into  vaulted  passa- 
ges, in  another  hall  of  the  baths,  the  so-called  Temple  of  Mi- 
nerva  Medica,  the  broad  passages  from  the  (hère  deca^onal)  cen- 
tral space  are  arranged  as  niches,  (fig.  53). 
30.  S.  Costanza. 

But  a  united  treatment  of  the  whole  could  only  resuit,  when 
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an  unbpoken  annular  passage  was  carried  apouai  the  central 
space,  thus  producing  a  perfectl^  concentric  subdivision  of  t 
the  building.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  original  nsonu- 
ments,  this  step  was  first  taken  by  a  niastep  of  the  time  of 
Gonstantine,  the  builder  of  the  Mausoleuœ  intended  to  recei?e 
the  sapcophagus  of  Constant.ina,  daughter  of  constantine,  who 
died  in  354,  and  of  her  sister  Constantia;  Belena,  wife  of  Ju- 
lina  the  Apostate,  also  found  hère  her  resting  place,  It  is 
the  circular  structure  now  known  as  3.  Costanza,  near  the  Cem^r 
etery  B^silica  of^§»  §|^^®se  on  Via  Nomentina,  mentioned  in  Art. 
26,(?igs.  54  -  58^  '       )•     An  annular  ambulatory;  surrounds  the 
circular  higher  central  space.  Twelve  pairs  of  coupled  gran- 
ité coluinns  with  varying  capitals,  partly  Corinthian  and  partly 
Somposite,  are  connected  by  arches  and  support  the  hemispheri- 
cal  dôme  above  a  high  drum.  '/fith  the  somevihat  wider  intercol- 
umniations  «n  the  two  principal  axes,  thèse  arches  are  of  wi- 
der span  and  higher  rise,  the  outer  edge  of  the  soffit  is  high- 
er than  the  inner  one  in  ail  cases.  The  high  drum,  against 
whose  louer  portion  abut  the  annular  vault  and  the  roof  of  the 
ambulatory,  is  pierced  by  12  round  arched  Windows  in  its  upper 
part.  Whether  an  opening  existed  at  the  crown  of  the  dôme  is 
uncertain.  The  building  formerly  had  no  ètlier  means  of  admit- 
ting  light,  excepting  the  two  Windows  in  the  raised  portion  o- 
ver  the  aisle  and  opposite  the  entrance.  The  small  openings 
in  the  annular  vault  were  roughly  eut  later,  as  shown  by  their 
interruption  of  the  mosaic  patterns  of  the  vault.  The  outer 
wall  of  the  aisle  is  subdivided  by  12  smaller  niches  ,  alter- 
nately  rectangular  and  semicircular,  and  4  larger  ones,  only 
the  eastern  one  of  which  originally  contained  an  entrance; 
before  it  lies  a  portico  with  two  niches  at  the  sides.  The 
passage  around  the  building,  gradually  leading  downwards  in  a 
ramp,  is  perhaps  to  be  restored  as  an  annular  portico  of  columns. 
Unfortunately,  the  rich  internai  décoration  up  to  the  mosaics  of 
the  vault  of  the  aisle  has  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  modem  resto- 
rations.  The  ornamentation  of  the  doœe  is  only  slightly  given 
in  the  sketches  of  B^rancisco  d*  Olanda  in  the  5scurial,  partly 
published  by  Garucci.  (Prom  the  16  th  century).   It  is  quest- 
ionable, whether  spécifie  ©hristian  forms  hâve  been  «ixed  with 
the  antique  sepulchral  and  symbolical  représentations.  (?igs. 
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(Pigs.  o7,  5S);  Mariano  Armellini  has  recently  disoovered  a- 
gain  évident  vestiges  of  the  monogra»  of  Christ  once  seenlin 
the  principal  niche  by  Oganio. 

ïïote  83»      from  Dehio   d  uon  Bezold, 

ïïote  89,     from  Garuooi. 
31.  S.  Stefano  Rotonde. 

In  the  class  of  mémorial  churches  allied  to  tomb  churohes, 
we  perhaps  hâve  to  place  another  Early  Christian  B<iQt9ènt  at 
Rome,  the  Church  S.  stefano  Rotonde  on  the  Caelian.  ProŒ  the 
history  of  the  noteworthy  structure,  we  hâve  only  a  few  dates, 
of  little  importance  to  the  history  of  architecture.  Accopd- 
ing  to  a  stateœent  in  the  tiber  Pontificalis,  Pope  Siœplicius 
(488  -  492)  commenced  the  church,  and  former  inscriptions,  cop- 
ied  even  in  the  9  th  century,  mentioned  the  rich  marble  veneer- 
ing  and  mosaic  ornamentation  by  Popes  John  I  (523)  and  B'elix 
IV  (326  '  530),  the  latter  of  thèse  also  decorating  the  **forum 
of  the  church",  i.e. ,  the  precinct.  In  the  time  of  Hadrian  I 
(772  -  795),  the  church  reguired  repairs  internally  and  exter- 
nally,  and  it  received  beams  of  great  size.  la  the  course  of 
the  middle  âges  it  again  became  ruinous,  so  that  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  15  th  century,  Flavio  Bondo  found  it  robbed  of  its 
roof  over  the  middle  portion,  even  if  the  pich  ornament  of  the 
walls  still  charmed  Giovanni  Rucellai  in  1450.  Restored  three 
years  later  by  Nicholas  V,  according  to  the  existing  inscript- 
ion, although  he  considerably  injured  the  building,  according 
to  the  îiords  of  Prancesco  di  Giorgio,  by  reducing  its  extent 
indeed,  w§ich  he  limited  to  the  condition  still  visible  today. 
(Çig.  59   ).  The  présent  enclosing  wall  of  the  aisle  around 
the  central  circle  is  the  work  of  ?îicholas  V;  he  permitted 
hère  the  second  circle  of  columns  to  be  walled  up  to  9  inter- 
columniations  Cin  différent  places),  and  the  original  external 
walls  of  the  concentrically  subdivided  circular  building  were 
torn  down.  They  are  easily  prominent  in  their  présent  condit- 
ion, besides  the  late  portico  before  the  présent  entrance,  as 
not  original  portions  of  both  high  columns  of  the  central  cir- 
cle with  their  arches  and  the  corresponding  piers,  «hich  stand 
in  place  of  columns  in  the  columnar  arcade  (ffig.  60   );  we 
hâve  to  recognize  in  them  an  addition  by  Hadrian  I,  who  made 
them  a  support  for  his  great  beam  ceiling.  Somewhat  earlier 
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is  dated  the  little  eastern  apse  in  the  former  enclosing  wall, 
now  favi^iiilQg  only  in  fragments^  it  is  a  vrork  of  Pope  Théodore 
I  (642  -  649).  After  the  discovery  of  the  rewains  of  the  ori- 
ginal design,  which  were  retained  in  the  redaced  building  of 
Nicholas  V,  the  oldest  structure  may  be  restored  in  the  œanner 
shown  in  fig.  59,  although,  indeed  merely  hypothetioal.  Worthy 
of  note  is  the  accenting  of  two  axes  interseoting  at  right  an- 
gles, which  are  marked  tu   the  second  row  of  colurnns  by  the  in- 
sertion of  two  piers  each  and  a  greater  height  of  the  four  col- 
uœns  standing  between  thèse,  while  behind  them  are  four  spaces, 
bordered  at  the  sides  by  radial  rows  of  columns,  and  which  hâve 
greater  depth  and  height  also,  than  the  four  compartments  of 
the  atlière  aisle  lying  between  them.  The  external  walls  of 
thèse  four  larger  spaces  in  the  axes  are  arranged  concentrical- 
ly  with  the  interior  and  are  then  extended  around  the  entire 
building,  so  that  the  four  narrow  courts,  which  are  already 
enclosed  on  thèse  sides  by  the  outer  walls  of  the  outer  row  of 
columns  and  the  radial  walls  at  the  sides  of  the  projecting 
rooŒS  on  the  axes,  and  they  are  also  externally  enclosed.  The 
number  and  location  of  the  doorways  leading  from  the  exterior 
to  thèse  courts  is  only  certain  at  two  places.  Pig.  61 
shows  the  restoration  of  the  exterior  attempted  by  Htlbsch, 
but  froœ  which  the  apses  and  œosaic  décoration  are  to  be  omit- 
ted. 

note  40,     from  ^attaneo, 

ïïote  41,      from  Kraua, 

iote  42,      trom  EUbaah, 

As  in  the  restoration  of  the  plan,  there  œingles  with  the 
former  structure  many  questions.  The  22  granité  columns  of 
the  inner  circle  show  themselves  to  be  antiaue  spoils  by  dif- 
férences in  the  diameters  of  their  unfluted  shafts  as  in  their 
bases  and  lonic  capitals.  They  support  a  horizontal  entablat- 
ure,  while  the  columns  of  the  second  row  are  connected  by 
round  arches  and  vary  from  them  by  the  addition  of  impost 
blocks,  of  which  those  on  the  larger  columns  in  the  principal 
axes  are  ornamented  by  the  cross.  Over  the  middle  séries  of 
eolunns  rises  a  drum  of  imposiag  height,  in  its  upper  half  and 
above  the  junction  of  the  shed  roof  of  the  outer  aisle,  it  is 
pierced  by  a  séries  of  22  high  and  wide  Windows,  now  in  part 
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walled  up»  Above  ail  spaces  extends  a  horizontal  entablature. 
What  portion  of  this  structure  belongs  to  the  design  of  the 
period  of  the  founding  and  «ihat  to  later  changes?  The  quest- 
ion is  hard  to  décide,  like  another,  whether  the  arrangement 
of  the  plan  of  the  building  is  based  upon  an  antique  secular 
design.  We  do  not  need  an  affirmative  reply  to  this  latter 
in  order  to  expiai»  the  singular  form  of  plan  for^a  churoh 
building.  Bven  if  the  West  présents  us  with  no  analogies  now, 
it  possessed  them,  and  those  of  the  East  are  shown  partly  in 
ruins;  thèse  are  the  mémorial  churches  of  Palestine  and  Syria, 
among  which  we  shall  hère  refer  only  to  the  nearest  example, 
the  building  at  the  place  of  the  death  of  the  protomartyr  Ste- 
phen  near  Jérusalem.  Whether  therefore  a  direct  relation  ex- 
isted  between  it  and  the  Roman  Ghurch  of  S.  Stephen,  as  rec- 
ently  hypothetically  indicated  by  Dehio,  in  référence  to  an 
apparent  founding  of  the  latter  by  Placidia,  a  nièce  of  the 
iiidoxia  that  erected  the  mémorial  building  near  Jérusalem,  may 
be  uncertain.  Essenwein  expressed  the  conjecture,  that  the 
middle  aisle  may  perhaps  hâve  been  uncovered  at  first.  To 
this  is  opposed  first,  that  hère  in  Rome  not  a  real  mémorial 
building  is  concerned,  like  that  in  Jérusalem,  but  merely  an 
imitation,  in  which  the  vacant  and  roofless  central  space 
would  be  meaningless  and  senseless;  the  congrégation  did  not 
gather  hère  for  the  mémorial  célébration  at  a  tomb  or  a  place 
consecrated  by  any  other  event  in  the  history  of  the  martyr; 
hère  it  could  only  avail  to  erect  a  building,  which  in  its 
gênerai  form  corresponded  to  that  sanctuary  in  Palestine.  And 
then,  if  the  high  drum  and  roof  were  not  built  in  the  time  of 
Simplicius,  this  innovation  œight  first  fall  in  the  epoch  of 
Hadrian  I;  the  Papal  Book,  which  scrupulously  records  the  res- 
toration  and  décoration  under  John  I  and  Félix  IV,  would  not 
hâve  silently  passed  over  such  a  decided  altération.  And  is 
it  finally  to  be  believed,  that  Hadrian  should  hâve  so  strong- 
ly  influenced  the  effect  of  the  great  drum  from  the  first,  as 
in  his  first  design,  by  placing  columns  and  arches  in  the  midst? 
But  aside  from  this,  the  architectural  knowledge  and  invention 
of  the  period  of  Hadrian  I  was  in  gênerai  no  longer  sufficient 
for  such  a  vast  central  building. 
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32.  Lateran  Baptistery. 

We  f ifld  OQPselves  in  a  similar  aBcertainty  in  regard  to  the 
former  conditions,  as  at  S.  Stefano  Rotondo,  in  the  third  of 
the  Sarly  ©hristian  central  buildings  in  Borne,  the  Baptistery 
of  the  tateran.Xtigs.  62,  62       ).  The  tradition  of  the  found- 
ing  of  this  by  Sylvester  I,  to  whOŒ  tradition  assigns  the  bap- 
tisiD  of  Gonstantine  hère,  œay  be  left  to  itself ;  more  certain 
is  the  story  of  the  rebuilding  under  Sixtus  III  (432  -  440). 
If  in  the  succeeding  period  the  changes  in  this  building  were 
not  so  thorough  as  in  the  neighboring  basilica  (see  Art.  19), 
y et  little  enough  has  corne  to  us  on  its  original  forœ.  The 
structure  was  indeed  an  octagon  from  the  beginning,  before 
which  on  the  South  was  placed  a  vestibule,  which  opened  exter- 
nally  by  a  columnar  porch  (two  porphyry  columns  with  horizon- 
tal entablature),  now  walle^  up,  and  extending  at  the  sides  in- 
to  two  apses,  one  of  which  was  later  changed  inèo  an  oratory 
of  Ss.  Rufina  and  Secunda,  that  still  retains  the  mosaics  of 
the  vault  from  the  4  th  century.  To  the  octagon  of  the  prin- 
cipal space  correspond  in  the  interior  a  circle  of  eight  col- 
umns with  the  entablature  resting  thereon.  The  columns  hâve 
porphyry  shafts  with  différent  lonic,  Corinthian  and  Composite 
marbéi  capitals.  The  space  inside  the  columns  is  entirely  oc- 
cupied  by  the  sunken  font,  now  decorated  in  the  Barocco  style, 
the  great  basin  into  which  the  couverts  descended  unclothed 
for  complète  immersion.   It  was  formerly  of  porpjiyry  and  sil- 
vered  (perhaps  on  the  balustrade);  a  porphyry  column  rose  in 
the  centre  as  the  support  of  a  vase  for  burning  incense. 
ffrom  a  golden  lamb  and  seven  silver  stags,  the  water  poured 
into  the  basin,  on  whose  balustrade  stood  silver  statues  of 
Shrist  and  of  John  the  Baptist,  five  feet  in  height.  Only 
the  eight  porphyry  columns  at  the  angles  of  the  basin  reroain 
with  their  entablature;  they  were  a  gift  of  Sixtus  III,  whose 
eight  distichs  inscribed  on  the  entablatures  likewise  exist 
in  a  restored  form;  perhaps  this  colonnade  was  not  originally 
added  as  a  mère  ornament,  but  also  for  practical  purposes,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  stretch  the  curtains,  which  used  to  conceal 
the  interior  of  the  basin  during  the  baptism. 

Ifote  4S,     from  Dehio   and  Von  Bezold,  .-... 

Concerning  the  original  élévation  of  the  entire  interior,  we 
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are  entirely  in  the  dark.  The  idea  of  an  originally  ancover- 
ed  central  space  is  to  be  rejected  in  view  of  its  treatment 
hère.  A  oovering  by  a  vault  is  not  to  be  thought  of  by  reas- 
on  of  the  extérnal  walls.  A  later  view  of  the  interior  (in 
an  engraving  of  the  17  th  century)  shows  us  a  vault  over  the 
aisle,  intersected  by  the  ccoss  vaults  of  eight  reoadoadohes 

over  the  intereelianiations.  Thèse  arches  extend  between 

,1 

short  piers,  which  pelieve  the  entablatures  above  the  lower 
columns,  and  support  in  their  lower  portion  a  dôme  with  wid- 
dows,  To  what  period  this  or  any  similar  design  belongs  is 
entirely  uncertain.  A  later  period  replaced  the  arches  by  a 
second  and  smaller  séries  of  columns  with  an  entablature, 
and  built  above  them  a  wooden  dôme. 

The  small  oratory  added  to  the  Baptistery  by  Pope  Hilarus 
(481-463)  and  others  shows  in  part  the  form  of  the  Greek  c 
cross  with  short  aras  and  tunnel  vaults;  in  one  of  thèse  ad- 
ditions, S,  Giovanni  gvanéelista,  the  vault  is  still  decora- 

44 
ted  by  the  mosaic  ornamentation  of  the  5  th  century. (fig. 64  ). 

ïïote  44,     from  GarueGi, 
b.  Ravenna. 
1.  Basilicas. 
33.  Architecture  of  Ravenna. 

To  the  Sarly  Christian  monuments  of  Rome  would  incorrectly 
be  contrasted  the  gênerai  group  of  buildings  at  Ravenna  as 
something  essentially  differèng  from  them.  The  différence  in 
reality  lies  only  in  subordinate  matters,  so  long  as  specifi- 
cally  Byzantine  influences  do  not  make  themselves  felt  in  Ra- 
venna. (Af  ter  the  middle  of  the  6  th  century).  It  is  certainly 
based  on  a  defective  knowledge  of  the  gênerai  idea  of  Sarly 
Christian  architecture,  if  for  example,  one  represents  as  pe- 
culiar  to  Ravenna  the  connection  of  columns  by  arches  instead 
of  a  horizontal  entablature,  or  the  arrangement  of  two  side 
ajbsès;  next  the  choir,  or  refuses  the  atrium  to  the  ohurches 
of  Ravenna.  Neither  in  the  arrangement  of  plan  nor  in  the 
construction  of  the  monuments  does  Ravenna  differ  from  Rome 
and  other  places;  only  in  certain  things,  particularly  in 
the  exécution  of  the  ornamentation,  like  the  forms  of  certain 
capitals  of  columns,  and  likewise  borrowed  from  the  5ast,  like 
the  Prokonesian  marble  as  material  for  the  columns,  a  ^refer- 
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préférence  for  a  polygoaal  enclosure  of  the  apse,  and  finally 
in  the  cylindrical  foras  of  the  towers,  Ravenna  présents  dif- 
fering  tendencies  in  the  gênerai  représentation  of  Westera 
churoh  architecture.  The  treatment  of  the  brick  walls  by  pro- 
jecting  bands  and  arches  is  not  peouliar  to  Ravenna;  Rome  of- 
fers  allied  examples. 

The  central  plans  of  Ravenna  are  joined  to  the  séries  of 
octagonal  buildings  borrovfed  from  the  antique;  only  S.  Vitale 
is  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  experiments  for  solving 
the  problem  of  Connecting  the  central  domed  building  with  gai- 
leries.  ffinally,  two  mausoleums  (Tombs  of  Galla  Placidia  and 
of  Theodoric)  are  interesting  in  themselves,  but  are  of  no 
conséquence  for  the  further  development  of  church  architecture. 

About  at  the  change  from  the  4  th  to  the  5  th  century,  Raven- 
na enters  the  history  of  Christian  architecture.  A  political 
event,  the  location  of  %he   seat  of  the  Western  Roman  empire  in 
the  City  surrounded  by  swamps,  more  easily  defended  against 
the  attacks  of  Northern  barbarians,  and  near  the  station  of 
the  fellt  at  Adria,  strongly  influenced  the  architectural  de- 
velopment of  the  ancient  episcopal  seat,  which  had  been  prev- 
iously  satisfied  with  poor  places  of  îiorship,  lacking  ail  beau- 
ty.  The  varying  fortunes  of  the  succeeding  centuries  did  not 
check  the  artistic  development  of  the  city;  rathsr  did  just 
the  change  in  the  monarchy,  which  passed  from  Western  Rome  to 
Odoacer,  prince  of  Herulians,  then  to  Theodoric,  King  of  Os- 
trogoths,  and  a^ain  from  him  to  Byzantium,  new  and  imposing 
monuments  were  continually  added  to  the  city.  Only  when 
northern  and  Italian  princes  and  cities  (Sbarlemagne,  Sigis- 
mond  Malatesta,  and  Venice)  seized  on  the  splendid  materials 
of  Ravenna  as  plunder,  one  touch  after  another  began  to  fade 
in  the  magnificent  picture;  the  period  of  bloom  and  of  matur- 
ity  was  succeeded  by  the  sleep  of  winèer;  as  in  a  dream  is 
the  traveler  now  surrounded  by  the  view  of  the  quiet  and  mon- 
otonous  city  with  the  gray  évidences  of  a  splendid  past, 
when  Ravenna's  bishops  thought  themselves  equal  to  the  suc- 
cessors  of  S.  Peter. 

Ravenna  shaeed  with  Rome  the  fate,  that  the  chief  examples 
of  the  splendor  of  church  architecture  were  sacrificed  to  la- 
ter  rebuilding,  or  as  in  the  harbor  city  of  Classis,  entirely 
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vanished  froai  earth  as  if  tbe  waves  of  the  adjacent  sea  had 
passed  over  theœ;  oaly  one  building,  the  former  resting  place 
of  S.  Apollinaris,  bas  remained  standing;  of  the  finest  créa- 
tions, the  Church  of  S.  Peter  and  its  Baptistery,  as  well  as 
of  ail  other  monuicents,  we  hâve  still  only  slight  written 
knowledge, 

34.  Basilica  Orsiana. 

The  Basilica  of  S.  Apolinaris  in  Glassis  belongs  to  the  la- 
test  foandations  of  the  garly  Christian  period;  the  iDOnuments 
in  Rome  itself  go  back  from  it  to  S,  Vitale.  Even  in  the 
tiœe  of  Honorius,  there  arose  by  the  care  of  bishop  Qpsus  the 
principal  church  of  the  city,  named  after  him  later  the  Basil- 
ica Orsiana,  dedicated  to  the  Résurrection  (Anastasis).  The 
great  5-aisled  building  fell  a  sacrifice  to  an  entire  modern- 
ization  in  the  last  century;  its  |ian  has  only  been  preserved 
in  a  superficial  sketch  (f'ig.  65)  ),  and  only  quite  isolated 
portions  of  its  interior  were  taken  into  the  rebuilt  structure, 
like  two  syenite  columns  of  its  central  aisle,  or  the  two  col- 
umns  of  Sreek  marble,  that  formerly  supported  the  triumphal 
arch.  The  space  for  a  second  altar  in  the  centre  aisle  was 
enclosed  by  bainstradesj  beneath  the  présent  choir  is  still 
found  the  crypt  of  circular  form,  recently  inaccessible  on 
account  of  «ater  in  the  ground,  and  whose  ceiling  rests  on 
columns  of  varied  forms.  Its  âge  is  indeterminate  and  scarce- 
ly  extends  beyond  the  8  th  or  9  th  century. 

Sot3  45.      From  Seroux  d' Agincourt,      Eiatoire  de   l'Art  par 
les  Monuments,    eto,    Paris,   1810-1^23, 

Of  the  ornamental  ambo,  the  marble  reading  desk  elevatsd  on 
steps,  only  the  middle  portion  with  its  convex  surfaces  rero- 
ains,  on  which  appear  Christian  symbols  in  numerous  panels. 

Likewise  a  singular  example,  not  of  a  marble  throne  fixed 
to  the  seats  around  the  apse  (subsellias),  but  of  a  free  wood- 
en  chair  with  rich  carved  ornaments  in  ivory,  is  preserved  in 
the  eathedral,  according  to  the  monogram  on  the  front  a  work 
of  the  time  of  bishop  Maximian  (540-556),  who  appears  in  the 
mosaics  of  3.  Vitale  among  the  attendants  of  Justinian.  The 
same  emperor  had  assigned  to  the  predecessor  of  Maximian, 
bishop  Victor  (539-546)  the  entire  year's  incorae  from  the  tax- 
es of  Italy,  to  replace  the  ancient  wooden  canopy  over  the 
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altar  by  a  new  one  of  silver  weighing  2G00  Ibs.;  it  «ras  carr- 
ied  away  in  1518  by  the  ^rench. 

Vote  46»      from  Mothea,      die  Baukanat  iea  Mittelaltera  in  It- 
aliefi,    eto.     -Jena,      §88 3^1884, 

-     35.  3.  Apollinare  Naovo.  ^ 

Since  the  Cathedral  of  Ravenna  has  completely  changed  its  / 
form,  the  tvro  cburches  of  S.  Âpollioaris  présent  the  most 
faithful  représentation  of  the  art  of  the  Early  Christian  pé- 
riode S.  Apollinare  in  Classe  was  built  in  the  period  of  Jus- 
tinian,  S.  Apollinare  Nuovo  first  received  the  body  and  naœe 
of  the  saint  in  the  9  th  century,  yet  this  church  is  the  older 
building,  at  first  consecrated  in  the  naine  of  3.  Martin  with 
the  addition  of  "in  the  golden  sky**  (In  coelo  aureo),  which  it 
received  from  the  décoration  of  the  gilded  ceiling.(figs.  66 
to  68).  Theodoric  was  the  founder  of  the  church;  after  the  end 
of  the  Sothic  monarchy,  the  Arian  basilica  was  given  up  to  the 
Catholics  by  bishop  Agnellas  (553-566).  The  artistic  form  of 
the  monument  was  not  affected  by  this  change;  the  mosaic  orn- 
amentation  of  the  interior  also  reœained  unchanged  and  was  coœ- 
pleted  by  Agnellas.  The  building  suffered  injupy  in  the  time 
of  John  VI  (613-630)  by  the  fall  of  the  apse,  which  was  later 
entipely  rebuilt  in  the  16  th  century.  Likewise  the  northern 
side  aisle  has  been  exteaded  by  chapels  of  différent  periods 
and  of  varied  forms;  the  atrium  has  lost  its  porticos,  except 
one  in  part  mondernized;  a  great  coupled  window  was  eut  out  in 
the  façade  wall,  while  the  openings  of  the  cylindrical  bell 
tower  were  partly  walled  up;  finally,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
16  th  century,  the  entire  church  was  placed  on  a  higher  level, 
with  the  careful  préservation  of  the  arcades  and  clearstory 
walls;  a  later  graduai  élévation  of  the  adjacent  soil  then 
made  necessary  the  introduction  of  a  new  and  soniewhat  higher 
pavement,  whereby  the  bases  of  the  columns  were  covered.(Those 
now  visible  are  merely  sham  additions).  Thus  the  church  has 
certainly  setained  from  the  earlier  period  the  centre  aisle  as 
a  whole.  Twelve  unfluted  columns  in  each  row  with  similar  By- 
zantine capitals  and  impost  blocks  support  the  arches,  whose 
soffits  were  paneled  in  the  16  th  century;  the  œedallioBS  in 
the  spandrels  were  also  added  then.  The  mosaic  ornamentation 
of  the  broad  band  between  the  arches  and  Windows,  processions 
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of  maie  (southera)  and  female  (northern)  martyrs,  cornes  from 
the  time  of  Agnellus  and  is  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  replac- 
ing  the  older  Arian  figures  of  the  period  of  Theoderio;  there 
stand  above  thèse  15  colossal  separate  figures  on  each  side, 
between  the  Windows,  which  lie  above  the  intercolumniations 
of  the  arcade,  except  at  the  beginning  and  end;  dignified  and 
earnest  men  with  œaauscript  rolls  or  books  ia  their  hands;  a 
Shell  ornament  above  their  heads  gives  to  them  a  niche-like 
enclosare  together  with  the  side  architraves  of  the  Windows. 
Above  the  Windows  themselves,  smaller  oblong  œosaics  with  rejB- 
resentations  of  the  life  of  Christ  hâve  found  places.  Thus  a 
rich  System  of  picturesque  ornamentation  of  the  ioterior  has 
hère  remained  to  us,  the  view  of  whiœh  makes  severely  felt 
the  loss  of  the  figures  of  the  choir,  which  formerly  complet^ 
ed  the  séries. 

Mote  47»     from  RiQGi»      Rauennae  i   fuoi   contorni,      Raifenna, 
1853. 

If  a  thorough  considération  of  the  interesting  signification 
of  thèse  mosaics  must  be  oinitted  hère,  yet  two  détails  thereof 
also  claim  a  place  in  this  volume,  in  so  far  as  they  illustrate 
architectural  sketches.  The  two  well  known  séries  of  holy  men 
and  women,  who  move  toward  the  throne  of  Christ  and  of  the  Ma- 
donna,  proceed  from  places  designated  by  inscriptions.  The  sé- 
ries of  martyrs  an  the  right  side  cornes  ont  of  the  city  of  Ra- 
venna.(fig.  67),  Above  a  round-arched  gateway  with  battlements 
and  flanked  by  towers,  the  inscription  *'Civitas  Ravenn(a)"  (Gi- 
ty  of  Ravenna)  gives  the  locality,  which  is  but  summarily  rep- 
resented  by  a  few  structures.  The  entire  foreground  at  the 
left  of  the  gâte  is  occupied  by  a  rich  building,  designated  by 
the  inscription  "Palatium"  (Palace)  as  the  royal  résidence  of 
the  Sothic  king,  and  which  perhaps  reproduces  one  of  the  faça- 
des, perhaps  also. a  side  of  the  palace  next  the  court.  It  o- 
pens  with  an  arcade  of  columnsî  rich  tapestries  hang  in  the  in- 
tercolumniations by  rings  on  iron  rods  and  are  gathered  up  at 
the  lower  ends.  The  three  middle  ones  exceed  in  width  and 
height  the  three  at  the  sidesj  a  gable  combines  them  into  a 
great  portai  group.  The  side  arcades  support  an  upper  story 
with  smaller  columnar  galleries;  victories  appear  in  the  span- 
drels  of  the  arcade.  How  far  this  représentation  corresponded 
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to  the  reality  cannot  be  decided;  Theodoric*s  palace  has  dis- 
appeared,  and  the  brick  structure  now  standing  near  S.  Apolli- 
nare  ,  withe  the  tasteless  enclosure  of  the  portai,  the  rect- 
angular  niche  and  thç  coluinns  supporting  copbels,  is  indeed  a 
later  work,  or  at  least  in  view  of  the  great  différence  in  the 
height  of  the  sill  of  its  portai  and  of  the  former  pavement  of 
the  church  near  by,  was  œodified  in  the  succeeding  period. 
In  the  mosaic  and  behing  the  roofs  of  the  palace  are  visible 
bâsilicas  and  circular  buildings,  as  well  as  the  battlements 
of  the  City  wall;  perhaps  we  may  see  in  the  buildings  on  the 
right  side  S.  Apolliaare  8uo70  (3.  Martine)  and  the  Baptiste- 
ry  formerly  beside  it,  in  those  on  the  left  3.  Spirito  and  its 
Baptistery  Church  (3.  Maria  in  Cosniedin),  the  churohes  erected 
by  the  €othic  king.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  tower  of  3.  Apol- 
linare  is  wanting.  (See  Art.  36). 

ïïote  48,      À  great   part  of   the  rioh  ieooratio9  equipment  of 
the  Palace  in  marble  and  mosatoa,    together  Jith   the  eqaeatrian 
statue  of  Theodorio,    'naa  oarried  off  by  Sharlemagne  for  deoora- 
ting  hia  reaidenoe  oity  of  AiX'la^^hapelle[    remaina  of  rteh  mo~ 
aaio  patfementa  loere  found  only  a  fe-»  yeara  atnoe   in   the  adja^ 
cent  garden  of   the  Monghtni.      The  king  prizei   hia  afork  aa  an 
ornament  of  hia   kingdom,    a  apeaking  eoidenee  of  hia  poser,  and 
mhoae  Monderful   beauty   arouaed   the  aatoniahment  of  foreign   am- 
baaaadora»   (§aaaiodoru8.   Var,   711,   5), 

Opposite  the  représentation  of  the  palace,  the  mosaics  of 
the  left  side  of  the  centre  aisle  show  the  procession  of  holy 
ïioiDen  as  leaving  the  harbor  city  of  Classis.  Gateifay  and 
walls  are  similar  to  those  of  Ravenna;  two  larger  rectangular 
towers  flank  the  entrance  to  the  harbor;  between  them  the  eye 
beholda  the  sea  aninsated  by  ships.  The  architectural  charact- 
er  of  the  buildings  within  the  walls  is  différent  from  those 
of  Bavenna;  secular  architecture  pc«\raiis  hère  in  Classisj  an 
amphithéâtre,  an  acqueduct,  and  others  are  especially  proœinent. 
36.  3.  Apollinare  in  Classe. 

Of  ail  buildings  in  Classis,  there  has  alone  been  preserved 
the  Basilica  of  3.  Apollinare.  It  is  one  of  the  latest  in  the 
séries  of  iarly  Christian  monuments  of  the  city.  Bishop  Orsi- 
cinus  {o3o-53S)  had  it  built  by  Julianus  Argentarius;  but  his 
successor  iaximian  first  consecrated  it  in  549.  Fully  1.64  ft.^ 
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belo/ï  the  présent  surface  are  now  coacealed  the  foundations 
of  the  former  atrium  (Pig.  70   );  only  the  eastera  portico 
thereof  is  vialèed  up  as  a  closed  narthex  (ardica,  according 
to  ancient  Ravenna  dialect),  and  is  standing  today  (Flg.  69); 
of  the  tifo  side  wings,  the  southern  was  torn  down  s^veral 
years  sinoe,  the  northern  lost  its  formerly  open  pier  arcades 
by  tbeir  being  wallep  up.  Three  doorways  (the  southern  is 
now  walled  up)  lead  froFii  the  yestiblue  into  the  3-aiàled  inte- 
rior  (fig.  71),  which  formerly  opened  directly  to  the  exterior 
through  6  ?fider  doorways  ia  the  side  aisles.  Twice  twelve  col- 
unins  hère  support  on  arches  the  clearstory  walls,  whose  wind- 
Oïfs  formerly  corresponded  in  number  to  the  intercolumniations, 

but  are  now  walled  up,  ekcept  two  on  each  side.  A  triple  win- 
dow  is  ornamented  by  two  coluœns  and  admitted  light  through 
the  upper  wall  of  the  façade,  and  finally  the  two  side  aislss 
were  finished  with  the  saise  number  of  Windows,  as  each  clear- 
story wall  of  the  centre  aisle. 

The  coluinns  of  veined  Hynoettus  marble  are  notable  in  every 
respect.  Above  a  pedestal  with  lozenge-shaped  ornament,  they 
exhibit  a  weak  base  and  an  ugly  annular  enlargement  at  the 
coves  of  the  shaft.  The  Composite  capitals  (figs.  72,  73) 
show  that  serrated  force  of  leaf  with  ribs  indicated  by  dr^ll 
holes  and  deep  undercuts,  similarly  to  the  columns  on  the  mar- 
ket-place  of  Ravenna  adorned  with  the  monogram  of  Theodoric, 
which  once  belonged  to  the  public  Basilica  of  Hercules  (Pig. 
74).  An  impost  block  diminished  downwards  and  with  the  cross 
occupies  the  broad  springing  of  the  arch.  The  height  of  the 
columns  amounts  to  15. S  ft.  and  their  diameter  to  2.2  ft.  — 
The  mosaic  ornameatation  of  the  centre  aisle  long  since  disap- 
peared;  late  médaillon  portraits  of  bishops  of  Ravenna  extend 
above  the  arcades  and  continue  in  the  side  aisles,  as  in  3. 
Paul  near  Rome.  The  rich  marble  veneering  hère  was  carried 
off  in  1450  by  Sigismond  Malatesta  for  the  décoration  of  3. 
francesco  in  Rimini.   The  marble  pavement  with  its  opus  Alex- 
andrinum  has  likewise  vanished,  as  well  as  the  richly  paneled 
ceiling  ornamented  by  stars  on  a  blue  ground,  which  was  aéain 
restored  at  the  beginning  of  the  9  th  century  by  a  master 
Chrysaphinus  of  Rome. 

Gnly  the  apse  still  retains  its  ancient  ornamentation.  It  is 
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in  Byzantine  forœ  and  ext^rnally  polygonal  (five-sided);  to 
each  side  corresponds  a  high  and  nide  windovr.  Twelve  steps 
of  a  statmay,  restored  in  the  last  century  and  curved  in  Ba- 
rooco  forœ,  lead  for  the  entire  width  of  the  ceritre  aisle:up 
to  the  choir;  at  the  sides  of  this  lie  the  entrances  to  the 
passages  extending  around  the  semicircular  wall  of  the  apse, 
(fig.  75),  from  which  a  returning  branch  in  the  central  axis 
of  the  building  leads  to  the  toœb  of  the  saint  beneath  the  al- 
tar,  a  precursor  of  the  later  spacious  crypt,  whose  analogues 
are  also  found  in  Rome. (S,  Prassede,  S,  Pancrazio),  The  ex- 
act date  of  the  first  is  not  assured  by  any  of  the  known  ex- 
amples  or  further  by  one  enlarged  by  a  semicircular  ro»  of  col- 
,  -         ^  49 

umns.vSathredral  of  Ravenna;  see  Art.  33;  S.  francesco  there; 

Hôte  49.     See   the   author's  frequently  mentionei   book;    p.  ISS, 

A  représentation  of  the  mosaic  ornamentation  of  the  choir  is 

oO 
given  by  Pig.  76   ;  the  side  arms  of  the  former  episcopal 

chair  of  Damianus  ( 688-705)  now  form  the  ends  of  the  bench  for 

the  priests;  the  columns  of  the  tabernacle  erected  in  the  be- 

ginning  of  the  last  century  are  froœ  the  altar  canopy  of  bish- 

op  HoniBiOBS  (889-398),  which  itself  replaced  one  of  silver. 

A  faithful  idea  of  the  form  of  the  ancient  canopy  is  afforded 

by  the  structure  over  the  altar  at  the  end  of  the  left  side 

aisle,  from  the  close  of  the  9  th  century;  a  pyramid  is  to  be 

conceived  as  the  upper  termination  in  accordance  with  the  an- 

alogy  of  other  monuments. (fig.  77). 

Mots  50.      From  Garuooi. 

The  exterior  of  the  church  deserves  considération.  The 
brick  construction  is  hère  visible  everywhere,  and  it  was  man- 
ifestly  intended  for  its  even  effect  from  the  beginning,  with- 
out  material  assistance  froDo  stucco,  painting  or  mosaic.  Pro- 
jections ïfith  simple  capitals  composed  of  projecting  courses 
of  bricks  rise  between  the  Windows  as  supporters  of  the  great 
round  arches'  a  simply  and  clearly  shaped  cornice  terminâtes 
the  wall.(F'ig.  78).  —  &'or  comparison,  we  faere  add  some  like 
détails  from  Roman  churches,  for  which  the  .date„of  exécution 
is  indeed  not  to  be  determined.(figs.  79  to  33   ),  A  Différ- 
ent motive  appears  in  the  frieze  on  the  lower  portion  of  the 
bell  tower.CPié.  34).  The  âge  of  the  latter,  whose  detached 
position  beside  the  basilica  (fig.  35   )  and  cylindrical 
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foriB  is  also  foand  in  Ravenna  at  3.  Apollinare  Nuovo  as  vfell 
as  at  the  Catnedral,  is  not  to  be  deternoined;  likewise  the 
conjectures  concernin^  the  reasons  for  adding  the  toîiers  to 
the  church  hâve  so  far  shown  no   motive  therefor.  »e  are  sat- 
isfied  to  show  the  différence  in  the  formai  treatment  exist- 
ing  between  Ravenna  and  Rome;  for  the  Roman  towers  (^ié.  37), 
the  souare  is  always  taken  as  a  basai  form,  and  numerous  sto- 
ries  are  indicated  by  strin^  courses  decorated  by  consoles, 
in  ïihich  are  arranéed  and  increasing  upwards,  single,  double, 
and  triple  Windows. 

ïïote   57.  From  EËbsak   and   Mothes, 

^ote   ôS.  from  HBbsoh» 

2,     Central  Buildings. 

*  .  -, 

The  mo'st "important  of  the  Central  buildings  of  Ravenna,  5. 
Vitale,  as  indicated  in  Art.  33,  has  to  take  its  place  in  the 
séries  of  Byzantine  buildings  to  be  described  later;  it  is 
hère  sufficient  to  include  the  other  and  smaller  central  des- 
igns at  Ravenna.  Two  of  thèse  are  baptisteriesf  two  others 
belonçJ  to  the  class  of  tombs.  Of  the  baptisteries,  one,  3. 
Giovanni  in  fonte  (orthodox,  as  distin^uished  from  the  Eapt- 
istery  of  the  Arians),  rises  beside  the  cathedral.  It  is  an 
octaéonal  structure  (?i^s.  88  to  90);  one  side  contains  the 
entrance;  four  are  extended  by  apses  in  the  lower  part; 
round-arched  Windows  are  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  each 
wall;  blind  niches  rest  on  colunnns  set  in  the  angles  and  en- 
close the  walls  above  and  below;  over  them  rises  the  spher- 
icsl  dôme.  The  peculiar  construction  of  this  work  by  mesns 
of  the  liçîhtest  possible  materials  is  évident  from  S'iés.  91 
and  92.  It  is  the  already  sometifes  ocurrin^  the  construct- 
ion found  in  the  later  antiaue  period  (for  example,  on  the 
Circus  of  Maxentius  near  Rome),  the  common  use  in  Ravenna  of 
long  clay  vessels,  pointed  below  and  spirally  ribbe^  on  the 
external  surface,  which  rise  spirally  from  t^e  base  to  the 
crown  of  the  donfie  in  :3ouble  layers  and  possess  an  extrenoely 
li^ht  weiéht.  îo  the  mortar  coverin??  the  lower  surface  of 
the  dôme  adhères  the  mosaic  reproduced  in  î<ig.  9o   ,  whicn 
has  the  représentation  of  the  baptism  of  ©hrist  and  the 
twelve  apostles  besides  the  fourfold  représentation  of  the 
church  arnon??  the  figures  of  the  altar  with  tne  book  of  the 
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gospels  and  the   veiled  tnrone  of  God.  Altar  table  as  well  as 
the  throne  stand  in  columnar  stractures  adorned  by  apses, 
«inose  principal  lines  fit  without  cjonstraint  tde  architectur- 
al treatœent  of  the  ei^ht  walls  of  the  Baptistery.  The  latter 
is  formed  of  coocentric  arcades  in  the  upper  zone,  whose  pleas- 
iné  rhythmic  division  gives  excellent  proofs  of  the  skill  of 
the  unkno^n  master.   The  side  arches  rest  on  the  anéle  colamns 
a  broad  abacus  and  a  console  corbelled  out  above  each,  and 
each  one  spans  a  wider  and  hiéher  (ciddle  arch  containiné  the 
wîndo/r,  as  »ell  as  tifo  Sïiialler  side  ones,  viitnin  which  is  aé- 
ain  a  staccoed  niche  «ith  the  ?isible  forfii  of  a  saint,  The 
surfaces  of  the  side  arch,  liks  the  spandrels  above  tne  ûveat 
blind  arches  of  the  lower  séries  are  decorated  by  rieh  mosaics, 
ïinile  a  ^ayly  colored  venseriné  has  its  place  else/fhere. 

Soncernintf  the  extsrior,  the  hypothesis  of  lssen»ein  is  ?e- 
ry  saitablc,  that  the  upper  third  of  the  strikinély  hi^h  oct- 
a.éon  »ith  its  double  arched  blind  niches  miçsht  only  represent 
a  later  increase  in  the  hei^ht  (Corrpare  the  conjectural  line 
of  the  older  roof  in  f»'i^s.  89  and  90).  Dikevfise  noay  another 
conjecture,  recently  stated  by  Picci,  be  approved,  accordin?? 
to  nhich  this  baptisfcal  chapel  Fias  founded  about  the  nniddle 
of  the  5  th  century  by  bishop  Néon  in  a  room  of  the  iRore  anc- 
ient  baths  adjoinin^  the  Church  (fcclesia)  Orsiana  (see  Art. 
33);  the  ^round  clan  and  the  strikin??ly  lo»  situation  are  in 
fa?or  of  this,  and  the  ancient  dedicatory  inscription  doubt- 
less  permits  this  conjecture. 
33.  Arian  Çaptistery. 

The  same  ori^in,  in  this  case  froir.  the  Paths  Draçsodonis 
(§roedonis)  is  also  assutnedby  Ricci  for  another  still  renoain- 
intf  baptistery  beside  the  Arian  Pasilica  S.  Spiribo,  the  prés- 
ent 6hurch  3.  Varia  in  Cosiredin.   Its  ^round  plan  and  éléva- 
tion correspond  to  those  of  S.  êiovanni  in  ?onte;  t»o  nicëes 
îiere  later  destroyed;  even  tns  Tossics  of  the  doire  iiritste 
those  of  the  earlisr  baptistery, 

39.  Mausoleuir  of  Salla  Placidia. 

Of  the  ncausoleuirs  of  Ravenna,  one  belonËs  to  Gall^  Pi^^sidis., 
'^ho  died  in  450,  and  the  other  to  the  Gothic  kin<^  Theodoric. 
The  forirer  is  the  ainncler  one  of  tne  t^fo,  but  in  its  way  is 
not  less  in  in  power  of  imcression. 

The  buil:3ing  (^i^s.  94  to  9c  ~")  is  kept  ^ithin  Toderate 
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dinosnsions  with  the  ^roand  plan  of  the  Latin  cross  (i.e. , 
wittî  a  lon?5er  îfestsrn  arin),  and  its  entrance  side  forirerlf 
adjoined  tbe  vestibule  of  the  near  by  Church  3.  Crucis,  la- 
tsr  redaced  in  sise.  The  four  arnos  of  the  cross  are  spanned 
by  tunnel  waults-  over  their  intersection  or  crossiné  rises 
a  pendentive  doice  on  avikwardly  corbelled  blind  niches.  ?ach 
of  tùe  wall  surfaces  enclosed  by  thèse  stilted  blind  niches 
contaiQs  an  obloné  rectan^ular  window;  similar  ones  are  also 
found  in  each  of  the  lunettes  of  the  eastern  and  transept 
arnus.  Before  the  nnassive  sarcopha^us  placed  in  frse  position 
in  tbe  eastern  arm  of  the  cross  stsnds  the  altar.  Wnile  the 
walls  are  veneered  up  to  the  cornice  at  the  base  of  the  vaults, 
the  vaults  themselves  as  «ell  as  the  dôme  are  covered  by  splen- 
didly  colored  élass  noosaics  (Golden  stars  on  a  blue  éround  and 
rich  ornaîiiental  bands).  Artistic  as  »ell  as  si^nificant  fig- 
ure représentations  finally  cover  ail  lunettes  and  the  enclos- 
ed ïiall  spaces  beneath  the  donoe.  few  créations  of  that  period 
compete  ffith  this  interior  in  picturssoue  splendor.  The  ext- 
erior  shows  ail  the  walls  aniitiated  by  the  projectin^  bands  and 
round  arches  characteristic  of  Ravenna.  Gable  roofs  with  ta- 
bles cover  the  arms  of  the  cross.  S'inally,  the  dorre  is  enclo- 
sed by  a  clain  souare  mass. 
9éte   5r9.  FroTi  fssen'nsin, 

40.  ToiBb  of  Theodoric. 
More  closely  in  éround  plan  does  the  Wausoleum  of  Theodoric 
(Died  52  )  acproximate  to  the  antioue  tradition.  It  is  built 
as  a  decaçîon  in  two  stories  (gi<?s.  98,  99  ")•  Like  irany  9on)- 
an  tombs  with  a  cross-shaoed,  tunnel-vaulted  chainber,  the  low- 
er  story  is  decorated  by  rectan^ulsr  round-arched  niches;  a   / 
bold  cornice  marks  tne  beéinniné  of  the  arches,  whose  fornrt 
(toothed  voussoirs)  is  évident  in  ffi^.  97.^''  The  thickness 
of  the  wall  of  the  like^ise  extsrnally  polygonal  snd  internal- 
ly  circular  upper  story  is  reduced  so  irach  froT  that  of  the 
loter  story,  that  sn  external  ^allery  is  obtained,  also 
sli<?htly  corbelled  out  on  consoles,  which  is  noif  uncovered, 
but  it  was.. forrrerly  covered  by  transverss  tunnel  vaults  on 
piers  and  coupled  coluinns  and  furnished  with  a  balustrade. 
Above  the  roof  of  this  ^allery  rises  the  superstructure 
sofcejfhat  nicher  with  lialls  hère  externally  cylindrical,  in    ^ 
order  to  terminate  ffitn  a  bold  and  peculiarly  ornairented 
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comice,  upon  which  rests  the  ed^e  of  a  dotie,  consistin^  of  a 
single  hollowed  stone  of  apparently  513.1  tons  in  wei^ht.  Tbe 
members  like  handles,  that  decorats  the  base  of  the  dôme,  hâve 
not  been  explained  in  purpose  (whether  ornamental  or  structu- 
ral, i.e.,  as  if  once  servin,^  for  hoistiné  the  stone  brouéht 
froff!  Istria);  hypothetical  and  scarcely  probable  is  the  lant- 
ern  with  a  li^ht  therein  added  by  gssenwein  in  fiû,   100.  Con- 
cerniné  the  place  of  the  comice  omaicent  in  tne  deielopnoent 
of  décorative  forins,  opinions  differ,  on  the  one  hand  as  de- 
based  antiaue  forrus  (cyroatium,  etc.),  on  the  other  as  invent- 
ed  by  the  (5oths  as  éléments  forei^n  to  the  antioue.  The  two 
stairjiays  leadiné  to  the  upper  story  are  iBodern;  it  is  a  Ques- 
tion whetner  others  preceded  tnesi  in  the  original  design.  An- 
alogies for  an  inaccessible  upper  story  are  freouently  afford- 
ed  by  the  tomb  structures  of  that  period  (See  Art.  66). 

Accordiné  to  an  inscription,  a  park  oriéinally  surrouaded 
the  monument.   The  position  of  the  sarcopha^^us  is  uncertain. 
c.  Pemainder  of  Italy. 
1.  Southern  Italy. 
41.  Eaptistery  of  î^ocera. 

Besides  the  isolated  Croups  of  the  Roman  and  Ravenna  monum- 
ents, the  remainder  of  Italy  présents  only  sporadic  remains 
froiB  the  ?arly  Christian  period  and  scattered  statements  in 
literary  and  epigraphic  traditions.  We  must  hère  be  satis- 
fied  ïfith  collectin^  the  différent  forms,  which  help  to  com- 
plète the  Mènerai  représentation  of  the  architectural  devel- 
opment  of  that  time. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Pompeii  is  the  interestiné  circular  structure  of  the  for- 
er eaptistery  nisar  Nocera  dei  Fa^ani  (now  S.  Varia  Vag^iore, 
fîigs.  101,  lOî?.  ").   The  former  purpose  of  the  building  is 
shown  by  the  externally  octa^cnal  and  internally  circulsr  ba- 
sin  (piscina)  with  three  steps  and  in  the  middle  of  the  build- 
ing; in  the  remains  of  the  still  existiné  columns  standing  on 
its  ed^e,  and  which,  from  the  analo^y  of  tne  Lateran  Eaptiste- 
ry, for  example,  (see  ?i^.  cS),  formerly  succorted  an  entab- 
lature.  In  plan  and  structure  the  entire  design  is  closely 
allied  to  the  Wausoleum  of  Sonstantia  near  Rome.('<i^s.  54  to 
56).   Hère  as  there  is  a  concentric  design,  a  hiéher  interior 
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nith   a  dome^on  a  circle  of  cooplsci  columns,  surrounded  by  an 
annolar  aisle  with  a  tunnel  vault.  Within  thèse  coninrion  Gen- 
eral ideas,  tnere  yet  appear  a  séries  of  différences, 

The  conjecture  of  issenwein,  that  the  apse  nnight  hâve  only 
been  added  later  finds  support  in  the  older  custofn  of  baptis- 
tery  churches  ifithout  apses  (in  Ravenna  the  four  niehes  in 
each  were  not  reouired  by  the  rite  but  are  merely  of  foririal 
nature,  of  antique  oriéin,  or  arranged  directly  as  additions 
to  the  antique  ^round  plan  of  a  central  domed  interior);  they 
interfère  in  a  disturbiné  way  Jtith  the  General  structure*  on 
their  account  is  non   lackin^  the  sixteenth  pair  of  colunons, 
and  the  arch  of  double  sjoan  and  hi^her  crown  is  turned  between 
the  adjacent  colunins. 

As  a  différence  fron  3.  Costanza,  there  is  hère  wantiné  the 
entablature  block  above  the  coluinns  and  likewise  the  drurr  with 
its  circle  of  Windows.   &ven  thou^h  coitiïsnciné  with  a  vertical 
surface,  the  dotre  is  heavy  to  the  eye  and  crushin^  on  the  cir- 
cle of  coluinns»  at  inid-neiéht  its  section  abruptly  changes, ri- 
sinçJ  in  a  new  circular  arc,  hiéher  than  at  first  intended,  on 
this  line  rest  the  ei??ht  windoufs  with  stron^ly  solayed  sills, 
which  adnr.it  indirect  li^ht  into  the  interior  throu^h  the  cor- 
responding  7?indo»s  in  the  extsrnal  wall  enclosinj?  the  donrs  and 
supportin^  the  conical  roof.  Whether,  as  s^^ssenuein  conjectur- 
ed  (see  fitf.  101),  a  skyliéht  at  the  apex  of  tbe  dôme  was  ori- 
éinally  projected,  this  is  very  ouestionable  in  vie»  of  the 
purpose  of  the  building.   ?urther  characteristics  are  the 
strenétheniné  of  the  outer  iialls  by  arches,  ?fhich  rise  froir  ci- 
lasters  on  the  external  viall  and  correspond  in  nuTber  to  the 
pairs  of  colunrins,  and  lastly  the  addition  of  struts  to  oppose 
the  side  thrust  of  the  doT-e.  Whetner  later  additions  occur 
hère  is  just  as  much  in  Question  as  the  date  of  ori^in  of  the 
entire  building, 

42,  5.  Giorgio  at  Niacles. 

Naples  possesses  froi  the  farly  ehristian  ceriod  alrcost  un- 
iquely  in  3.  Restituta  near  the  Ôathedral  the  existiné  remains 
of  the  peculiar  forns  of  an  apse  opened  by  an  arcade,  which  is 
now  built  into  the  moderni^ed  Church  ?.  Sioréio  Ma^^iore,  but 
forrrerly  belonéed  to  the  Basilica  Serviana,  founded  at  the  be- 
tfinnin^  of  the  p  th  century  (?i^.  103  ")-  On  hitfh  Corinthian 
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columns  rest  impost  blocks  as  sapports  of  ttie  arches,  and 
w&ich  aps  ornamentsd  by  tfte  monoéran!  of  Gbrist.  fhe   purpose 
of  such  an  openiné  in.the  apse  was  of  varisd  nature,  no  long- 
er to  be  reco^nized  at  the  example  in  Naples.   i^e  hâve  to  ssek 
in  tlîose  gratinés  (transennae),  i.e. ,  the  perforated  niarble 
plates,  such  as  were  employed  for  the  crypt  (confessio),  the 
tomb  beneath  the  sitar,  and  also  in  the  apses  in  direct  cont- 
act between  two  ad.joining  monurr-ents,  of  a  tomb  structure  in 
fom  of  a  triple  choir  (cella  trichera)  and  ef  a  cemetery  ba- 
^ilica,  in  order  to  produce  the  niost  intimate  connection  pos- 
sible between  the  tomb  interior  with  tne  extension  in  the  add- 
ed  basilica.  In  référence  to  the  double  basilica  of  3.  Loren- 
zo-w-t-i'falls  at  RoŒe  (see  Art.  27),  we  described  sgich  an  arr- 
anéement  and  a  still  preserved  model  of  it  (c  Sinforosa,  fié. 
43). 

Ifote  56,      From  Rossi, 
43.  Basilica  at  ^3ola. 

A  siailarly  érand  desién  vias  created  at  the  beéinning  of  the 

5  th  century  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples  by  bisnop  Paulinus  at 

the  Tomb  of  S.  Pelix  near  Nola.  Throuéh  opened  apses  the  old- 

er  T'omb-Church  of  the  saint  thsre  comunicated  with  the  ne'.v 

and  fine  building  of  Paulinus,  whose  forno  and  décoration  are 
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still  preserved  for  us  in  the  poeir^s  and  letters  of  the  latter. 

Hère  deserves  spécial  nnention  the  trefoil  shape  of  the  choir 

as  a  triapsal  choir,  accordiné  te  the  model  of  the  uncovered 

cemetery  cells,  as  they  yet  reinain  near  Rome  over  the  Cata- 

combs  of  3.  Calixtus  ind  in  3.  Sinforosa  (See  Pies.  15  and  49). 

One  of  the  two  side  apses  (concbulae)  in  Nola  served  as  a 

jîlace  for  the  deposit  and  préparation  of  the  communion  éifts 

(prothesis),  the  other  for  the  préservation  of  the  church  man- 

uscripts  and  for  their  readiné  by  believers  (diakonikon). 

ïïote   57,  I   haue  given   a  reconstruction   of   the  iestgnAn 
S>eit8,   fËr   Bili,    Kunst,    vol,    90,(1385),    t,    1S5   et  seg,    to 
référence  is   hère  maie,      Also   compare  my  freauently  mentionei 
book,    p,    98,    et  seq, 

44»     Basilicas  at  Naples. 

The  particularly  érand  example  of  an  open  acse  effectively 
executed  by  Paulinus  made  its  influence  still  more  widely  felt 
in  Ôampania.  We  find  it  in  Naples,  besides  that  at  Basilica 
Severiaoa,  likewise  in  3.  Giovanni  i^aééiore  (about  550),  as 
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well  as  on  a  church  in  Prata  near  *vellino.  Meanwhile,  that 
it  was  no  provinciai  peculiarity  is  proved  by  the  occarrençe 
of  this  motive  in  Africa  also  (Oratory  in  Henschirin),  as  well 
as  in  ®au  (S,  Martin  in  Tours  and  S.  Stephen  of  Chrodeéané  in 
Metz),  and  not  less  fornnerly  in  Roane  (Ss.  Cosira  e  Damiano), 
«hère  in  an  undivided  antioae  structure  (Temple  Sacrae  Orbis), 
a  transverse  wall  with  an  opened  apse  was  introduced;  likeifise 
S.  M.  Ma^^iore  in  its  earlier  form  (in  the  time  of  Fope  Pasch- 
alis  I),  where  t&e  room  for  woien  (noatroneum)  was  found  behind 
the  opened  apse.   An  illustration  is  also  éiven  by  a  bronze 
lamp^found  in  a  tornb  at  Aléiers  and  nosi  in  S.  Petersburé  (|i^. 
104  "),  formerly  in  the  collection  Easilewski  at  Paris,  which 
in  abbreviated  form  represents  a  three-aisled  basilica  with 
the  omission  of  the  side  aisles;  in  the  opened  apse  stands 
the  bishop's  throne. 

Ifote  58,      from  Kraus, 

fote   -59.  See  ietatlêi   statements   in   my   book,    preutously 
mentionei, 

45.  3.  Serirano. 

§uite  indeterminate  is  the  aée  of  the  Church  S.  Maria  délie 

Cinoue  'îorçi  in  S.  Çernrano  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Cassino  (fi^s. 

lOo  to  lO?*^  ).  It  belon^s  in  the  class  of  central  plans  with 

four  colurrns  but  îfith  a  horizontal  ceiliné;  from  the  angles 

of  the  central  sauare  round  arches  extend  to  the  enclosin^ 

walls,  that  likesnise  rise  from  a  soaare.  The  central  souare 

is  surroundcd  by  twelve  colamns,  as  well  as  the  four  smaller 

souares  eut  off  by  those  arches  in  the  angles  of  the  entire 

buildiné,  are  carried  hiéher,  while  the  four  oblon??  rooirs^be- 

?0 
tween  theic  hâve  shed  roofs  attached  to  the  middle  room. 

Ifote  r-O»      The  small   Dinioos   qiuen  in   Htlbsch's  irauinqsf if 
not   al   ail    hynothetical)    are   like'oise  mediaeual    as  tsH   as 
the   three   apses.      On    the  -jjhole,    r.ay  not    the  existing  buili- 
ing  eonseal    an   antique  nueleus   entirel^    isolatei   in    the  ear~ 
ly   ohuroh  arohtteoturef 

2.   Northern  Italy. 
43.  Churches  at  Milan. 

^0   less  uncertain,  as  for  the  before  ^entioned  architecture 
of  Southern  Italy,  are  the  aée  and  earlier  form  of  the  very 
famous  churches  of  Milan,  S.  fcorenzo,  S.  lîïazzaro,  and  3.  A^b- 
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-Ambroéio.  The  earlisst  hîstory  of  the  latter  is  essentially 
of  archaeoioéical  interest:  an  early  Romanespae  vaalted  struc- 
ture has  replaced  toe  earlier  design.  It  is  not  impossible, 
that  S,  Nazzaro  grande  still  retains  tbe  original  arranéennent 
of  the  clan  of  383  A.D*  in  its  undivided  cross  plan,  sisiilar 
to  ifhich  and  as  a  possible  inodel,  we  shall  find  aéain  in  6on- 
stantinople.  S.  torenzo  is  entirely  replaced  by  a  rebuildiaé 
of  the  16  th  centnry,  wnere  only  the  side  chapels  ly«n|  on 
the  principal  axes  belong  to  the  period  concerniné  us,  îihile 
a  massive  colonnade  standing  at  the  Soutb  shows  an  antique  or- 
iéin.  The  Question  of  the  foundiné  and  original  form  of  the 
main  buildiné  belon^s  to  those  most  discussed  in  modem  times 
in  the  realm  of  architecture,  and  hypothèses  and  caprices  hère 
in  particular  closely  press  upon  each  other,   Wei^^hty  voices 
nave  been  raised  for  and  a^einst  the  seculsr  ori^ia  (either 
the  roofi  of  a  palace  or  baths).  A  view  of  the  fornr;  treatment 
of  the  plan  and  of  the  superstructure  cf  the  présent  building, 
but  not  in  the  least  of  the  incomparable  spacious  effect  of 
the  iaterior,  may  be  éiven  by  the  érachic  illustration  {?i^» 
108  '').  The  four  sides  of  the  inner  souare  of  79.72  ft.  on 
3  side  in  the  clear  are  extended  into  se^^mental  niches,  which 
shoïf  five  arched  oceninçss  in  each  between  columns  and  bordered 
by  piers,  and  that  extend  in  annular  aisles,  while  in  each  cor- 
ner lies  a  souare  of  approximately  164  ft.  cleas  side.  This 
arrangement  is  repeated  in  an  upper  story,  and  it  is  finally 
completed  by  to»er-like  hi^her  parts  over  the  sn^le  souares, 
Tiith  an  octa^onal  dôme  over  the  centre,  in  which  an  ecual 
lenéth  of  the  sides  is  attained  by  projections  over  the  piers 
f lankinê  tne  apses.  This  form  of  the  church  is  the  resuit  of 
a  restoration  after  a  downfall  in  the  year  1573,  in  which  the 
earlier  foundations  mers  retained.  Since  there  may  indeed  be 
recoénized  modem  and  mediaeval  portions  in  the  superstruct- 
ure of  the  church,  eut  no  farly  Christian  or  antioue  remains 
without  a  searchin^  technical  investigation,  we  must  first  dé- 
cide to  emphasize  the  possibility,  that  the  clan  of  the  prés- 
ent buildiné  belonés  to  antioue  secular  architecture  (cerhacs 
a  palace)  or  to  farly  Christian  architecture;  for  both  assnmc- 
tions,  there  are  analogies  at  command  in  the  wealth  of  mOBom- 
ents  preserved  to  us,  as  we  shall  especially  fi^d  a??ain  in 
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church  architecture  in  the  Fast,  both  in  the  4  tn  (Antioch) 
and  in  later  centuries  (S.  Vitale,  Pavenna).  âllied  to  the 
antioue  throaéhout  are  tfte  arrangement  of  the  plans  of  three 
side  chaoels,  octa^onal  with  niches,  and  their  position  on 
the  axes  of  the  principal  building  (as  likewise  the  case  with 
the  colonnade  remaining  aV  the  South)  pernuits  us  to  necessari- 
ly  assunie  the  existence  of  the  principal  structure  near  those 
subordinate  buildings  in  chiefly  the  sarae  or  a  siinilar  forai, 
lo  décède  between  the  acceptance  of  an  antioue  secular  build- 
ing and  of  an  independent  ecclesiastical  foundation  is  a  sue- 
less  caprice,  withoat  ir.akin^  a  technical  examination  of  the 
iïionuiiîent.  Ontil  such  a  décision  be  nîadc,  the  presurcption  in 
the  history  of  civilization  is  that  the  structure  already  ex- 
isted  at  the  end  of  the  4  th  century. 
47,  rathedral  at  Farenzo. 

eesides  sli^ht  remains  in  Aouileia  and  otber  places  in  nor- 
thern  Italy,  the  principal  Church  of  Farenzo  on  the  western 
coast  of  Istria  and  the  Cathedral  on  the  island  of  Torcello 
near  Venice  deserve  spécial  mention,  both  beiné  in  their  prés- 
ent condition  entirely  the  resuit  of  later  rebuildiné,  yet 
still  representinçJ  the  «mènerai  tendencies  of  the  early  period 
in  tolerable  coiricleteness. 

At  the  Cathedral  of  Farenzo,  two  earlier  structures  preced- 
ed  the  présent  design.   The  earlier,  whose  foundations  were 
recently  excavated  Iforth  of  the  existin^  church,  was  s  siir- 
ple  oblon^  buildin^  about  ?9.5  by  75.4  ft.  with  an  entrancs 
at  the  western  end  and  an  almost  souare  subordinate  roonr; 
^^,24   ft.  dianreter  adjoinin^  the  south  wall.   The  îrark?  cf 
the  location  of  the  four  colurrns  and  the  fraérrent  of  a  shaft 
near  the  eastern  wall  svidently  bêlons  to  ths  altar  or  its 
canopy.  The  refrains  of  this  srchitecturally  irrelevant  build- 
ing possess  their  hi^hest  inrcortance  in  ths  rrossic  caverrent, 
perhaps  the  oldest  reiraining  to  us,  whose  low  position  (its 
depth  below  the  floor  of  the  présent  church  anr^ountintf  to  5.9 
ft.,  that  for  the  building  of  the  4  th  century,  to  be  descri- 
bed  later,  beini^  about  2.Ç  ft.).  per?rits  its  ori^in  to  be  pla- 
ced  in  the  2   rd  century.  The  fine  work  is  executed  in  effect- 
ive polychrony  and  shows  a  band-like  enclosure  and  triple  sub- 
division, whose  décorative  individual  eleiftents  entirely  show 
the  early  period  of  Christian  art.  Only  the  syirbol  of  the 
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fisb  and  a  monoûraw:   are  win^led  with  éeometrical  fleures,  va* 
ses  and  plant  éléments,  also  coicnion  in  the  antioue.  Of  spéc- 
ial interest  is  the  occurrence  of  fréquent  inscriptions,  tbat 
annonnce  the  donation  O/f  différent  portions  of  the  «losaic  . 
(.Tostly  of  100  ft,  each)  by  mensbers  of  the  community  of  Paren- 
20.  This  procédure  is  repeated  in  the  later  basilica,  and  we 
likevfise  find  it  in  the  Church  of  Olympia, amené  others.dnscp- 

iDtion  of  the  reader  Cyriacus  and  of  the  reader  and  marble 
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worker  Andréas),  in  Grado,  Aouileia,  Verona  and  Prescia. 

Ifote  61,      for   tauements   in   gênerai,    see  mg   freguently  ment- 
ionei  book, 

^ote   6Î,      from  Lohie,    L,      j^ei'  Dom  von   farenzo.    Berlin,    1859, 
DÇ,    179   -  18S, 

^ote   6S,      From  Merder,    Eitelberger   ani   Hieser,      Mittelalter^ 
liohe  Kunstienkmale  des  Oesterreîohen   Kaiserstaatea,   Stuttgart, 
1859  "1860, 

In  the  befiinniaçJ  of  the  4  th  century  may  perhaps  be  plsced 
the  érection  of  the  first  érsat  basilica  soath  of  the  obloné 
Oratopy,  and  /ihich  nas   indeed  destroyed  in  the  persécutions, 
and  ffhose  southern  side  chapel  is  no^  rebuilt.   The  basilica 
corresponded  exactly  in  its  masses  to  the  existin^  church; 
perhaps  it  like/rise  possessed  alrsady  on  the  saire  place  an  a- 
triai!  and  a  baptistery;  but  the  apse  may  be  represented  as 
not  polyéonally  enclosed,  3orre  fraéîîenfcs  of  architecture  and 
re-cains  of  the  rnosaic  floor  of  this  basilica  hâve  been  preser- 
ved;  also  the  former  arrangement  of  the  choir  is  still  to  be 
reco^nized,  About  the  middls  of  the  5  th  century,  as  stated 
by  the  mosaic  inscription  of  the  apse,  bishop  îufrasius  repla- 
ced  this  church,  injured  by  time,  by  the  nefl  structure  yet 
standiaé,  Jihich  ^lell  sets  forth  in  its  plan  the  idea  of  the 
H^arly  Christian  basilica  of  that  period  under  the  influence 
of  tftg  'îastern,  Savenna-Byzantine  style  of  art  (^i^s.  100  to 
112  "'')•  The  âpss  nofl  appears  externally  viith  six  sides  bas- 
ed  on  the  dodecagon;  four  sides  are  adcrned  by  rcuaj-arched 
jfindoïfs.  The  side  acses  are  exteraell.y  enclosed  in  rectanéu- 
lar  form,  so  that  they  appear  as  if  recessed  into  the  thick- 
ness  of  the  /lall.   Siéhteen  columns  /lith  Eyzantine-iàke  capi- 
tals  and  imcost  blocks  suocort  the  arches.   Three  windo^^s  o- 
pen  in  the  western  end  «ail,  to  -^nich  is  attachsd  the  shed 
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roof  of  tue  eastern  poptico  of  the  atriair.  Tnese  porticos  are 
ali  preseryed  and  exftibit  two  coluirns'  in  each  betifeen  the  an^- 
le  piers  /litii  a  wider  iriddls  intercolannniation  and  a  proport- 
ionall?  faiéher  cro^n. 

Vote  ^4»      from  HBbsoh,      The  sonneottng  portiso    is  an   eri'one- 
0U3   assamptiori,  / 

Adjoinin^  the  westsrn  portico  is  tfie  octagonal  Baptistery, 
(  no^  a  mussum),  intsmally  decoratsd  by  niches  in  the  walls, 
ït  is  not  impossible,  that  a  ruin  located  at  the  north  cont- 
ains  the  former  consignatorirfni,  into  which  the  baptized  pers- 
ons  nere   taken  to  reoeive  naises,  as  for  exarcple,  we  likewise 
find  in  Syria. 

iesides  the  reuains  of  a  colored  external  coveriné  on  both 
gables,  the  charch  still  retains  the  entire  rcosaic  décoration 
of  the  Choir,  to  the  noosaic  of  the  aose  (Wadonna  Jiith  saints) 
and  fche  separate  figares  bet«een  the  windoîîs  of  the  apss  are 
added  the  rich  veneeriné  of  the  lo^er  iialls,  and  the  rich  iros- 
aics  of  the  triamphal  arcn  (Christ  and  the  apostls?)  hâve  been 
recently  uncovered  a^ain.   The  paveinent  adorned  by  rich  rrosaics 
has  unfortun.^bely  been  recl?3ed  by  a  nen   ons. 

A  3abordinat3  -^ork  at  Farenzo,  glthoa^h  l5H3  rich  in  détails, 
is  pre33nt35  by  the  Cafc.hsdral  and  by  the  Baptister^^  at  Gr-ado, 
interestia^  a:r.on^  oth  =  r  thin^s  by  the  throne  as  .tcII  as  b-f  ths 
frarble  /7in:ilO",i  screens  froir  the  c  tn  centary  (See  illastration^. 
Art.  7S).  3.  \faria  in  (rrado  aise  désarmes  considération. 
4?.   Cathsdrai  on  TorcBllo. 

Ths  nefl  3n5   thoroaf^h  investigations  of  Catbaneo  h372  entirely 
re/ersed  the  dates  of  the  oabhsJral  on  Torcsllo. (^i^s.  113,114.  ) 
^■7erythin?5  essantial  to  it  first  belon^s  to  tne  rebuilding  in 
?c4;  froff  the  earlier  structure  cf  tne  5  tn  centary,  there  has 
ifldeed  bsen  taken  little  îrorc  than  the  mènerai  arran^^STent  an:^ 
the  principal  apse,  yet  ?îitn  tne  exception  ot  its  external  co- 
verin^.  Onl7  lat?  ori^inatrJ  the  vaalte5  corch  over  the  (rijjle 
portai,  flhen  the  narro^  cassate  ^as  covered  by  a  tunnel  vaalt, 
4hich  «as  T^ade  bet-veen  tne  façade  anj  tne  Baptlst^ry  near  by. 
The  original  and  later  greatly  redacej  foriT  of  tne  latter  is 
still  sho^n  by  the  rensains  of  the  niches  of  t,fO  sides  of  the 
octa^on.  The  interior  of  the  churci"!  présents  in  the  ro.T  of 
colanr^ns  before  the  choir,  as  well  as  in  the  concsntric  seats 
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for  tfte  priests  and  the  bistiop' ;  'nrons  a  représentation  ot* 
tfle  ancient  custoœ.   Tne  considérable  rise  of  the^e  seats  .fas 
nere  coiDcalsory  by  the  arranç^ement  of  a  crypt  (confessio),  tne 
annalar  pas3a<^e  of  /ïnich  could  not  be  carried  too  deep  belo» 
^rade, 

d,   Bsyond  the   Aies. 
49.  General  Development. 
îo  tne  northern  nations  '.tas  rsservedi  the  ^reat  probleœ  of 
carryin??  cnurch  arohibeoture  to  a  ne<y  stage  of  développent. 
^TotT:   tne  epoch  at  .tnich  thèse  ne»  ideas  bej^an  fco  ripen,  »e  are 
accusfcoiried  to  date  the  nistory  of  the  inediaeval  styles,  the  Fo- 
nnanesoue  and  tne  Gothic.   The  transition  /ras  slo^ly  completed 
and  irre^alarly  on  tne   ne/j  field  of  civilisation  beyond  .the 
Alps;  îiîore  slowly  and  freouently  with  occosition  did  tne  sou- 
thern  nations  folio».   Tne  roots  of  this  moveirent  extend  far 
back  and  branch  in  Tanifold  ways.   N!ofc  by  years  and  not  evsn 
by  centuries  nriay  the  be^innin^  of  tne  ne»  style  be  exactlv  fix- 
ed;  the  linrit  bet/fesn  farly  Christian  and  irediaeval  architect- 
ure has  a  very  »avy  course;  it  freouently  passes  as  if  throu^h 
the  iTîidst  of  a  frîonu'-nent,  »hich  »ith  eoual  ri^ht  rray  be  referred 
to  one  or  the  other  period.   It  has  no  less  charin  to  the  hist- 
orian  to  observe  and  to  iraVe  cle^r  the  sporadic  Germination  of 
ne»  inventions  in  the  :3e3cription  of  sntioue  art  slo»ly  pass- 
iné  into  5arly  Cnristian,  since  there  is  neej  and  even  necessi- 
ty  for  tne  historian  of  the  mediaeval  styles  to  folio»  the  ne» 
streaii;  back  to  the  acparently  irost  hidden  sources. 

Jfots   ^5.  Froji  De   Oaumont,  ■/.,    il   Bulletin    ¥onur,ental , 
■^here  the  description  of  cotn  oeriods  flo»s  froT  the  sanre 
pen,  it  is  of  relatively  sli^^ht  itrcortance  at  »hicn  point  the 
one  chapter  ends  and  tne  otner  bénins.  Other»ise,  »hca  the 
»ork  is  placed  in  différent  hands,  »hich  ^ork  tos^ether  but 
îrast  avoid  repitition.   The  first  condition  ^^.2   kect  in  Tin3 
for  this  Handbook  in  tne  first  precaration  of  the  [raterial  in 
Question*  the  late  aatnor  had  assuiied  the  »crk  cf  tne  succeed- 
inG  period  of  fnediaeval  architecture,   Botn  doTains  arf  no» 
separated,  and  since  it  apcears  to  us  in  aéreeiTient  »itn  the 
author  of  the  next  volume  ,  to  be  in  the  interest  of  a  clear 
solution  of  tne  problerr,  to  ratner  assi^n  a  séries  of  .monum- 
snts  to  tne  introduction  of  So.ianescue  architecture,  than  as 
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forinerly  to  clace  theT   as  tne  final  resalbs  of  the  precediné 
pspiod. 

Ttius  ^e  hère  linoit  ouP33lyes  bo  clearly  trsatin^  the  fe^ 
tendencies,  ^ftich  tne  priiriitive  arciiitectare  of  .tne  î^orth  nay 
sxhibit  in  the   ecclasiastical  donnain  in  direct  dependence  up- 
:n  the  Mènerai  représentation  of  îarly  Christian  architecfcape. 

50,  Cathedral  at  Trêves. 

?irsfc  of  ail  should  a  baildintf  be  mentioned,  »hich  is  only 
to  be  peconstituted  by  the  hypothetioal  coirbination  of  sliéht 
fragments,  but  whicb  has  freaaently  busied  archaeoloéists  as 
architecfcs:  the  original  fonr  of  the  Safchedral  at  Trêves. 

?oap  massive  Gorinfchian  colafrns  Trith  unfluteâ  shafts,  of 
ïfhich  the  re.iiains  «ère  found  buried  in  the  rabbish  under  the 
TieHaeval  rebaildin^,  inere  acparently  placed  at  the  corners 
of  a  square,  that  sïas  enclosed  by  the  «ails  of  a  larder  souare. 
Tne  reirains  of  sometning  like  a  hypocaust  (heatin^  furnace) 
in  the  central  souare  acpears  to  indicate  a  not  original  élé- 
vation of  its  floor.   A'.l  else  is  nypothetical;  the  openin^ 
of  the  building?,  for  the  entire  /restera  si^e,  the  arches  of 
the  interior,  the  abundant  flindo-vs  (/ïhich  is  entirely  nonsen- 
sical  ?»ith  tne  assurrption  of  that  open  jrestern  siie),  the  ac- 
cepbance  of  a  sepulcnral  teç^arlufr  in  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ing, and  .Tany  otner  thinç?3.  Only  the  conjecture  is  .justit'ied, 
tnat  this  concerns  the  refrains  of  a  secular  structure;  ail 
further  suppositions  concerning  the  superstructure,  import- 
ance, and  date  of  oriçéin  of  the  building  (in  référence  to 
which  the  extrême  li.Tit  is  ^iven  by  a  coin  of  Gratian  found 
hère),  are  nothiné  more  tban  tfee  products  of  the  imagination, 
Jihich  hâve  no  place  in  a  purely  historical  description. 

Tûe  saîEe  is  true  of  5.  Gereon  at  Ooloéne,  jihose  mediaeval 
deca^on  rises  apon  antioue  foundations. 

51.  Ciîurches  in  Gaul. 

the  actual  ecclesiastical  foundationsof  the  first  centuries 
before  Charlerraéne  on  northern  soil  are  necessarily  only  to 
be  recodniïed  in  written  tradition;  -.ihat  Gre^ory  of  Tours 
tells  us  in  his  History  of  the  Franks  (5  th  century),  or  is 
earlier  stated  by  Apollonius  Sidonius,  is  joined  ^ithont  no- 
table différences  to  the  idea  of  the  basilican  architecture 
of  that  period;  the  splsndor  of  tne  ornaTentation  in  the 


coffered  ceilings,  gleaming  with  color,  tfte  shining  rrosaics 
and  pavements  cùiefly  cbarm  the  authors  into  astonisôment, 
Onlsss  certain  finds  are  deceptive,  tnen  the  plan  »ith  tran- 
septs, which  Rorr.e  at  fipst  can  show  in  ouite  isolated  cases, 
foand  particular  inpitation  in  Gaul.  To  describe  its  devel- 
opïi-ent  into  l^fae  transverse  aisle  with  the  crossiné  belongs 
to  tjie  irost  interestin??  chapters  of  early  nediaeval  archit- 
ecture. 

It  is  hard  to  décide  ho»  far  tosiard  the  latter  rray  be  reck- 
oned  the  reinains  on  Gallic  soil  in  ?'iés.  116  to  121,  as  7?ell 
as  those  given  in  the  adjoinin^  Plats  (in  Poitiers,  Suevres, 
and  other  places),  as  ifell  as  the  so-called  Roman  Tower  at  Co- 
logne; îie  merely  wish  to  mention  tbem  hère  on  accoant  of  cer- 
tain external  appearances,  /fhich  are  .justly  to  be  desi^nated 
as  représentative  of  the  Yerovinéian  period.   The  character- 
istic  effect  consists  not  merely  in  the  brutal  and  rude  chan- 
ges of  the  antique  forrrs,  which  penetrated  into  the  coantry 
before  the  Roman  period;  the  marks  -of  the  declinin^  feeliné 
for  form  alone  is  represented  in  an  essentially  différent  man- 
ner  by  works,  such  as  the  Palace  of  0iocletian  near  Salona 
and  numerous  buildings  farther  east.   Bsre  in  Gaul,  it  con- 
cerns  somethin^  différent;  hère  enters  a  new  factor,  which 
comjpels  the  cecaiiar  cacrice  of  thèse  appearances;  the  joy 
in  the  painted  ornamentation  of  surfaces,  but  which  does  not 
emjploy  colors  or  mosaic,  but  merely  the  freouently  rudely 
wroutfht  building  materials  in  usually  fabric  patterns.  Lo2- 
enge  and  chess-board  catterns,  circles,  semicircles  alterna- 
ting  wita.  tables  and  éabled  façades  «ith  four  colamns  and  o- 
ther  forms;  everywhere  is  the  stescness  of  the  ^able  to  be 
considered,  which  shows  that  the  eye  is  accustomed  to  the  na- 
tive wooden  architecture  with  its  hiéh  roof  of  rsejs  or  of 
shinéles;  even  the  doorway  and  window  arches  built  of  vous- 
soirs  must  be  taken  as  ornement;  horizontal  bands  of  flat 
stones,  herrin^-bone  patterns  and  the  like  enrich  tne  séries 
of  motives,  whose  détails  are  scattered  over  ths  surfaces  in 
frank  combination.   Alternation  in  color,  position  and  form 
of  the  stones  freouently  suffices;  in  other  cases  are  added 
feeble  attempts  at  members  in  relief,  by  low  cornices,  conso- 
les, pilâsters,  etc.;  piers  projectiné  to  strsn^then  the  an- 
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angles  do  not  preferably  extend  to  tfts  croi/ining  cornice,  but 
are  covered  by  a  lifctls  éable  instead,  a  forni  likevfise  foand 
on  the  remains  of  the  so-called  Palace  of  Ttieodoric  at  Raven- 
na,  in  wh^cn  ï?e  nave  to  really  sse  a  building  erected  ander 
tfte  influence  of  nortftern  ways  aboat  the  3  th  century. 

Ifote  66.      from  Verneilh.      Architeotars  Bgzantine  en  franoe. 
Annales   Arohaeologigues,      Vol,    11    (1851), 
52.   Fortico  at  Lorsch. 

To  ttie  Mero7ingian  structures  ïrentioned  is  also  added  on 
account  of  its  ornaîrentation  tne  ^cankisb  Gatevfay  Fortico  at 
Lorsch  in  the  Rnine  7alley  (î?igs.  122  t^  125),  really  the  pro- 
pyleuiï!  of  the  atrium  of  the  cburch.  In  vie»  of  the  purpose 
of  ths  building, ths  dinfiensions  are  not  inconsiderable,  beiné 
fully  Sc.l  ft.  wide  and  24*6  ft.  deep.   The  piers  of  the 
three  eoual  arched-  openinç^s  are  decorated  by  rather  slender 
half  colarr.ns  »itn  Coirçosits  capitals,  which  supoort  a  weak 
oornice  ornairented  by  leaves.  The  upper  portion  of  the  faç- 
ade is  adorned  by  ten  eoually  spaced  fluted  pilasters,  frotr 
Tîhose  lonic-like  capitals  rise  staeply  inclined  bands.  Three 
round-arched  ^indo.^s  acpear  above  the  lower  arcade,  k   siiDple 
cornice  vïith  consoles  forais  the  upper  terrcination.  Aith  this 
30  remarkable  relief  décoration  is  coT^bined  the  surface  pat- 
terns  of  entirely  fa  bric  charactsr,  execated  in  .Thite  and  red 
slabs. 

A  co.Tcaratiye  élance  at  the  buildinés  previously  ïrentioned 
leads  to  the  recoÇ?nition  of  an  abrupt  change  in  artistic  end- 
eavor  in  the  exanr.ple  at  Lorsch.  If,  as  tradition  has  it,  5^- 
infiard,  tne  artistic  counsellor  of  Charleiraî^ne,  was  concerned 
in  the  buildind,  it  iray  o^e  its  ori^in  to  another,  for  it  at- 
tests  the  chan^ed  irarks  and  the  wanderin^  into  artistic  inven- 
tion, like  the  other  créations  of  the  Carlovinf^ian  period;  it 
is  the  endeavor  to  free  itself  froif'  tne  caprice  of  iiTa^ination, 
and  to  îTin  a^ain  the  purity  of  tne  antioue.   The  ability  does 
not  indsed  hère  eoual  tne  désire;  corrpared  Tîith  ths  pure  lonic, 
the  pilaster  capitals  appear  as  caricatures;  for  an  imaéined 
picturesoue  charm,  the  flûtes  are  interrupted  at  the  iriddle, 
etc.;  but  viith  the  Merovinéian  art,  tne  Carlovinéian  appears 
indeed  as  a  kind  of  Renaissance.  As  before  re.i)arked,  its 
more  detailed  description  belonés  to  the  succeedin^  voluire  of 
this  Handbook. 
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Ch^P'Lor  ^.      fhe  Blas^  bsfore  Justininçt  ai^à   NorL^i   Afr-îc' 

for    ui':i'.  cnurc'i   -icchiî^^^ctuue  of    Ihe  W^iSv,    that   le  iD^-^anv  by   ir=r: 
contemDorary  âescr-ip::icnvS  of   the  chnbches  of  Palestine  for   tJ::-^ 
Fes"   oî    the  Ponifin   emcirH;    they   aff ord   the  proof  of   the   sci;eme 
of    ^he   basilice   for   jnterioî'fi;  useo   for  cfcurcij   assetr-blies,    al- 
r^ï^ay   prevailia^  ^enerally   in  tbe  days  of  Constaetiïie.      That 
exceptions   also  confiî?rfi  the  rule  bas  alr:.îfiay   bee-D   shorta  in   ti^r. 
Viesii  in  biffèrent   exampies   and  will  also   be  provcd    in    the  East. 
Likewise  numorically  Dredominan  ?■>  everywbere  in   the  ]i;ast.  until 
.Jufitinian  was  tbe  longitudinal  structure. 

îhe  fate  of   tbe  Èast  was   sD-.-iriod   to  tbe  West,    tbe  flèodirg  of 
ti'vi  v-':^n-  Gom-?îins   by   Ib--^,  hO''ae>^   of    {''l-in:,    aria   îvbicJ^   o^icn   obcycd 
tr=:   cmp  :;.":' ri:,    cr-r-^-^?'''    '^   "^  if  f  ■;?!;n':   fî':c;  fc-    ^!:"   '^viaeric^s  of 
Obri s ^ ■^.  - '■■   ^'J.ii^ion    ''*](^    ^c\.      T'"C!V':   f^r   r^:;?rov';!';    :o   ":; '.   •vi.s^:';   et 
t:r.t   easl^^^^'.}   ricis?--';.   ou    ".c;;    tvon^.^.^^    p:;^^:-    ci    iV':;s;;'-r'i   c;i.yl  i  1.  z,^:.-- 
tion    3':w  Éu^'irip    t;:?;   ;^uaann    i:'Vas?.on    of   KcL^^Rrrc-a^ini';'-!;,    tr? 
Cbr^isî;!^^   o--ool'?   VMiisn   tn^rnin  ao   a:,   or;*:    ^vrok?:    nomods   i'i'-:'n 
«anci<;]:i';a    ibroi"^i   tr^  -Abiinoon-;';   ocats  cf   cî   rici)  civii.ization 
without   any    tendcncy   to  flxeû  se'ctlemen  t,    then  leavia^  tb3 
builain^s  to  tbe  f^tçî  of   aesertion.     This   is  tbe  ceculiar  con- 
dition,   tbao  bas  se  wor-dsrfully  prcserved   ùo  us  the   idea  of 
tbs  Syi'ian  fJbi'istii^n  coniTuni  lies   in   tbeic  rconumeai:,?.!   r'!;!nains. 
ïlscvjncre   ir   pl'-'.O'^s   farLho;';   Wcsi-,    î?;lam   beofiT'^î   'Hv."'.icnary,    '-înd 
it   took  v'^.v^^   ^.f".  l"r?.st   indir^îctly   in  tb^  destruction   cf   tn?.  rrion- 
uments  of   tbo  ^bristian   religlca  by   tbe  use  of    tne.ir  tnabcrials 
foî?   its  own  secul-'i''  or  i?elif?ioua  purpos:sri.      Wfcatever  romaine 
yet  staïîdin«?  in  Palestine,    Egyot,    Asia  V.inor,    or  on   tbe  soil 
of   Eurooean  Turkey,    of    tbe  ecclesiascical   fcunda fiions  of    Ihe 
earlior  oeriod   is  cbiefly  modified  mor  or  less  for  ctber  cur- 
Dosos,    but   is  numevrically   oultift  scarcp.   in   Dropo^^,ion    ^o    cbe. 
former  abundance.     Only   in   writtp.n   traditions  do   thesf?  shin^î 
for  us  in  their  splendor,    and  recently   excavatsd  puins   justi- 
fy   and  explain  tbe  oicture  tbsre  0ivçn.      Isoecially   from  tbs 
first  splenaid  oeriod  of  churcb  activity,    from  tbe  days  cf 
Consfcantins,    tbe  conibemporary   biograpber   of   tbe  ç^îP'^^cr,    tbe 
churcb  bistorian  Husebius   tfives  us    tbe  first  sk?.tcher-   for   tbis 
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Dlcîur;-:.  They  knew  rauch  taat,   is  now  losb,  evsn  if  qo&  aiway^s 
aftordin:^  a  suff'icient  substitate  In  détails. 

B4.  oburch  of  the  Holy  SeDulohre  |^  jerucalsm; 

Oonstantine's  ecclesiastxcal  foundations  in  the  oew  capital 
on  the  Bcsphorus  are  no  more  than  mentisned  by  naice,  but  the 
builQin,^s  on  the  soil  of  Palestine  are  rather  thoroughly  des- 
cr'ibed.  One  of  the  largest  designs  adoroed  the  Dlace  of  ths 
Holy  Sepulohre  nce.v   -lerusalein;  reweated  destruction  and  chan- 
ges of  plan  in  the  middle  âges  havr^  st>?on,^ly  cbsoursd  the  ori- 
ginal idea,  which  is  not  auiîie  clesrly  ski^^tobad  by  Eusebius. 
A  mernorial  of  apoarently  central  fo-rm  rose  over  ths  sacred 
place  itself  in  the  midsti  of  a  court  enclosed  by  porticos, 
with  a  five-aisled  basllica  with  gallories  adjoining  its  east- 
srn  side.  While  columns  supported  the  walls  of  the  middle 
aisle,  piers  were  excepfcionally  employed  in  the  side  aisles, 
an  arran,?ement  that  we  shall  a^ain  find  on  the  Basilica  of  I- 
brahim  in  UpBer  Hi^ypt,  amon^  others.  Bichly  ^ilded  coffered 
ceilin^s  extended  over  the  entire  interior;  the  roof  was  cov- 
ered  with  lead.  An  atrium  surrounded  by  porfcicos  extended  be- 
fore  the  western  façade,  acorned  by  a  rich  portai  structure. 
As  a  spécial  ornament  of  the  choir  are  also  mentioned  t?felve 
colmnas,  en  which  stood  silvsr  rasas^  they  wsre  perhaps  ercc- 
ted  with  Connecting  entablaturos,  sigjlarly  to  the  iconostas- 
is  columns  in  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul. 

Kote   6^.  From  H&bsoh. 

Note  68,      From  Salzenberg, 

Sote  6f^,      A  more    thorough   examinatioa   of   the  numerous   att^ 
empts  at  reGonstruotion  of   the  entire  design   is   opposed    to    the 
purpose  of   this  discussion^    I   wi  II    return    to    it    in   another 
place, 

/CF.   Basil ica  aï.  Tyrs. 

Almost;  cont-emporary  witc  the  Ghurch  of  the  fioly  Seoulchre, 
there  arose  in  Tyre  the  Basilica  likev.'ise  aienticnco  by  ^.usob- 
ius,  whose  form  we  are  still  ablo  to  recoj^nise  in  the  sermon 
of  consecrat-ion  by  bishop  Paulinus.  Into  the  oreciact  oaclOv^en 
by  walls  leà  the  f?reaj".  propyleum  on  the  east;  betwecn  il   a"6 
the  front  of  the  basllica  was  a  seoarate  atrium  surrourirted 
by  portioos,  witii  the.   fountain  (cantharus)  ir»  the  irios!-.  and 
artistic  sonden  baTustradns  of  net-  cai.terns  in  thp,  intet'- 
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in'ceroolurDniatiiona.  Theee  doors,  tbe  middle  one  bein^î  wider 
and  its  leaves  with  reliefs,  led  into  the  interior  of  the  ba- 
silica  wit.b  its  oeilinf?  of  cedar  wood  f pcm  Lebanon  and  its 
shilling  floor  of  polished  marble.  f.ikswise  are  espooially 
mentioned  the  seats  for  tbe  priests  ^nd  the  altar  with  its 
rich  wooden  railin,^.  Halls  and  exedras  vfere  added  in  close 
connection  with  tbe  main  building,  "for  tbose  that  aecd  ro- 
fnission  of  sins  and  purification  by  water  and  the  Holy  Spirit," 
i.e.,  a  baptistory  and  other  subordinate  structures  wsre  arr- 
angea within  the  precinct. 

56.  nasilica  at  Bethleheni. 

If  tftese  two  exa.TiDles  of  the  period  of  Oonstaatine  bave  dis- 
apDsared,  yet  another  building,  tbe  Gburoh  of  the  Nativity  at 
Betblehoni  (?ig.  1S8  '  )  retains  stili  consiôerable  remains  of 
that  founÔÊbion  eooch,  particularly  tho  five-aisled  nave,  in 
wbich  the  rows  cf  Corinthion  coluiT.ns  boar  the  clearGbory  y^alls 
on  a  fcori. zontal  entablatur?.,  -Justinian  later  restorcd  cos 
building:  bis  work  is  the  centralized  ground  Dlan  of  the  choir 
with  its  trefoil  grouping  of  three  vast  apses,  as  ifell  ?.s   the^ 
insertion  of  a  closed  narthex  betwesn  the  façade  and  atrium. 

Note   '70.      See  my  frequently   mentioned   book,    p.    2S  et   seg, 
B7.  Chiirch  S.  vari??.  -•^t  -l°rusnl?m. 

Rcw  nruch  w^^^ight  tbe  âge  cf  Justin! an  laid  on  the  plan  cf  a 
complète  atrium  insteao  of  tbe  soon  Dredomina ting  simole  oort- 
icos  is  shown  in  the  Gburch  S.  Sophia  and  otner  well  known 
monuments  (see  below),  for  example  in  the  Ohurch  S.  Maria  in 
Jérusalem,  which  Proconius  bas  describeô  for  us,  It  almost  ap- 
pears  as  a  recollection  of  ^jusebius'  description  of  the  Ohurch 
of  the  Roly  Sepulchre  or  of  tbe  Rasilica  at  Tyre,  when  the  au- 
thor  in  the  time  of  Justinian  praises  the  astonishing  view  of 
the  propyleufT;  and  oromises  wonder  upon  wonder  te  those  entér- 
iné. Four  rows  of  cclumns  surr-ouo:!  it  in  tbe  cou>;t:  c.ol.y  b-^- 
fore  the  middJ.fï  of  ti.<:  chotch  facace  is  the  horizcrital  -rntab- 
latur-^  interruoted  by  e.  bigh  ïrch.  This  motive  was  alr-.-^idy 
cofïimon  to  lats  Poni;:P.î  art,  is  reoeated  by  buildings  in  the  F;ast 
as  well  as  by  Diocletian's  Palace  at  Salona  and  rtany  others, 
recurs  in  à  similar  olace  in  the  atriums  of  churches,  and  a- 
mong  others,  again  on  the  Ohurch  S.  Sergius  in  Gaza,  built  un- 
der  Justinian,  wbich  we  likewi?îe  kncw  only  by  written  tradir,- 
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traditions  in  Cnoricias  of  Gaza. 
53.  Constantinopls. 

Tû3  favorite  irotivs  in  tns  5ast  from  the   beéinniné,  of  éai- 
lerias  over  the  sicle  aisles,  is  also  found  in  tHe  oldest  bas- 
ilicas  remainin^^  in  Ôonstantinople  an^   Thessalonica,  althou?în 
irodifisd.  Tté  Churcù  3.  ^ohn  in  Constanjinople  exbibits  it, 
and  which  jras  bailt  by  Studios  (B'i^.  127  ").  A  cuite  siitpls 
entablature,  only  oonsistinç?  of  a  clain  arcnitrave  and  com- 
ice, extends  abovs  eacfi  sever  lo-^sr  Cw-rinthian  colarrns;  from 
this  fortrsrly  rose  sii^ntly  snraller  ones  flitn  very  si/Kple 
foriTiS  of  capitals,  to  connect  t!i3.T  beiné  riî?ntly  a33un[;3d  seir;- 
icircul3r  arches  ?ïith  référence  to  tne  very  «ide  free  span  of 
tde  io/ier  entsblatare.  A  skyli^ût  story,  instsad  of  tns  roof 
noîî  uniforraiy  coveriné  the  rrii^dis  and  side  aisles,  is  to  bs 
taksn  3.3  self-evideat,  fro;r  tne  analoéy  of  ail  [ronutnents. 
Vestiges  of  an  atriair  are  indicated,  .Those  intercoluinnis tiens 
•.fere  apparently  closed  by  high  brilles,  sho.Tn  by  the  side 
vie^  of  the  capital  of  a  column  and  tne  architrave  of  the 
door;fay  in  the  façade  portico.  This  strict  séparation  of  tns 
portico,  îT.arked  by  the  hei^ht  of  tne  ;?rilla,  ïïhich  is  also 
noentioned  in  Tyre,  finds  tne  exclBnation  of  its  curpose  in 
the  reiTark  irade  thereon,  that  in  the^e  pcrticos  of  the  atriui, 
tne  instruction  of  the  converfcs  t^sz   freouently  csrfornr.ed. 
The  fore-court  of  the  Basilica  cf  3.  Jo?in  was  ir.uch  chan^ed  st 
a  lâter  tifre. 

59.  Thessalonica. 

îo  approxiratîly  the  3a:r!e  tiiiî  is  .iustly  to  bs  referred  the 
date  of  the  foundin^  of  a  three-aisled  basilica  of  unknoyin 
nanfie  (no^  Vosoue  'ïski  Ojuiïia)  snd  the  Church  5.  Beitetrius  in 
lûessalonica,  both  ch3racteri?ed  by  ^alleries  ,  and  tne  latter 
also  by  its  five-aisled  plan.  Tne  ?ski  C^juja  (?i^s.  123   to 
1?0  )  3ho/»3  seïT-icircular  arches  over  the  24  coluTjns  each  of 
tne  side  aisles  and  of  the  éalleries,  ^nich  do  not  rest  dir- 
ectly  on  the  very  rien  Co.Tiposite  and  lonic  capit3ls,  but  on 
siiTiilar  artistically  orna^eated  iTpost  blocks.   As  in  tne 
Church  S.  John  in  Oonstantinople,  there  is  doubtless  to  be 
supplied  the  lackin??  skyliâht  story  in  the  centre  aisle.  Any 
further  discussion  of  the  treatnrent  of  the  détails,  and  espec- 
ially  of  the  probable  chronolo^y,  has  no  value  vfithout  a  dis- 
section of  thi3  building,  or  for  the  foUowing  Ghurch  cf  3. 
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Deiretrius.  Tt^e  illustraticns  présentée  for  tlie  latter  (Fi^s. 
121   to  ISS)  certainly  represent  the   succession  of  différent 
arciiitectural  pericds.  Tfte  external  side  aisles  jrith  their 
arcsdes  extendin^  Into  ttie   inner  éallsries,  the  changes  in 
tlie  transepts  and  other  tlîins^s  are  plain  évidences  of  différ- 
ent phases  of  develcpirent»  Essen'.veîn's  proposai  of  the  insert- 
ion  of  two  piers  in  eacn  row  of  supports  of  tne  centre  aisle 
can  scarcely  be  accepted, 

Jfote   71,      From   li'xier   i   Fui  l  an,      Byzantine  Archi  tscture. 
London,      1865, 

cO.  Ctîurches  in  ^ntioue  Euildin.^s. 

The  doirain  of  existing  Turkey  in  ^reat  part  still  asiaits 
ir.ore  careful  research  for  5arly  Cnristian  reir:ains,  yet  nere- 
to  fore  the  hcre   for  finds  has  been  restricted  to  a  very  lirrl- 
ted  aircunt,  becsuse  ■.ihrr-e  in  the  early  period  soon  arose  the 
cities  adcrned  by  tne  sees  of  bishops,  Athens,  Corintn,  Fatr- 
as and  other  places,  tnere  eitner  occurrsd  a  l^ter  destruct- 
ion by  the  T^rks  or  a  rebuildin^  in  tne  Byzantine  central  and 
dorrical  architecture.  Ss   3h?13  later  ç^lance  3t  the  Istter  in 
other  relations;  we  hâve  hère  to  busy  ourselves  briefly  ,vith 
ancther  theire,  an  épisode,  for  which  (rrssce  furnishes  strikin^ 
illustrations;  the  adoption  and  adaptation  of  antioue  build- 
ings to  church  purposes.  Two  exaiïples  are  hère  selected;  the 
Farthencn  in  *thens  and  the  Theokoleon  (?'rc?asterion  cf  Fbidias,, 
accordin^  to  others)  in  Clyirpia.  Çoth  h?.ô   to  suffer  internai 
changes  to  fit  therr:  for  their  uses.  .H  ths  building  in  Olyn- 
pia,  the  prechristian  plan  ^a?  reiïoved  as  far  as  tne  external 
?7alls{  then  the  eastern  eiitrance,  cver  IS  ft.  .^ide,  «32  enclo- 
sed  by  the  seiricircle  of  an  apse,  and  the  interior  .las  divided 
anev?  in  the  irannsr  sho^n  in  ?i^s.  IS^,  ISô.  i*'hat  7?as  thus  cb- 
tained  ^as  an  interior  entirely  correspcndint  to  tne  mènerai 
scheire  of  the  basilica,  but  the  desit^nation  of  "Eyzantine 
Church"  has  been  oui  te  errcneously  applied  to  this  ironurrent. 
îhe  transforiration  «as  probably  effected  in  the  c  th  century; 
after  the  iriddle  of  the  c  th  already  follo/jed  a  restcration 
of  tne  building,  injured  by  the  eartnouske  of  551^  in  .^hich 
the  pavcirent  was  placed  alirost  l.c^  ft.  ni^ner.    In  script- 
ions  in  the  pavenrent  also  hère  tell  of  the  endowirent  by  cert- 
ain rreirbers  cf  the  coirirunity  of  Clyirpia,  iust  as  in  Farenzo 
and  elseithere.  The  nriOdest  size  of  the  coirirrunity  is  expressed 
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by  ths  àimensions  of  tfce  building.  The' external  walls  of  the 
antiaue  design  gave  spaco  for  the  three-aisled  interiop  of  tbe 
church,  the  vestibulo,  a  fope-couvb,  and  two  subordinat.e  rooir.s. 
Only  the  apse  and  a  small  propyleum  on  tne  sout.bRrn  side  pro,1- 
c-ot  beyond  the  antique  walls.  The  usual  funiture  of  tbe  int- 
erior  is  ail  présent  in  the  ruins;  seats  of  ^he   p}?iests,  altar, 
ambo  and  railing,  the  latter  wrought  with  perforations  in  the 
antiaue  style,  with  slabs  (transennae)  ornamented  by  the  p?.t- 
tern  of  semicircular  arches  above  eaoh  other,  but  whîch  show 
themselves  as  Christian  work  by  the  cross  in  the  centre. 

Ifote   î'^.  See  further   in    the   Author* 8   Kunathistoriaohe  Stiid- 
ien,    Tubinfien.    1886.    Seot.    S.    Christian   Antiqaities   in  Greece, 

The  rtrversal  of  the  ovienu^'^'joa   wciv;  likewise  the  firsï:  step 
in  the  consecr^Tvio"!  of  the  P?ïrtbenoP  -^.^  ?  church.   Hère  also 
was  acioeo  to  the  egsrier-'i  en  ^-^'i ace   tiocrw^iy  th"  apse  pro;iec':inff 
into  the  portico;  in  the  interior  of  ttie  cell  was  perhaps  only 
later  undertaken  a  wid en inp:  of  the  side  aisles  by  raoving  tbe 
'  columns  nearer  the  middle.  On  tne  other  hand,  the  design  for 
a  new  western  entrance  was  necessary,  for  vfhich  l:he  ?fall  whs 
broken  through,  whicb  formerly  separateo  the  cell  and  the 
treasury  at  the  '«est,  the  Parthenon  in  a  more  limited  sensé, 
so  that  the  latter  became  !}he  vestib'Àle  of  tne  church. 

Similar  methods  were  coiTîrriOnly  rcoeated  in  the  elt.=irel"ic-  of 
antioLie  temple?  by  or-  Ohurch;  icr  smaller  âlraensicns,  wbicn 
did  not,  periTilu  a  basilican  aivl?.i.ori  of  the  cell,  recouvre  was 
had  to  cutting  the  cell  walls  into  tier  arcades  and  walling  up 
the  in'csrcoluiranations  of  the  portico  to  obtain  side  aisles. 
B.xaîîiple^  of  this  kind  are  pressiited  by  t[?«:  îen.ple  Ooncordic-.  in 
AgrigentuTi  { Akragas),  ( the  !?ow  ab^^ndoned  Church  ?.  Giorgio  ôrO.le 
Pape),  Templn  Atrene  on  the  isl^nr  QT^-yrfi;?  in  Fiyv^onee  (^,    V;^r- 
ia  del  ^ilie?!o),  aïi::  S.  Varia  dei  Gr^ci,  =?  forn:ev   hex5?^yle 
Doric  teïïiple,  likewise  in  Agrigeni-um,  anô  otbsrs. 
b.  North  Africa. 
61.   Northern  Africa. 

To  tbe.  pic  tare,  whicb  the  prcviour^ly  ccrs-oer'>'3  parts  of  vh--. 
dome.in  of  the  Farly  Cbri.eî;':.an  Chuvch  unfolô  b^.fcc;-;  lis,  cuite 
nufnerous  additions  are  afforded  by  the  Fonian  provinces  of  Kor- 
thern  Africa,  especlally  s'incp.  the  latesl.  resnarcbf^s  i"-  Nuiiid- 
ia,  Manretania,  and  the  adjacent  provinces.  N'ore  than  th«:  now 
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longer  k?iown  remains  of  the  larly  Christian  period  on  Egyptian 
soil,  do  thèse  monuments  in  cart  hâve  the  advantags  of  dates 
assured  by  inscriptions,  etc.  Tbe  condition  of  the  remainin^ 
por^jions  is  nowhere  vary  remarkable;  aside  frotc  certain  extsn- 
sive  rernains,  as  in  Tsbessa,  thn  bundreds  of  ruins  chiefly  rise 
but  a  few  yards!  many  are  even  entirely  or  oartially  destroyed. 
The  material  and  workraanship  witb  few  exceptions  show  neither 
the  care  nor  goodness,  which  hgve  surprised  us  in  the  antioue 
buildings  of  Northern  Afrioa.   The  most  comraon  kind  of  rnasonry 
is  stone-beam  work,  i.e.,  split  stone  masonry  between  eut  stone 
strstchers,  the  distances  between  which  vary  froiii  2,62   to  6.B6 
ft.  Brickwork  is  vyry  ssIgoit:  found.  The  theckriass  of  the  walls 
avérâmes  about  1,^^   ft.  Ceilin.i^s  am   roofs  bave  vanisbed;  thB 
freouently  abundan;i  finds  of  charcoal  permit  the  con,1eciiure  of 
Noodca  roof  trusses,  Differ^/n.c  maTnbsrs  of  the  structure,  esoe- 
cially  the  oolumns,  wers  often  entirely  or  in  part  taken  from 
antioue  buildings;  where  they  were  wrought  again,  Christian 
symbols  were  preferably  employed  in  the  ornamentation;  the 
treatmeno  of  tne  détails  is  ary  and  ûeavy.  îne  churcbes  al- 
ways  bave  the  apse  turned  toward  the  easti,  evrjn  ar.  the  oost  of 
convenien'u  aocess  was  this  orientation  carridd  out,  as  shown 
by  the  Rasij.ica  ai  Tipasa  and  otbers,  whosn  façade  was  set 
ouits  close  to  the  city  wall.fFlp'.  lî^V). 

Ifote   '^6,      On    this   point,    see    the  Author*8   ''Timpad   und  der 
Hômische  Pfovinzialarchi  tektar   in  Nordafrika^    in  Die  Baukunst, 
Séries   HT,    Heft    7.  7.906. 

Manv  rains  oerraif.  the  rscogp.ifcion  of  sfcrac^ural  cb^r-ic^s;?, 
thac  her-'î  consisi;.  of  ex^.n"is  îois,  thern  of  reâuctic"?: .  Tbf!' 
threo-aisleà  plan  Dr^v-r.il's:  fivf:  alsie-^  occ-^îrionally  occnr, 
but  '.7itr.out  important  aimensions,  a  ^reater  nurnb^;?:  of  pf.i-allel 
divisions  (DarriUs-el-Kari •■-.'"••.  a»:.  Oar tirage,  F^silic?  of  Salf.-i  ?i': 
Tinasa  (fi^.   X^'^)   and  oth^-rs,  es  thf^.y  ncr,    exhibit  s^c^roîs  ro- 
mains, is  irdeori  only  the  resulî;  of  later  rshuildia^  and  adal- 
tions  of  various  oerioas;  certain  rows  cf  tne.   foundatio:is  of 
columns  a^,ain  uncovcred,  we  bave  ic  ccnsiaer  as  bavin^  becn 
concealed  beneath  a  new  a.oâ  raised  navemenJ:  at  in^   time,  'wben 
the  nevî  rows  wsre  erected.   The  sucoorts  themselves  her^  .^en^'- 
rally  consist  of  souav-  oillars:  likewise  bhe  ar.'ra^gerr.ent  cf 
columns  alon^  th?  middle  aisl^ï  and  piers  betweei  ti:o  sià'î  'jiç'î:^::, 
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ocoui»s,  as  in  the  sôpulchral  church.  (For  example  in  ïebsssa, 
as  well  as  in  Ibrahim  in  Ooper  Egypt),  The  horizontal  ectabla- 
ture  above  fche  oolumps  is  hère  unk^nowi  to  churoh  architiectnre: 
the  sAmicircu.lar  arc.b  of  voussoirs  orevails  everywbere;  imposts 
sonietimes  occur,  Peculiar  is  the  occasional  arrangernsnt  of 
coupled  colijrr.03,  or  of  columns  anâ  pvers.  (For  axample  in  Tebes- 
sa  anà  Morsott).  Ther^  vT"  cle??.rstory  walis  rest;  on  the  rear 
supports  next  the  side  aisl'^s,  while  the  frono  columns  nexî:.  the 
midctle  aisle  support  smaller  upper  columns.  (Fig.  138). 

note   "77.      wpom  EÛbsch, 

ffote   7;9.  From  Kraus. 

Galleries  over  uhe  side  aisles  are  very  rare,  originally, i.ft., 
at  the  time  of  th^î  érection  of  tfie  en  tire  building;  they  only 
occur  in  the  greai.  Basilica  in  Tigsirt  of  the  5  th  oentury,  a 
accorain^  to  Gssli's  illustraticng,  they  appear  as  a  later  add- 
ition in  Tipasa  (Fi{?s.  138,  139  '^  ) ,    at  th«  Basilica  of  S.  Sal- 
fa  in   Tipasa  ana  in  Matifou;  ïîb  hâve  ne  furth^r  inforT.ation 
concernin<?  Orleansville,  sincs  the  ruins  hav^B  been  a^^ain  dest- 
royeî. 

Mote   ^P.  Ff*om  GselL,    S.      Recherches  Arohaeologtgues   en  Algé- 
rie,     parts.      189S. 

îhe  ch;Gir  invariably  ba^  i/n^   acsidal  fornî.  whii'o  tbft  room 
apD«-;ars  extcirnally  of  rectaoHular  shapo,  it  is  freouently  doubt- 
ful  whethor  an  aose  was  noi:  orij^inally  bu  il  t.  ïhe  sacristies 
(prothesis  and  diakonikon)  gsnerally  iDro.lect  beside  it,  ail 
threo  rooms  ars  sorcetiines  externally  enclosed  by  a  strai,^ht 
wall  in  coîTimon,  just  as  th-:;  prcferonce  for  such  a  strai^b'o  end- 
ing  likewiss  occurs  in  Egypt. 

Tht,  exc'^'.pi.icial  form  of  t'<:^   t^'''foil  ^cs.-^,  r*.callinî?  tn?  cp.1- 
la  tricbcr-fin,  i^*?,  ]ik::?n.S'^.  ^*9M"^  ^  ^'  ^T^i^-»  ^"^^   example  in  Kcer- 
b^t-bou-Âadoussn  (Fie.  140   ).   FeiLain"?  of  choi^  raili-.f?s  fre- 
oud'ily  romain,  as  well  as  of  Itr:   vslu^îbl':  iTiOsaic  c-r.vc.T.cn 'c^ . 
Anoniallr^s  in  the^  DC^l!:ic::  of  the  altar  (fer  ex^Ticl-n  in  Tir)^.sa) 
aro  Dcrbaos  the  re.sulh  of  latRr  al  fierai". ions  or  adai  tiens,  b«  - 
sides  wbich  th<:'  earléer  table  altar  still  reniaifieâ  in  the  apse. 
Atriums  only  aopear  twioe  with  comolete  certainty,  in  Tt^bessa 
and  in  Henchir-Tikoubai;  nien  werc  usually  satisfied  »ith  the 
V'istibule,  which  soîretifnas  assuiiied  the  foriïi  of  an  enclosed 
nar  iihex. 
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Rote  80,      From  Gsell,S,      Recherches  Arohaeologiques  en  Algé- 
rie,     Paris.      1898, 

The  custorn  of  burial  wioh.ln  the  cburcb  was  fo:/?aif?n  te  the 
earliest  Christian  perioâ,  but  it  appears  in  Africa  after  the 
5  th  ceatury;  the  graves  are  there  numerous  beneath  ail  the 
aisles  of  the  church,  and  likewise  numerous  are  the  cells  (cu- 
bioula)  around  the  principal  building,  as  Paulinus  of  Nola 
already  mentions  at.  bis  Rasilica  S.  Félix  (Art.  48),  anà  as 
generally  showii  by  the  cemetery  basilioas  of  the  West.   (For 
examole,  S.  Silvestro  nsar  Ron.e,  or  the  Basil ica  in  ^îanastir- 
ine  near  Spalato). 

The  Basilioas  of  Benian  and  of  Gastiglione  posses  orypts 
with  side  rooms.  In  Benian,  ths  acsidal  confessio  beneath  tiie 
apse  had  a  small  window  in  the  rear  wall  and  an  entranoe  at 
the  side,  The  érection  of  chis  cemetery  basilica  falls  before 
489,  and  it  was  dedioated  in  memory  of  Robba  (died  434). 

But  one  oeculia^ity  of  Afrioan  monuments  remains,  which  in- 
deed  independently  ooourred  in  the  West  only  late  and  after 
the  beginning  of  the  roiddle  âges,  a  tomb  in  the  form  of  an  ex- 
edra  at  the  western  end  of  the  basilica  and  opposite  the  prin- 
cipal apse,  built  like  a  kind  of  second  choir,  or  according 
to  African  custorn,  constructed  like  the  eastern  apse  and  nol: 
oro.lecting  exfcernally.  One  of  thèse  examples  at  Orleansville 
in  Algeria  (nastsllum  Tingitanum;  Fig.  1^6)  is  particularly 
valuablc  on  account  of  its  dated  inscription:  to  the  five-ai- 
sled  basilica  erscted  in  ^2^   was  added  in  475  the  second  apse 
witii  the  toîcb  of  bishop  Reparatus:  from  the  custorn  of  apsidal 
mémorial  cells  (cellae  memoriae)  tfccrc  bave  been  transferrsd 
bsre  the  two  columns  before  tbe  exedra.  Ancther  example  is 
afforded  by  Fgyot  in  tbe  Basilica  at  Frriient .  (Hermentbis) . 

Moîe   -97.  Compare    the  Àu-thor' s  "Ueber  den   Urapruno  und  die 
Bedeutuno   der   dopoelchore,"   Beitrap  zur   Kunstoesahinhte, 
ïie,tt,    V,      Leipzig.    1889.. 
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c.     Central  Syria. 
B^,     Peculisrities  of  Syrian  Huiliings. 
Al  lied   to  African  buildings  by    feiiu  oreference  for  eut 
stone,    the  monuments  of  Central   Syria  now   differ  fponfi   those 
by  the  entirely  bet-tep  préservation,   wbich  inakes  tbem   inv^sl- 
uable  to  us  and   freouently    fche  sole  évidence  in  many   ouest- 
ions   in   the   histocy   of   Ear-ly  Christian   architecture.     The 
circudistances   to  «bich   wo  owe   thi.?   relatively  excellent  con- 
dition of   the   bin.ldin<?s   brwe  already   tsen    incidenLally  njent- 
ioned   in  Art.   ?*^.      Tbe  large  Christian   Doeulation,    thet  dwelt 
in  niore   than   a   hundred   vill^.^es   in   the   Haur^^n   Tioun tains  ef^st- 
ïïard  of   Damascus  and   further  neçtiiward    tov/ard   Aleoeo,    stiM 
preserved   in    the  çvnntsst  séries  of   ruins,    was   evidently  dri- 
ven  av<ay   by  a  violon  L   invasion  of  notriadic  Mohamniedans   in   the 
be^ianin0  of   tiie  7   th  century   and   never   ret^rnpd;    whet   i^  cr-r- 
ated   in    t*ie  saored    anû  secular  c!0'ï:oin  with    its   sbundant   rnenns 
and   ^re?.  t   artistic   sensé   was   surcendercd    to   tbe  conouerors; 
but   their  lust  for  destruction  did   not  destroy   it.     Oniy   the 
cominon   ruin   resultin^  frcm   désolation  and   the  effect   of   eartb- 
ouakes   feli  uoon    tï^f.  massive  structures,    in   part   ercctcd    (in 
the   Hauran)   Tîithout  any   use  of   ïtceâ:    their   ^raohicsl    restora- 
tion   is   facilitateô    by   tnn   frpnuently  ruined    inderid,    but  not 
lost  îiie  t- ri^ls,    ss  noïïherc   clsc   occnr?;.      The   illustrç.tions 
are   al.TOst   entir-^ly   duo   to    thn   nxt'^^-sivo   publication   od    De 
Vo^ue,    UDon   ;7h.ich  ni),   discussions   na?:   sincc   bccn    basea,    r.s 


ïîelL   as   the   f clloviii?;   one. 
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hère  to   the  chor-'ictTristics  cf   iiipor t-?nc:^    fer   the   histcrical 
develoDîrent. 

fj[,    From  De   Vogue.      La   Syrie   Centrale   etc.      Paria.    1865    ^77. 
6î^.      Form   of    Plan.  / 

ftith  the  exceotion   ot   a   rsw  central   aesif^ns   te   bc  dcEcrip- 
ed   later,    the   Syrian   cburcrrs   "rinrrrd   in   the  arran{?efrprt   of 
the   plan   entirely    to   th^  norT.gl    tyce  of    tnr^o  sisled    r-nsitic?; 
Onlv^once  is   found   a   five  airJ.i-'i    structure    (in   Souia'-i,.    Kjt^. 
1-1^.     K    Quit3   r'^rcJLy    an    unriividcd    intoTMor    (fer    on^nl'^,    ii 
Raboacin,    fip.    l'^J      ).      T-c   vzzt^cuiz  is   sî^ldo:!:   ?;3ntinc';    cuî 
the   atriuT  only   appcars   at   onc  ori^inally   aot ioue^uilôlnc', 
later  consecrateà-- as  a  churcn   (  f^"  en  no  «/?{,,    FI??.    I'ii     ).      ]n 
Koni-h   are  preserved   nrecincts  ne?r    ty;o  Cï)n^'G''er    (ser   rien 
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one  in  Fi^.  14^  ),  te  which  on  the  sauté  cf  the  casilice 


l-sads  a  propyleum  îîith  an  internally  projectin^  ^atc  lod^e 
ànd  ^uard  room,  with  two  îriausoleums  standing  withia  tbe  en- 
closure. 

The  subdivision  of  tbe  interior  is  rarely  aiade  by  piecs 
but  ,«?enorariy  by  coiumns.   In  the  side  wall s  are  arrangea 
nurnerous  winàoïjs  and  also  freouRn/tly  two  entranccs,  whicb 
are  sornotitnes  adorned  by  pro,1e-ctin^  porohes.  Witè  one  rect- 
an,??iîlar  exception,  the  choir  always  shovrs  the  apse  of  apc- 
roximately  the  same  Hidth  as  the  centre  aisle,  freoucntly 
raised  two  or  rnore  steps  and  decorated  by  Windows.   Tbe  ap- 
se is  often  of  polygonal  forir  externally:  included  beside  it 
or  even  within  the  princioal  mass  of  the  basilica  lie  tbe 
prothesis  and  diakonikon,  behind  the  side  aisles  and  slijîbt- 
ly  obloné  in  plan:  of  the  entrances  to  thèse  (with  nine  ex- 
ceptions, wbere  they  are  siade  cf  the  saine  widths),  that  of 
one  rooffi  is  opened  for  its  entirs  width,  wbile  that  of  tfie 
other  is  often  made  a  narrowcr  dcor,vay  («'i<ïs.  ^48   to  1B^  ), 
doubtless  an  indication  of  the  former  ourcose  of  the  rooo, 
nhile  the  lar^e  and  oonvenient  entrance  to  the  protnesis 
Doiûts  OQt  the  one  in  which  the  coumunity  deposited  the  com- 
îTiUnion  eifts,  while  the  niorg^nearly  closed  rooiî!  contained 


the  diakonikon  or  sacristy. 


A  small  side  doorway  so.iie- 


times  connected  the  latter  with  the  Drinoinî?!  apse.  Goncer- 
ning  the  superstructure  of  thèse  rooms,  it  should  likewise 
be  bere  mentioned,  that  upper  Ktories  arc  frcnucntly  found 
abovo  them,  which  perhaos  served  for  the  préservation  cf 
the  sacped  utensiis,  etc. 

99.      Compare   other   structures    in  my   fréquent li^   nentioned 
64.   Superstructure. (^c  èoo/f,  pp,   90    to  94. 

Ail  Syrian  churches  re.iect  ^alleriss  wit bout  exception. 
Tl/é  apparently  sols  variation  from  this  raie  in  Tafka  is 
indeed  to  be  placed  in  tho  séries  of  antioue  rnoDUTients  3d- 
ODted  by  the  Ohurch,  arron^  ïfhich  it  has  its  analogue  in  the 
vicinity  (Schokka).   LikPiA'lse  i  r.  tho  increased  hci^ht  of 
the  middle  aisle  invariably  carrisd  out  in  ail  ecclesiasti- 
cal  basilicas,  thouj?h  absent  in  thèse  t?îo  monuments. 

The  systciïi  cf  construction  of  the  last  i;cntioncd  wcrk  is 
apparent  from  Figs.  l-^^f and  lr>4>\   and  it  is  extrernely  indi- 
cative of  the  practical  and  inventive  sensé  of  the  rc^ster 
in  tbe  woodless  flauran  n-ountâins.   Tbe  connection  of  tiie 
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support^îi,  tbe  fioors  of  tbe  ^alieries,  tbe  oeil  in  g  and  roof 
of  ti:e  builc'ifig,  ?.Ii  was  certainly  to  be  made  cf  eut  stone. 
A  secur^  bearint^  was  t-bereforr,  to  be  provided  for  tbe  stone 
slabs  eiTiployed,  and  for  t-bivS  wes  nec^ssary  e  séries  of  sup- 
ports.  Siy  sauarc  piers  border  eacb  side  of  tbe  centre  ais- 
le:  to  tbese  correspond  somewbat  deecer  oiers  at  tbe  exter- 
nal  wells.  Souarc  scross  tbe  centre  aisie  are  turned  seiriic- 
ircular  arcbes  froni  DÎer  to  oier:  arcbes  likewlse  extend 
lenétbwise  between  tbe  piers,  but  in  ^  duplex  arrangf ment  a- 
bove  esob  otber,  and  thR  sv-me   systeni  is  repea^ed  six  times 
transverse] y  witbin  tbe  side  aislss.   ïn  tbis  way  is  provid-^ 
ed  a  stron^  skeleton  of  supportirt'  niciribers,  wbicb,  by  tbe 
corbelling  of  tbe  top  courses,  especJaiiy  cf  tbose  beneatb 
tbf:  fioors  of  tbe  gaJle.rJcs  anc  tbe  stone  slab?  of  tbe  csll- 
ir^:  snd  roof,  rrovicif  a  sccure  supoort  arri  roouce  tbe  unsup- 
portpd  Fpan  as  mucb  as  rossiblf.  .  Ti]e   impost's  of  tbe  arcbi.s 
and  tbr>  corfce.ls  aj.:;  siniply  and  stroiit-'lv  Drofijf-c. 

Tbe  arrarç'rïrif^r  ■  of  trarsv^rsf'  -i^cbF?  in  tbe  centre  ai  sic 
is  r'-noatcd  in  Syria  once  in  thr  nortlcrn  group  at  Poulf-ba. 
(Fi^.  IB^;  ).  Tbe  reason  for  tbis  niotive  bere  was  not  ôf 
a  £  truc  cura]  nature,  as  ir  Sciir.kkc  ara  Tafka;  it  was  urnt^.cf.^:- 
sary  to  obtair  a  bearin^'  for  stonf^  slal;?.  lerr,  wbere  a  wcod- 
en  fraiTieicrk  was  erocted;  rstber  were  tie  archer  buiit  at 
wide  intervals  on  souarc  and  bi^l  flutcd  projections  fron; 
tbe  broad  and  low  piers,  l.bat  bear  tbe  semicircul  cr  arcbrs 
support] D^  tiic  clcarslcry  walls  of  Me  slc2t  ;;3sJr. .   ^  des- 
ign sjrr.jjar  in  tbe  Jast  respect,  is  cnc^  found  in  Oualb-T'Cu- 
zeb  (Fig.  1Bgf),  witb  arcaor.s  cf  vj^ry  7?ide  span,  wMcb  for 
technical  ressens  and  on  accoun-'.  of  U';  ceilin^,  sbape  tbe 
interior  for  its  curoosoc?  as  sirr.rly  as  possible,  cmiMirR' 
tbe  transversf  arcbes. 

Tbe  connectier  by  arcbes  also  prevaiis  in  tbe  ^rester  nuni- 
ber  of  columnar  basiiicss.   Or-iy  one  example  cf  !.rc  bori  por- 
tai entablatuif  in  coniror.  use  in  secular  Ccsilicas  is  kne»vr, 
in  Ret.ura.  (F'ig.  IPJ.').   Tnc  axial  sracin?  cnîy  aucun  Is  le 
B.58  ft.;  yet  in  oraer  to  reduce  tbe  frre  scan  cf  tne  arcin'- 
trave,  tbe  rudely  profil  eo  cacltcl  Dro.lects  sidewisr  iikc 
corbels,  se  tbat  tbe  ien^tb  of  tbe  frre  sueroî  !  in^^  arcMtrave 
is  only  ?.    ft.   Rut  e7en  in  arcr.des,  thi-  intercclunini  c.-i  •' ers 
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are  freouentJy  strikingly  narrow.     Thus   il.  mi^hi   occur,    t^at 
in  Woud.ieleia  two  bori  montai   ashlars  were  employed   instccid 
of   voussoirf?,    eut  of   wbich    l\^r-^^r',rch   is  eut,    witli   a   cornice 
also  wroivtht    tbereon    (Fig.    lCT^*T. 

The  arrauEement  of    tbe  Windows   is   particul arly  ri  oh   in   Sy- 
rian  cburchcs.     The  rule  places;   in   tbe  clearstory   one  sDove 
oacb   intercoluiFni«lion,    tno  are  even   se  arranfed    in   Kelat- 
Senian    (Fip:.   1.64»     ),    and   a   v-ir.ncw   also  corresponds    te   eacii 
ooluiiin   in   Bapuoza  (Fi^.   1^^     ).      Tbe  forrii   is  cblon^  wllb   a 
sendcircular  arcn,    and   siniilarly    in   tbe  side   aisles.      Wbere 
a  straiébt  lintel  is  seiecteà,    tbis  is   gênerai ly  relieveo 
by   8  lunette,    as  et   tbe  doorways.     Tbe   entrance  end   also 
shows  Windows  in   tbe  upper   part   of   tbe  walls;    besides    the 
oblon^  Windows,    Ibere   elso   aopear   round   vïinQow&',    scmet  liries 
witti   3   masplve   stonr   crcst,    fer   extirpie   in   Tou-rrranin    (Fig. 
1-^9.^):    coffiDsre  ôualc-ioLjei^   (Fit'.    16J     )    and   Fabouda   (Fig. 
16^     ).      Tourn:anin   sise   po?r-.r;?Ff  ?;  ync-:    vvindcwf;   yjïtb   irullicn 
cclurrns   or  mullion?.   with    h.^lf   ceiuin?,      f'ikeyn'rr    h^MT   ??    in 
tbe   arcades,    tbe   seniici  rculfir   coverinf   If   net   effected    by 
voussoirs,    in  esse   of   small    diir:ensicns,    oui   il    is   ?.?.?rply 
eut  out   of   a  sincîîe   block   (for  ex?!rple   in    Kckanaya,    ¥ip. 

Fxtrefr:ely  décorative   and    anirrated   on    tre  de-  r?tory   wells 
of   tbe  fnicidlc  aisle   is   tbe   efff^ct    cf    the  little  coiuntns   pro** 
jecticg  on  corbeis   and   efr'Dloyed   ss   supcorts  of    tbe  ceilic^ 
beams,    fojvexaitple  in  Qualb-Lcuzeb   (Fig-^IB^     ),    îcurR;anin, 
(Fi^.   iPf     ),    and   KelM-gtiran    (Fi^.    1  f <?    ). 
6B.     Fxterior. 

Tbe  Syrian  cburcbes  finally  win   ?»   prédominât  in^  cbarrr;   by 
tbe   exterJors.    ricb   in   tbeir   risinR  masses   and   developed 
witb  entireîy   cri^^inal    ideas,    recc^:ni2-3bi '=    tbeuo'h  net   m.cI- 
ly   free   from   later   cbanf^es.      PI)    sides   are   bere   eou?J."iy   ccn- 
sidered;    yet   tbe  cbief   part   is  Datuealiy   taken    by   tbe    fccc;ôc. 

Witb   tbe  exeeptioc  of   rerf   souarc   enoin^s  of   tbe   esstern 
end,    ewery   part   of    tr^e   cuiloinp   is   externaliy   snown   in   accord- 
ance  wi  bn   it.s  plan   and   structure   ouit'^    clearly   and   win-cnf 
any  dis^uise.      Tnere  plainly   rises   tbe   ^sbled   rocf  of   tbe  cen- 
tre aisle  wjtb   its   ^abîes,    always  dorr.inant;    tbe  sbed   rccfs  oi 
tne  side  aisles   ano    tbe  dôme  rafili  of    rre   apse  are  cJearly 
Derceptible.     Fntirely  novel    is    tbe   treatirent  cf   lie  vestibule, 
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for   exaiTiple  iii  TourmariiD   and  Ouâlb-|^.ouzeii.      Iii   jpotb  cases, 

/ 

tbese  open  above  a  flight  of  steps  by   s.  irassive  pound   erch, 

wbich  is   alTfsys   flanked   by   tower-like  structures  at  tbe  sides. 
A   bold  oornice  at  the  roof   Une  of   tbe  side  aisles  unités 
the  lower  part  of    iDe  façade.     Beside   the   entracoe   at  Qualb- 
Louzeh,    two  stories  ïiay   be   reccgnieed   by    tlu:ir  Windows.      A- 
bove  this,    as  in  Touririanin,    rise;?  tbe  upper  story  witb  f^abled 
roofs,   arran^ed   at   tbe  saire  heigbt  as  tbe   gable  of   tbe  cent- 
re aisle.     Tbe  basilics  at  Tourmacin  shows   netween   thèse  tow- 
ers.a  loggia  with  coluinns,    and   thaï   at  Qualb-touzeb  bas   an 
open   balcony.     Tne  ornaniental   ir.ctivo  cf   tbe  upper  loggia  is 
likewise  eniployeà   for   tbe  single-aisled  Gburcb   et   Babouoa.a- 
bove   tbe  triple  lower  colun.nfir   porlicc.      By   tie  single  ccffirion 
gable  is   thus   bere  eirphasi^ed ,    even    in    tbe  façade,    tbe  undivi- 
ded  design  of   tfae  wbole. 

Affiong   tbe  apses  chiefly  rrevails   the   externe]    trea(n;enl    iikf 
rbat  at  Oualb-Louzep   sna   tbst  of    tbe  principal    building   et  Ke- 
lat-scîHîin .     As  likswise   in   Tours  i^nin   end  Baouoza,    for  exemple, 
in  t>otb   is  first   a  strongly  rcarkcd   baseirient;    froni   tbis   rise 
above  eacn  otber  two  rows  cf   coluinns   in   sucb  wise,    tbat   tbe 
Windows  of   tne   aose   and   half  coluitns   altrrrate.      In   Kelat-Se- 
ffian,    tbe  basèrent   is   returned   beneath   tiiesc  se   as   te   produce 
pedestals,    and    iikewise  with  the   belt   ccrnice  above   tbem  ana 
extending  around   tne  rciddie   of   the  apse!    upon   tbis  tfaiBi 
stand   tbe  upper  balf  colunns,    upon  which  are  placed   tbe  bere 
stpongly  projecting  iropost-like  oornice   blocks.      In   tbeir 
fuDction   as   supporters  of   tue  crowc-ing  ccrnice,    they   are  sup- 
ported   by   tbe  altcrnating  corbels:    between   both  r. icbe-like 
pecesses  EjLth  sncll-éjraarricri  ts   serve   to  ornainent  trc  ccrnice. 
(Fi g.   16jr     ).      Tne   peaestsls  are  wantirg   in   Cualb-Lcuzei),    es 
well   as   the  belt-cornice,    ti:e   pJain   plinths  cf    tbe  uppti-  ccl- 
uicns  bere  r  est  directly  upon   tbe  capitais  of   the  lower  ones. 
iFig,   16?     ). 

L'ike  an   abbreviation   appears   tbe  ceccrfAtion   of   tbe  apse   in 
Touhffianin,   wbere  exist  pedestals   indeed   and  corresponding  re- 
turns  in   tbe  ccrnice,    but  no  half  coluFcns,    while  in  Faouczs,    ' 
according  to  tbe  évidence  of   tbe  corbels  alone   reicaining,   on- 
ly   tbe  upper  half  of    the  waU    of    the  apse  seems   to  bave   teen 
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adopned   by  balf  columns. 

Tbe  belts  already  Dientioned  on   the  apses  likewise  form  an 
essential  means  of  décoration  on   tbe  sides  and    ti3e  façades. 
The  taste  of   tl^e  Syrian  œasters  was   far  move  devoted   to  re- 
lief members,    than   in   tbe  West  with   its  préférence  for  pain- 
ted   ornamen tatioD,    and    tbis   is  also  expressed   in   the  inter- 
iors  of    the   buildings,    accord irigly   fcere  are  extremely   ricr 
and   even   fanci|)ui  fomis,    whicb  estheticelly   leave  notbin^ 
iDore  to   be  satisfied.     For   exanipie,    a  cornice  frequently   en- 
circles   a  séries  of   Windows   like   ?   band,    sometimes   turned   at 
rigbt   pngles  at   tbe  base,    also  sorrielimes  exterôin^^f urtber  in 
a  curve  until    it  coiis  up  llkc   a  volute. (Fi^.   16^").     An   id- 
ca  of   tbe   abondance   of   merribers   is   given   by   tbe   façade   cf   tbe 
octagon   of   Kelat-Seir.an,    air.ong  otbers.  (Doors  and   Windows  were 
later  walled  up  in   part).      Classic  profites  in  corepletr   puri- 
ty   are  seldoii!  found;    tbe   soperabundsnce  of  ogees,    rolls, 
ouirks,    bands,   bevels,    etc.,    Is    ibe  usuel  characteristic  of 
arcbivoits,    arobitravesc)f  doors   and   T.indcws,    bases,   cornices, 
etc.    (Figs.   16^  to  17f    ). 

Tbe  difficulty   in   workin^'  extrenely   bard   stone,    for  exarr.clc, 
in   the  Hauran,    must   furtber   be   taken   into  account  for  many  of 
thèse  Works.     Put   tbe   .ioy   ir  rlcr   reliefs   is  rc!    lesscncd    le 
tbe  soolptor   tbereby;    yet  tbe   rarôness,    an^ularjty,    and   nclch- 
ing  of   tbe  fornis  fi  nos    its   ex  planât  ion   ir   tbis.      In   tbf;   orna- 
œental   foriis  on   tbe  capitals,    lin  tels  cf  dcors,   ccrniccii,    etc., 
olant   éléments   exclu.s:i  vely   crevai  1;    partjcularly   ir;ay   tbe   tradi- 
tional   notcbed   acanthus   be   rcc£|ni2;ed   in  variously  ccnventicn- 
alized   fornis. (  Figs.   17^,    1$^)      .    Onarr.cinr  jstic  forir.s   founo 
elsewbere  in   tbe  Fast,    (Jerusele»;   and   otbcr   placrs   in   tna  Fasl), 
like   tbe  leaves   bent   sidewise    as   if   nioved    by   tbe  wind   ano   siii- 
ilar   sbapes,    are   i  n  terrr.in^l  ec  .      Tbf.   antloue   fcrrr.Sj^f   capital? 
acpear-   stron^ly   reduced    in   part.    (Fiefs.   IRjt  to  1^4»     ):    f-ntire- 
new   ones   occur,    in   wbicb   for   tbe   advanlatr'e   of   a   bearin^   for    U- 
arcbitrave,    tbe  di£iï;eter   is   «freater   sidewisf-.^  so  as   te  Droduc^ 
an  oblon^  plan   cf   tbe  abacus   (Fèf?s.   1 P^,    IPg-    ).     Christian 
syiribolisir  likewise  plays   s   ^reat   part,    tbe   cross   snd    i\f    rncrc- 
^rairi  of  Gbrist,    tbe  latter   also   in   ?.   forni  cogbined   îi<m   tbe 
Greek  and  Latin,    in  wbicb  F  is  replacea   ny   R'is  esceciî;!jy 
coffimon.     To  tbese  are  adaed   nuR;erous   inscriptions,    particular- 
ly  o?er   tbe   portais,    tbat  by    lie  dates  given   are  of  ton   of  erft.i 


value  for  dating  tbe  monuments. 

ïïote  8^,      See  my  Essay  on  Kola  in   Zeiteakrift   fur  Eildende 
Kunste»      1885,    p.    1S8   et   seq, 

Vote  8f,     See   further  my  fnequently  mentioned   book,    p,58   e.«, 

Tbe  opBainentetion  for  stnaller  àiiDensions,    for  exaniplp,  on 
tOHibs,    is^lli/strated   by   tbe  leaf  of   a  dcor  wpougbt  in  stone. 
(Fip:.   1i^f     ), 

ee,      Kelet,  Semar. 

As  Syria   is  espe.cially  rioh,    not  ii!ere)y   jr  well  preserveô 
cborcbes,   by   in  tbe  iriost  varied   accessory   builoin^s  of   every 
kind,    so  it  aiso  oossesses   e  unioue  Fconuapent   in   a  meEDorifO 
chorcb,    sucb  as  way  be  found   nowbere  else   in   this  form.     It 
is   tbe  pian   of   Kelat  Seman,    wbici    takes   its  nanie  froffi  S.   Si- 
Hieon  Stylites,    wbo  ended   bis   i?"fç  a?   an   ascetic  on   a  ccjurr:r; 
bere.     Already  during  bis  lifetime,    multitudes  of   adhérents 
bad  settied   bere,    and   after  bis  deatb   (459),    besides  tte  buil- 
dings  already   exlstinf?,    tbey   began   to  enclose  witb   a  ffionuirent-l 
al   structure  tbe  places  wbere   tbe  saint   bad   pteacbed   and   tie 
coluœn  39.1?   ft.    bi^b   as  a  sacred  olace,    consecrated   es  a  ^eir;-; 
orial.      The  octagonal   space,    atout  9P.4   ft.    wide,    î?as   surroun-) 
ded   by   wide   cier  arcades,    so  that    lie  colotrn  coinposed   of  three 
drunis  and  wbose  pedestal   is  still   in  place,    stood   in   tbe  lid- 
dle  of   tbe  area  under   tbe  ocen  sky.(See   tbe   ad  .lacent  Plat.f  3Dd 
FJ^'   ^f/)  •   Tbis  hypetbral  desif^n   is   entirely  cbaracteri stjc 
of  ffiesiorial  cbupcbes.     On  tbe  four  sides  of   this  octa^cnal 
court  toward   the   principal   points  of   tre  compass   (witb   a  sira)! 
déviation)   ad.ioin  tbree-aisled   basilican   halls,    tbree  cf   tbei 
being  exactly  similar  witb   twelve  ccluir^ns   in   each  supr-ortirg' 
tbe  clearstory  walls  cf   tbe   centre   aislcs   and   witb  entrarces 
or  porticcs  at   tbe  ends  oprositc    tbe  octagon.      Tbe  easten: 
Dasilica  is  alone  œadt;   about   a  tbird   longer  acd   terminâtes  in 
a  large  central   and   two  smaller  side  apscs.     Tbis   is  iit^    int- 
erior   intended  for  divine  service,    tbe  cburcb   nrorer,   whiV: 
tbe   tbrfe  otber   nalls   are  only  halls  for  adirissiop    to   t!:-'^  oct- 
agon    Tbus  arose  a   General    plan   after   the   forir   of   tbe  [s  M  ri 
cross,    but  we  must   always   bear   in  iriind,    tbat.   this   is  net    =■  prO' 
totype  of  tbe  cburcbes  of  cross   forrri,    but   irierely   a   tfroupp\^  ^^ 
four  lossely  connectée   independent   basilicas  around   an  udgoy- 
ered   court.     Tberefore  il   is  absolutely   erroneous   te  ssii^'i 
tbis  aïonument  of  Kelat-Sèroan   to   tbe  ^roup  of  central   oesi^'ns; 
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it  certainly  beiocgs  to  tbe  olass  of  basiiicas. 

Althougi)  tbe  interiors  of  buildings  bave  suffered  by  eartb- 
quakes,  yet  a  ceconstiuction  is  easily  raade  witbout  bypotbes- 
es,  since  tbe  ruins  lie  ia  plsce  and  subst-aàtial  changes  bave 
nevei-  been  ir;ade  in  tbe  buildings.  ïbis  is  of  éreat  importance; 
for  tbe  date,  tbat  tbe  entire  design  agreeE  entirely  uitb  X-te 
description  given  by  i'vagrius  in  Bf^O,  between  tbf  two  piimsry 
(^69)  and  final  lircits  (560),  tbe  anelysis  of  tbe  style  of  tbe 
building  wiîl  décide  for  its  origin  in  tbe  fir^t  balf  cf  tbat 
bundred  years. 

Tbe  followiDi:  are  also  to  be  eit>h8slzed  on  account  cf  tbeir 
architectural  iffloortacce  and  peculiari ties. 

To  tbe  western  basilica,  »fbose  front  portion  pro.iects  over 
tbe  eûëe   of  tbe  hili  and  is  supportea  on  vauits,  tbere  forirerly 
led  up  a  broad  fligbt  of  steps,  a?  we  iikewise  find  at  otbcr 
Syrian  cburcbes.   Tbe  cntrances  arc  différent] y  arrangea  for 
ail  tbese  basîlicas.   At  tbe  nçsiei-n,    a  docrnsy  leads  to  eacb 
sidc  aisle  and  a  wiae  portai,  ôivided  by  iivcj    coluninE,  cpens 
intc  Ihe  rr;iddle  aisle,  so  tbat  £  colunin  is  foucd  or  tr.c   c~ntr£J 
akis,  ,1nst  as  sl  tnc  Syrian  basilica.  wrerc  t'AC  dcorRsys.arr 
sc'paratfQ  by  a  part  of  tbe  wall  and  lead  into  tbe  liddle  aisle. 
Before  tbis  scuttern  basliica  is  claccic  a  vesti tuleCfig.  !F9   ), 
tbat  opens  into  a  larger  centrai  and  t«c  srr.aller  sic^  portai  ? 
in  front  and  or  eacb  side.   Tir-.   Kîcdle  portai  arch  rcsth  on 
columns  set  before  ILc  wall.  lacn  of  tbcsc  entranccs  is  cbar— 
scterized  by  e   gable  as  beiné  scmewtal  independent:  tbe  port- 
ai arcb  cuts  intc  tbe  tympanuiï  of  tre  niddle  gable  ccnelcrra- 
bly.   Before  tbe  portion  of  tre  ïïell  separatin^  tbe  portale, 
and  wbicb  is  empbasized  as  a  pier  by  flûtes,  bas^  ard  capital, 
projects  a  pil  aster,  trat  suopcrted  a  colurrn,  above  tbjs  at 
tbe  ane'le  of  tbe  gable  is  a  blcck  of  returned  comice,  perteps 
to  be  taker  as  tnc  support  of  sculpturcd  crncD f ntaticn .   Cv;r 
tbe  innfîr  dcorways  is  to  be  notta  a  cornice  suppor-ea  ry  con- 
soles.  DiscnargiDt^  arcbes  encicsed  cy  ^rcii volts  arc  te  cr 
found  over  ail  doorwayr,  a?  ccnuon  in  FyrJa,  tiîcii  ce?,  ccen  lu- 
nettes te  ce  coasidcred  as  onc(  filUu  by  pcifoiaUd  fjfbs  . 
(Transennae),   Te  tbe  en tr.?cr?  r-    tic   ends  cf  tbe  br-t?|îca& 
are  adced  two  on  eacb  of  tbcir  sides:  as  elsewbere,  tbes;  arr 
furnisbed  witb  colunnar  porches,  witb  tne  excFrtion  of  two  si- 
des,  alorfr  wbicn  extend  continuous  corticcs.   Tr^  inlericrs  cf 
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tiie  basilicas  exbibit  colDUiDS  set  on  pedestal&,  already  extol- 
leà  by  Evagrius  on  account  of  tbeir  hei^bt  and  ma^nàf icence, 
an  arraDgement  little  eaployed  in  Syria.   In  the  clearstories 
are  found  tbe  little  coIubîds  suppopted  by  corbels  to  carry  tï.e 
roof  beams,  as  in  Tourmanin,  for  exaœple. 

In  tbe  octagci)  is  repeated  tbe  arrangement  already  mentioned 
on  the  soDtbern  vestibule,  tbe  gbeat  arcbes  leading  into  tbe 
basilîoas  and  Into  tbe  room s  Connecting  the  side  aisles  (on 
tbe  diagonal  sides)  resting  on  coluinDs  set  before  tbe  angle 
piers. 

The  rooiFs  ,iust  mentioned  on  tre  diagonal  sides  bave  epses. 
Pig.  l*7f  gives  an  illustratior  of  tbe  scolptured  ricbness  of 
tbe  arcbivolts  and  tbe  pilsster  capiteîs. 
67.   Central  Futld4^ngs. 

Witbin  tbe  ^reat  monastery  plan  of  Relat-Seman,  tbe  mandra, 
is  also  found  a  central  design  rare  aniong  Syrian  ruins,  tbat 
we  sbould.  perbaps  regard  as  a  baptistery  (Figs.  19ft,  19J  ). 
An  octagona.l  inlerlor  witb  nieles  in  tbe  diagonal  sides  is 
externally  extended  to  a  squaie  eno  is  surroundeâ  by  four  car- 
rcH  side  rooins:  intc  tbe  eastern  rooni  cro.ieets  tbe  apse  enclo- 
sed  in  rectangular  form.   Above  tbe  sbeo  roofs  of  tbese  side 
rooffis  rises  tbe  octagon  witb  its  clesrstcry»  adorned  by  oro.i- 
ectiné  coluans  at  the  angles,  botb  internally  and  externallyv 
a  bip  roof  witb  iiooden  frameHork  is  to  be  taken  as  covering 
it.  Tbe  basilica  directly  connected  on  tbe  Soutb  of  tbe  cen- 
tral building  is  perbaps  to  be  exolained  as  a  consignatorluir . 
(See  Art.  47). 

Tbe  puroose  of  anotber  central  buDoincf  jg  obscure,  of  tbat 
in  M"oudôeleia  (frips.  19^,  19:3^).   Before  an  exfdra  witb  e  trans- 
verse oblong  vestibule  and  tac  side  rcorcs  lies  a  court  jiitb  a 
pentagonal  covered  columanar  pcrtico.   Wbetber  tbis  was  a  by- 
petbral  design  of  a  nieHiorial  cburcb  or  a  structurr  foiEerly 
covered  (baptistery  ?)  cannot  be  deciard  frein  tbe  stateir.ents. 

Tbe  oldest  and  siirple  forni  cf  tbe  baptistery,  wbici:  cio   not 
require  tbe  apse,  is  most  nearly  apCTOXiBiated  by  tbe  bexa^on 
at  Der-Seta  (Fi^.  19è;  }.   Tbe  eiiddle  of  tbe  bujldinff  is  now 
concealed  beneatb  ruins;  only  tr.e  posItiooBc.of  \:ï:(    six  colurrns 
can  be  reco^nized.  Facb  side  of  tbe  external  walls  sbc?/£  t»c 
Windows  enclosed  by  a  moulded  band  extending  around  tbe  build- 
ing; three  adjoining  sides  are  also  furnisbed  witb  docrw^ys, 
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that  lead  to  a  paved  court  witb  a  portico;    tbe  roof  is  destroyea. 
6B.     ToBibs. 

The  important  represectation  of   tbe  architecture  cf  CTentrai 
Syria  hy  the  liàewise  Duœerous  and  varied   designs  for  sepalcb- 
rai   purposes.     Froin  a   simple  g'rave  covered   by  a  stoce  to  the 
lofty  icausoleum   in   tbe  for»  of  a   fcower  or  ohapel,occur  elmost 
ail   kinds  of   tonibs,    both  belbw  and  sbove  ^round;    tbe  labyrintb 
of  tbe  cataooDibs  was   slone  not  aesired   tbere,     Fext   to   tbe  ent- 
irely  plain  single  tombs  may  be  first  irientioned  bere  tbose  coir- 
bined   in   a  oommon  subterrsnean  excavation,    eacb  of  wbicb   by 
préférence  took  tbe  form  of  an  arcosolium   ^see  Art.   5):    still 
very  aiodest   is   the  Toœb  of  Eusebius   at  Kokanaya   (fig.   19^     ) 
of   the  year  ?f9,   wbere  a  beavy   stone  cover,   like  tbose  rcstin? 
on   a  sarcopba^us,   closed   the  narrow  sbaft   between   the  graves. 
Tbe   ricber  fcrm  of   a  rooFi  ?ath   aoorwsy,    down   te  wbicb   leû   a^ 
gently   sloping  passa^^c,    Is  represented   by  Fige.   19j^to  20} 
ïirhere  tbe  Tomb  of  Sosandros   in  Beschindelaya   (Fi^.   196)   of  1?4 
shows  one  of  the  non-ohristian  node-is  of   tbis   type.     A  Testic- 
ule irith  gable  roof  en  coIuitdb  iias.  preferably  placed  before 
the  sepulcbral  chamber. 

An  exâicplÊ^of    the  variations  of   Ibe  lofty  méDowent   is  glven 
by  Fig.   20tf    ;    et   is   tbe  foriïi  of   the   te^uriuiï,    of  a  roof  sup- 
ported   by  coluB.ns,    as   it   a^ain   aiipesrs   in    tbe  canopy   cf   tbe  aJ- 
tar,    as   tbe  prototype  of  which,   we   are   te   re^srà   it.     Accord- 
in^  te   tbe  custoœ  of  western   Asia,    tbe  tern-iination   forrrs  a   pyr- 
aœid,    such   as  Vausclus   erected   on   bis  œa^nificent  structurr    in 
Falicarnassus,   or   as   it   reappears  on    tne  sc-cfiie6   royal   toirbs 
near  Jerusaleir,. 

ÎTi  connection   witb   pre-CThristi  an   and   p3ç?3n   ffionutrects,    es   rep- 
resented   in  Syrifî  end   eîsewhere  by    ibe  Tome  of  .lerrblictBs   et 
Palmyra  of  ^  A.  "D.,    tber^'  was   buH  f    île  (Tlu-istl?;r  K'^eupo")  i^'UT' 
of  DiOÉ^enes   at  Faf;s,    for  p.x^iïiple:    at   tbfi   F.nme.   tifr.r--   is   r-ecalled 
the  VauRoleujf.  at  Halacarnassus   ry   thr,   portico  amure    tr-:.   rfcr?- 
sea   walls   of   tbe   upper   story,    8s   well    as:   by   tiif;  crownir.f'  r.yra- 
mld.   —  Tbe  use  of  tiio  stories,   likewise   coraircp    in   pas-sr   œauso-^ 
leuius   in   the  Fest,    is  also  net  rarp   ir   Syrie    (Figs.   ?0^  te  ?^P     * 
Tbe   earnest  and   dignified   iînpressicn   producrd   by   tbe  scîid   !i,stf- 
rial   and    the  wésely  distributed   ornemental   accesscrles   corres- 
ponds  to  tbe  purpose  cf   tbe  structure   in   a  œarked   àepvce. 
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For  tbe  roof,    tbe  pyramià   alternâtes  iritb  tba^doie  and   tbe 
gable  roof.     Ih  Oherbet-Fass.  (Figs.   20^  to  231     ),    tbe  steep 
gable  roof,    its  slabs  resting  on   transyerse  arcbes,    aleo  rorins 
tbe  ceiliBg  of  tbe  buildiDg.     A"  contrast  to  tbe  closed   form 
of  tbe  before  lentioned  œonuœeDts.    is  found  /in  tbis  meiiiorial 
iritb  its  opeD   interior,    and  irbioh  seems  to  be  merely  a  ^'rotept- 
iDg  roof  for  tbe  six  inassivé  seroophagDses,    a  reniDisceDoe  of 
tbe  tegoriuss  aod  tbe  seffiorlal  cells  (cellae  œeBioriae),    as  iras 
likeirise  tbe  oostoai  in   tbe  Fest   to  baye  tbeœ  open  into  a  porti- 
co  in  front. (See  Art.   28).  We  may  close  iritb  tjto  monuinents  be- 
side  tbe  basllioa  of  Fooeiba   (Figs.   2l(j^  to  21^     ),   irbose  plans 
are  sboirn  in  Fig.   14^.    , 
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Ohapter  9.     Byzantine   Arciïi  lecture. 
a.     Prelifliinary  Steps. 
P9 .     IJnd  i  vi d  ed  Ci  r cul  e r  f  b  il  d  i n  p:s . 

ITorever  wei^bty  may  le   tbe  Dumericsl   prépondérance  of   tbe 
besilican  design   in  ohurcb   arcbitecture,    F'arly  Obristlan   ar- 
chitecture was  net  ôeprived   of    ibe  en.ioynient  of   tbe  varyin? 
and   ever  new  probieir.s   arisin?;  ircir!  central   constructions. 
From   tbe  days  cf  Constantine,    feôsiôts    trat   foirùer    specjes, 
tbere  existed   a  séries  of   gltenc-ts   to   solve   tbe   ^reat   ertist- 
ic  problems   of   central    and   dornical    arcbitecture,   likewiîie   in 
fcne   interests  of   tbe  Cburcb.      So  far   ?s   tbis  concerneo    tbe  so- 
lution of   tnp   task  for  works  of    sn;aJl   i  iinensions   in    tbe   er^ct- 
ion   Qt    Dattisior:!  PF   c^no    I  onic-crar-fî  ?,    rrç   hav:    ''Irrady   arafîr 
tbosf'   sttefno^s   isiU.in   tbe   fit;ld   cf   oui'   v-^x;:;niina  ?.  ion,    sucb    buli- 
dinfe's  as   do  not   prifriôi-ily   repic&eDt   cctuc-i    coir.ii.uDity   cbur-cte?:, 
but  which  were   built   a?   merociif]    structures  for   enclosjn?  sa- 
cred  localities,    or  like  S.    Stefano  Pot  onde   ir    Pon:e,    cerbars 
orig^inated   in   iaiitation  of   such   [rtnoiiel   cburciies. 

A   oart  of    tbe  works   air^iç-^y   frentioned    beJcrf^   by   tbfjr  e'rcund 
plans  te   9  specjes   of   structure   alre.'dy   cuffier-ous   in   srcular 
arcbitecture,    tbat    of  circujar  designs.     Tbe  firsî    ano   situe- 
lest  sîeo  cf   tli?   kind,    iiost    ncbly   ievfiODec   in   tbe  Pantbecn, 
is   representeo    ir    tb^   cl'Urcb   arc^.i  I  c-cturo   cf    t(w-    'A'est    fcy   cre£- 
tions  like  S.   Petronllla   ano   S.    ^.nore&,    foi'tr;erly   besiae   ?.    Pe- 
ter in  PoBie;    to   ibese  is   added    in    tre   P'ast  S.   Gfîor^e   in   Tbes- 
salonica    ^Fiç^s.    ?A$,    ?1^     j,    c-ri^-r-s   nfrely    tr.r-    "ospt^^ic^   cf 
an   antique   ironupcnt.      Tbe   in-niCDsr^   ve'ïi    j?   1^.P«^  ft.    tbick,    s.nu 
it   is  anlinated    by    eie"l:t   roc  ;  rn&'u"]  ai    nicbes,    sucocrt.i  rçr  ^   doniC 
iritb  a  diaeeter  of  7?. 7?  ft.,    sna    i  t.   is   entirety  an   actiquc 
itclivc,    to  ffbicb  is   aacca   trc  neccssary  cnclr.     Tre  îrcsaic  cr- 
nairontaticD   of    ihc  aomc   indicsîc?    tr.-    7  tn   ci    ^  tb   cr^ntury. 

Ko  te  sé,      F'rom   Texief  i   Fui  Ion, 

70 .      Si]  b 0  i  V  i  0  e-  G   Cire iî  1  fx r  h  u  j  j  c  i  r  f ' r; . 

Tre  pro^rrss  cffr-rco  by  ;  ;  ^  f rnu]  m-  cislc  Licur-  rcc:  i:  dc- 
BiCQ  interior,  wilti  an  r-rcade  cierced  iu  île  Icwer  part  cf  {r'- 
well,  is  found  in  ?.  Costsrj^a  (&e^  f^rt.  ^C)  gfronc-  i  r.^.  Fer-Ty 
CbrisMan  !r<onu?rents  of  Foire,  li  is  é-rpi-oxiîre*  ed  in  tii?  r^s- 
oect  by  tbe  Catbedral  of  Posr?  in  tbe  Kaurî^n,  Ir  case  De  Vc^- 
ue'fe  bypoU'Csis  ccncerninf;:  ttp  irter-rai  subdivision  of  tnp 
structure  be   correct.      Yi^  2J3  suives   trc   clsn    rcstcrco    cv  Fs- 
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Tssonvfûii)  accorôin^  to  De  Vogue"s  seotior!.      The  Cburob  was  ded- 
icâted   to  Ss.Ser^ius,   B'accbus  ard  Tieontius,    and   accord in^  loan 
inscription  iras  »ea.î>^et6Cl   in  H11    -  51?.     Tbo  externally   oblocè* 
building  sbows  in   tbe  interior  a  oirole  of  fully  11 R.   it.   diam- 
eter  wiib  an  ad.'jacent  choir  on   the  P^ast,   consisting  of   an   apsc 
witb   a  rectan^alar  anterooir.  as  well   as   two   rooms  at  tbe  side^s. 
At   the   angles  of   tbe  oblong  roon:,    tbe  principal    interior  is   ex- 
tended    by   apses   about  ?4'.6  ft.    wide.      Other  sirialTer  niches   ev- 
erywhere  ornaBuent   tbe  exterior  and   interior  of    the.  structure 
(tbe  deooratively  intended   jointicg  of   tne  masonry  is  sbown   in 
Fig.   2^jO:    nuffierous  entrances   (five  on   eacb  sJde)    and   Windows 
enclosed  wlthjn   a  triangle  witt    the  doorways,   reducea   in  nurr:- 
ber  upwards,    cent  ri  bute   to   the  animation   of    tic  jfreat   surfaces 
of    the  walls. 

Only   tbe  axternal    wall s  and   a  part  of    the  drus,    the  former 
stil'l    rislng  to  one-tbird   their  original   heig'ht  and   on   whicb 
rests  the  entrance   archway  of   the  polygonal   ac-se,    are  preeery- 
ed,    together  witb  the  choir;    the   en  tire  dôme  and   its   supports 
bave  disappeared:    oerhaps   it  fell   soon   cafter  cotTipJetion  of 
the  work,   because  of  weak  supports:    tfcey  did   not  dare  to  rest- 
ore if    a  miscraole  substitute  i^-as  sougr  t   in   a   basilican   clar, 
before  i^nicb   waô  built    tr-e   crincipal    apse,    so   Ihc-.t    the   otr.pty 
interior  of  ti\f:  central    structure  served    as   a  court.     Only 
conjectures   are  available  concerning  tho  position   andforir.  of 
tbose  supports   of   the  do!!ie.    a  higher  degree  of   probabil ity   is 
not   to  be  attrlbuted    to  T)e  Vogue's  attejupt   at   rnstoration.   Va- 
ny   tbings,   like  tbe  piers  and    tnnir  arches   and    the  low  Windows 
of   tbe  drum,    find    their  analogies   in    tte  central   Ghurch  of   Rs- 
ra,    about  to  be  described. 

VI  .     Su  bd  i  V 1  d  ed   gen  t  r  al   ru  i  1  d  i  n  g?  .  ' 

Wbere   tbe  mas  ter   at   Bosra  f  ai 'Jed   as   a   resuit  of   too  groat 
pasbness   in  construction,    py   a  déficient  sccuri ty  of    the  migb- 
ty  dôme,    tbis  was   undertaken   ?   fe?.'  years  later   by  anoti  eî*  fert- 
ist  of  scarcely  less  courae'e  in   a  work,    whicf  bas  endured   unir- 
jured    for  almost  fourteen  cenî.urios:    thn  Onïîrch   in  Oonstantino- 
pie  dedicated    to  Ss.    Sergius  and  R'acchus,    proceding  ?..   Sopiii;-,, 
in   which   the  séries  of    Iheso  endeavors  attcvined    tneir  cl  imax. 

The  ground  olan  on  Kbicb   tbis  latter  work  aroso  was   ind-ued  =. 
différent  one,    yel  sî,ill   Hiore  difficulté  for   U.^j  solutiori  of 
bhe  problem:    the  circle  was  abandoned   as  a  basis  for   the  ••iî-ran- 
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arrangement  of  the  supports  of.  the  domc^:  thèse  were  set  to  form 
an  ootagon,  or  even  in  a  square.   It  is  to  be  noted  in  what  rrian- 
ner  was  made  the  transition  fpotri  the  ootag'on  or  equare  to  lûe 
oiroular  line  for  tne  bearinp;  of  the  dôme,  either  a  oompTote  oi- 
aoproximate  hémisphère,  for  in  this  lies  the  ohief  oharm  of  the  ** 
study  of  thèse  buildings,  ïfhicb  introduced  and  founded  Byzantine 
architecture. 

The  octa^onal  forni  of  plan  mt-ïilloneà   was  cciniiion  for  small  di- 
mensions (baptjsteries) ,  eod  it  waf  also  eerl^y  occasionaily  cbo- 
scn  for  large  churches.   Ali-eady  in  Qonstantind/s  itiffie  arosr  the 
octa^onal  Church  in  Antioch,  only  partieliy  known  frcirt  literary 
staternents,  and  iikewise  in  the  s?.K,r'.   e©ii»try,  the  central  oes- 
ign  at  Nazianz  in  Asièi  Minor.   It  i?  cbaracteristic,  that  fron. 
the  be^inniD^,  it  was  in  tb-:^  Bast  of  the   enirire,  wh(=î6  the  prob- 
ien: of  central  snd  donied  corstructi co  w-ns  elways  taken  uc  anew: 
to  the  masters  frcrr;  Viletus  sod  Traites  was  Ir  reserved  to  flnd 
the  best  solution. 

The  Church  S.  George  at  Esra  (Zora,  West  from  the  Hauran)  it 
ffiore  siHîply  constructed  without  galleries.  (Figs.  ?.:^3,  ^'^'^     ). 
Accordin^  to  an  inscription  on  tbc  lirtel  of  the  main  porte l,  it 
was  complétée  in  BIB:  «John,  son  of  Dioiueoes,  dedicated  it  to  S. 
George  after  an  apcaritlon  to  him.   Therefcre  ro   onportunity  oc- 
curs  for  referring  the  builoinp'  to  the  séries  of  frerncria]  chor- 
ches  and  therehy  explginin?  its  central  ^rcund-f crir.   The  olsn 
was  plainly  infiuenced  by  tne  eeighboricg  Onurch  in  Pcsra  .1ust 
desoribed,  whici)  was  coiripleteo  thre-:-  years  earlier.   Likf.  there, 
the  central  structurp  is  placed  wittir  a»^  ctrirng,  wbilr  grp?! 
rectangular  enclosed  niches  arr  .^ttscbcd  te  tbr   disions]  sicfs 
of  the  octcgcn'  the  choir  cro.ipcts  on  m-  Nst  with  the  j.esir 
breadth  and  fcei^ht  as  the  rr.aix-:  buUoing,  the  D^ct^6^^is  and  dia- 
konikuiTi  wlth  an  oblonp"  snacir  befor--  irf  apsp,  wh.ich  pro/i'ctF- 
and  is  enclosed  on  thrce  si  des  by  a  pent.agcn  and  is  Uf^hted  by 
a  single  wiedow  only.   Tri  pi?:  sente  for  orieste  ar--  ?rrap?^-'d 
in  amphithéâtre  forn;  around  the  walJ  of  tre  apse:  therefore  thf 
altar  had  its  place  ir  tte  rocn.  befcre  tbe  3ps;e,  sv    in  tf.f%  nuîj- 
ding  stijl  serving  for  worsnip.   The  structure  js  divjo^o  ] n > r 
the  lofty  central  scace  and  the  octagona]  eisîe  around  i  t.  Fi  <?.«•; 
plain  pîers,  only  crnaaientea  by  sisiple  iff;post  icuJairgs  suDocri 
on  eau&l  arcbe^  the  druit,in  wbicD  occcr  two  tcotbed  ccuree^,  y.:: 
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ilkeïiÎEc   in   Rosra.     Tbrougb   eiebt   low   round-archea  Windows   the 
light  fèlls   icto  tïic  interior,    «bjcb  is  furtber  ii^bted   only   by 
tbe   grcat   lunettes  over   tbe  doorr/ays  of    tbe  tbrce  external   si- 
des.      Tbe  conicaiiy   pointed   dôme  is   erected    in   rubble  masonry. 
on€  aiay   navc  some  doubts  of   tbe  orieinal   form  cl    tbe  section, 
but  Dot  concer-ni  ne    tbe   shape  of    the   suppor-ls,    lîbicb   bave  icany 
aDâlof?ies,    pai^tly  of   earlier  date,    witbin    tbe  région   cf   Syria 
in  Question.      As  on    tbe  sc-caiied   Kalybe  of   Uffim-es-Zei tun   (?.6F 
Â.D.),    tbe  cbacge  froir   tbe  ooly^on   te   tbe  circle   is  made   by 
corbellinË  out   slabs  above   tbe  eiiPbt,  angles  of   tbe  druir,    trsrp- 
forip.ing  tbe  octagon   Into  a   poly^on  of   sixtecr   siaes.     Tne  sarcc 
process   is   tben   repeated    to  forn;   a  polygon  of  ^2  sides,    wbose 
perimeter   bears   tbe'  circular  f oriD  of   tte   inicost  of    tbe  donie 
witbout   difficulty.      Ml  wooden   construction   is  avoided,    tne 
aisie  and   tbe  rooirs  of    tbe  cboir  are  covered    by   sl^bs,    wri.cf) 
pest  on   corbelled  courses   and   al   tbe  sanif    tiirie   foriTi    ttc   roof 
of    tbfc  structure.     Statical    safety   «ss   ttif;   sole  ^uidint'  on'nci- 
ple  of   tne  ffiaster:    evex-y   crn^nseota]    aceessory   was   oniitted,    ex- 
cepting  a  itoulded   corrjce   band   on   tbe  façade,    wbicb   encloses 
as  an   arcbivolt   the  arcbways  of    toe   crincip&l   entrsnce,    Hbilr 
tbe   lintels  of    tbe  sidf   doorways   only   sbow   tbe  crcsp.  witb  ciu£- 
ters  of   drapes,    alpba  and  onie^a:    similar  crosses  flank   i.re   in- 
scription on   tbe  porte  l    previously  îi:e-tîoneo. 

Cbronologically   ond    in  ccnstructicD,    Iim.   Oburcr   cf  Ss.    Ser- 
gius   and    Baccbus   in  Oonstar  tincjcle   euù   S.    7itele  i:;   Favt-.r?   r-r^ 
to   be  placed   direct! y   wltb   tbe  Ohurcb   a'.    ïïsrt.      Rctb   carry   tbf 
probleip  of   vl8cir)p   a   doni'---   over   ?   colyï^cn   turt.rpî.    tow?;ro    ils 
solution . 

7?..      Ss.    Serp'ius   and    Baccbus. 

The  Hiaster  cf   Ss.    Seri^ius   ard    taccbus    (ncw   kncwr    c-s   .Vosoue 
Kutscnuk   A.ia  Soc'nia,    or   Litiie  Ghurcr   S.    Soobia)   tî^î:   wr:ll    aco- 
uainted   witfj    tre  centre  j    aesifins    ion^   useci    ir    ci  ri    Bsst.      The 
systeir.  of    tbe   cctaecn   cf    Anliocn   anô    Nazianz   £cxcrf=:    te;   n?:vr. 
been   adopteo    bere,    and    it   «as   dcubtic:u>   rlfced   en   a   hij^brr 
plane  statical  1  y   (Fi^s.   22S1  22é>) .      Accord  in  p:   to   tr;t    srsir- 
rr.cnts   of   tbe  ccoteircrary   wr-itfr   Procooii;?,    tt^    cuiicinî?   war 
comrrienced   in   iv.î   year  ??7,    rlcced    beside   a   second   cburcb, 
DOW   entireJy  destroyed.      The  atriuni  was  cdr-recn    le    botr,    trc 
différence  secirK   to  bave  cbiefly    boer.,    ttat    rtc   destroyed 
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churcli  bad  less  beight,  aud  therefore  do  dôme,  and  consequent- 
ly  a  raore  extended  and  not  9  centrglized  plan.  Ss.  Sor^ius  ^ 
Baccbus  Is  similar  to  the  Cburcb  at  B'sra  in  baving  tbe  inter- 
nai octa^cn  exactly  a  sauare,  wbicb  becomes  an  oblong  by  incl- 
udin^  tbe  nartbex,  Tbc  apscof  tbc  choir  alr.c  prc.lects  bere 
and  is  enclosed  by  tbree  sides  of  a  Dolygon.  ^  The  octsgoral 
aislc  is  not  plain  nere,  but  it  is  richly  and  variously  subdi- 
vided  in  plan  and  construction.  Witb  tbe  ex^aptioD  of  tbe  0- 
pening  before  tbe  cboir,  tb'i^r-e  are  set  two  coluir.ns  cetween 
eacb  two  piers  of  tbc  ccta^oo,  and  tre^-c  support  a  borJEontal 
entablaturt  and  a  second  pair  of  columns  abovr  tbis:  tbc  Ist- 
ter  are  connoctcd  toc?etber  and  wltr  tb^  piers  by  round  arcbep 
to  support  tbe  setnicircul  sr  ?,'sHs  or  bail  doir:es  adjoining  tbe 
pier  arcbes.   F"or  cd  tbe  di8éon;:j)  s.lc!f3  cf  tbe  cctogon,  tbe 
paii  of  coluffDs  are  sel  cack  in  a  sefiicircJe,  se  ibat  nicbe? 
Project  into  tr.e  outer  ai?]^.   Tbus  as  aJready  earlier  in  tfir 
octason  at  Antioci),  tbat  alternatioD  ot  recesses  and  exedras, 
i.e.,  of  rectangular  side  room?  ?nd  apsos  is  prcQuc5Q,  whjch 
in  otber  plans  wilb  tb.f-   siniilar  bar-ril  syst<r/:,  is  ^iven  op  to 
securc  tbe  arrans?p.D,enl.  of  ajjses  alone  (S.  Vitale  anri  cinffs). 
Tbc:  entablature  above  tbe  lower  coluiïTE  stiU  beers  tne  àeai- 
catory  inscrloiion  exicnuinp  around  tbc  enlirf  centrai  sdcicç. 
In  tbe  epse  of  tne  cijoir,  tbe  arrane'enerit  of  wiridcwL  in    twc 
stories  is  notable,  sna  nbich  3  s  tetee-eo    in  S.  SoDbls.   Thp 
transition  above  tne  octat'cn  of  ci^rs  te  tbf;  circula!  in  dos  t 
is  loade  by  ei^bt  per^entives  jn  tbe  anf'Jes  (cLbrricaî  trian- 
gles).  Tne  arcbi  tcct  bas  iikewlKe  nol  utilized  trœ.   cossiDili- 
ty  of  turnine'  e    rr>j'  béiisDberç  ovcr  ^.•'■:.   inieH'BÏ    scacr;:  he 
ralbfr  erecteo  sixlttt'  rib.s  ci'  ouadrr'nl  curvc  and  fn-rlinp;  c  ■■ 
tbe  crown,  between  wbicb  be  tben  constructed  slxteen  swelifo 
vaults  intersecT.ins  in  snarp  ^loir-s.   S'ixtç':r  s?c"^  îrcbes  In- 
tersect  fcbtse,  eacb  alterna  te  ore  of  hiici'  conlalns  a  aiuocfi. 
7.'^.   S.  Vitale. 
As  neariy  allieo  to  tbis  buiiain^  aDrcars  ?.  Vit3ie  in  Fr- 
7enna  (Pi^s.  22f   te  ?sS).   Tbe  relaticrs  niit.   ^^zantiurr  arc 
we]l  knowD.   Julianus  Arpentai?  us,  itc  treasurer,  baa  i.*--' 
churcb  cotTifTienced  in  r?p   (ç.r  between  ^-^1  and  ^^p,    ir  carf  th- 
era  of  bisbor  Fcclesius  is  orly  to  De  claced  in  tbcse  ynai-.s; 
it  was  consecrated  In  r./iy),  portraits  et  Justinian,  Tbrcacia, 
and  of  ttsir  courtiers  or  botb  sid-s,  aacrn  tbe  walis  cf  lu 
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choir;  the  hands  of  Byzantine  marble  workers  guided  tbe   cbisels 
on  the  very  peculier  capitals  of  the  colutnns,  but  tbe  ptan  and 
superstructure  of  the  cburcb,  particularly  indicate  its  place 
beside  Ss.  Ser^ius  and  Paoohus  and  the  allied  structures.   Tnst- 
eaa  of  tbe  altern«tion  of  rectangular  and  apsidal  niches  about 
the  oe'btral  space,  S.  Vitale  indeed  possesses  exedras  in  two 
s  tories,  irhich  are  only  interrupted  before  tne  choir  apse  by  a 
square,  whioh  is  entirely  opened  toward  the  octagon,  but  it 
shows  at  the  siaes  semicircular  side  walJs  supported  by  two 
coluHins,  each  «itfc  a  triple  arcade,  of  colurnns.   The  entablat- 
ure  is  replaced  by  the  arch  above  ail  coIufiDS,  snd  ?rMch  is 
first  received  on  an  impost  block. 

lUne   transition  froir.  tbe  octa^on  to  the  circle  beneatt  the 
dôme  is  bere  efiected  by  sinall  recesseo  arches  placed  in  tle 
anffles  (now  plastered  ann  cainted).   The  doir;e  is  a  hémisphère 
and  is  pierced  by  ei^ht  rourd  archeé-  Windows;  as  the  iceterial 
for  tbe  dorce  tbers  are  again  employed  holiow  clay  vssscls, 
muoh  liked  in  Favenna,  set  spirally  as  shown  by  the  Paptisiery 
near  the  Gathedral  and  otbers.   In  contiasi  te  Ihe  later  Byz- 
antine buildings,  tbe  donie  doet  not  appear  eyternaliy,  but  as 
at  the  Faptistery,  its  lower  portion  is  enclosed  cy  an  cctagc- 
nal  wail  and  then  covcred  by  a  bip  roof.   Kot  Dierely  by  ths  ri- 
sing  cf  the  central  structure  above  the  outer  eisle  In  tw^o  stc- 
vie5,    whi.ch  is  stren^thened  by  projections  îron  thf;  piers,  but 
also  by  the  groupin^  of  the  choir,  ite   out]irii?  of  ter.  wholf.  ap- 
pears  very  rich;  the  rconis  beside  tbe  apse  nvc   forired  ss  cjr- 
culsr  structures  with  reci?nc"iilai  croiecticns;  iikc?.]  s*:  circu- 
lar  are  tbe  staircasc  towers  of  thf.  «rstern  side,  whcse  oblinu- 
position  irith  référence  te  the  niaiD  axis  was  indeed  cciroelled 
by  tbe  course  of  the  street,   Tr  the  intF.pior  of  the  buiioinfJ, 
of  tbe  formerly  universel  and  richly  cclcr.-^d  oeccraticn,  the 
entire  crnaîrentation  of  tre  choir  has  ceen  preserved  p.f  a  .-jea- 
el  of  hariTiOnious  irosaic  décoration.   The  îr-eaDlnp;  of  tre  c.rc-r 
crnan^entation,  especisijy  that  cf  the  dcfce,  ir  unknown;  perh- 
aps  as  Procopius  states  ccncernire'  thr  churches  of  Ccnst-jp  l.i  re- 
nie, tbis  consisted  cf  a  g'cldcn  sheen  wiî.r;out  fur'ures'  the  ver- 
tical surfaces  of  the  walis  ann  picrs  were  veneered  wltr.  tri^ht- 
ly  colored  stone.   The  paveiient  ses  raised  later,  se  ttst  tn(. 
bases  of  the  coluirns  are  cow  ccncsaled. 
iflote  8f,    From  Garucci, 
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Surprising  in  the  West  are  tfce  novel   forms  anâ  sculptures  of 
tbe  caol  tais  of   tce   iower  coluinns.     The  block  shape  with  sligh- 
tly   coDvex  siàes,    diffiinlshed   downward   and   shown   by   imposts 
elsewbere,   origicaled   in  Byzantiurn  and   bas  nou  been   transfer- 
red   to  the  capital  of   tbe  ooIuitid:    tbe  antique   tradition   is 
hère  oonsciousl:    and   tborougbly   abandoned.     The  iniddle  space 
Hith  8  f Iower  is  enclosed   by  a  straigbt   border,    wbicb  is   based 
on  f ilae'ree-like  interlaced   work.     Tbe  abrupt  séparation   and 
aliDOst   entire  indepenaence   of  tbe  surfaces   is  cbaracteristic 
bere.     Tbe  sbarp  and   dry   treatmnnt   is   likewise   exbibited    by 
tbe  Oofflposite  capital?   of   tbe  upper-  columns  wi  t  r    tbeir   iœposts 
in  relief. 

74.  Palace  Ghapel  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Tbe  Palace  Cbapel  of  obarie!r.agne  rt   Aix-la-Cbapeile   (F'igs. 
2^1jf,    .??J7  may   be  icenlioned   bere  as   an   interestin^  structure 
OD   accoun t  of   ils   évident   structural   relations   to  S.   Vitale. 
Tbe   internai   octa^on   is   surrounded    by   a   poly^on   of   sixteen   si- 
des,    ad.loininfe'  whicb  on    the  Wcsl   is   a  vestibule  flankeci   by  P 
staircase  towers,    endln^  in   sballow   niches   with  ^alleries; 
wbile  a  t.   tbe  Fast   is  perbaps   to  be   assùmed   a  choir,    thaï    was 
later  suoLlantea   by    the   existinft  Golhic  ùvi]Qihè.     Bolc    oiers 
stand   at   the  angles  of   the   icfty   octa^on-    above   the   senûcirc- 
ular  arches  of    U)r   loner  story   risc    the   hi?^h  arches  of   tce  eal- 
lery,    against  which   ?rut   tre  rampant    trnnel    vaults.      Tre  arr- 
angement cf   two  coluffins  ïïitrir    Ihp.   aictes   bas  no  structural, 
but  Hierely  a   decorcitivt,   purpose.      Round-arctîcc   Windows  ovsr   th-r^ 
arched   openings   admit  direct    tlcht   to   tce  central   ?c?cr.      An 
octagonal   dorne   scans   this,    whlch    if:   covei'Oû    by    a   bip  rocf,    as 
at   S.   Vitale.      Pilas  Icr-li  kr.   crc.iecticns   at    tre   çnglrs   aid    in 
opposing  the   thrust   of    the  doire.      In    tre   p'ali  cries   are  §M1L 
preserved   tbe  ancient   broD^e  gri  J  If  s  .  (?  ics  .    P?^  te   P^(f    ) . 
Svcrytbing  further   sill   be   oxcicincc    in    the   descrittlcr   cf    tr.e 
true  niediaeval   arcî]}  l  ecture. 

Ifote  8^.      From  Àus'm   Weertfi.      Kunstdenkmûler   des   nhrietlioh- 
en   yittelaltere   tn  den  Rhinelanden.    Vol.    7.    leipzip.    lÇb7, 
b.     Church  S.    Sophis^^ 
7F;.     Ohurch  S.    Sophie. 

"1  bave  excelled    ttee,    0  SoloîTiOn!"  VVi  u    u:e?.e  wcrds   cf   rride 
and    .ioy,    Justinian   ^reeted    trr.  90ir,DletJcn   cf    11  e   work,    «bici) 
Hâs  called   to  represeDt    for  B'arly  Craietian   ar-chitccture   tr 
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cliniax  in-  tbe  ci eve'l opinent  of  central  ann  domical  construction. 
The  emperor  noit^bt  compare  hiniBelf  to  tbe  builder  of  tbe  Teieple 
of  Jérusalem,  «ben  be  was  overpowered  by  tbe  blinding  sbeen,Bf 
that  streamed  down  from  tbat  donie,  Hbicb  seemecl  to  soar  above 
tbe  interior  witb  a  span  and  bei^.bt  bitberto  unknown,  only  sup- 
ported  by  four  piers  and  arcbes.     ^ 

A  fiance  at  tbe  plan  and  loD^itudinal  section  of  tbe  onurcn 
snows  bow  central  and  loneitudinal  construction  are  united  in 
a  singulat  way  in  tbis  moûunrient .  (See  tbe  ad;toînîr)g'  Pl&te  and 
ïïig.  P'^y   ) ,     Tbe  external  walls  enclose  a  nearly  souare  inte- 
rior, in  wbicb  a^aic  is  eœpbasized  a  central  souare,  and  tbis 
fûiddle  is  markrd  as  tbe  centre  èf  tfef  dôme  doffinatin^  every- 
tbiné.  f.ikewise  isgrouped  tbe  reirainaer  aÉound  tbe  centre, 
but  not  at  ail  subordinate.   Ad.lacent  at  tbe  sldes  arc  sidc 
aisles,  whose  gaileriec  are  sucDcrted  on  arcades,  Ijke  tbe 
tympanum  walls  above  tbegi;  but  at  tbe  Bast  and  West,  the  int- 
erior expands  witbout  restraint  into  ciiîbty  apses,  wbicb  in 
tbeîr  turn  are  furtfcer  extendsd  ty  tbrcc  nicfees.   îbuc  the  par- 
allel  basilican  division  appears  jcined  witn  tt)e   central  con- 
struction, cluffiinat.inî^  in  heiebt  in  a  single  acex.  Bot  tnls 
ingenious  coœbination  is  not  t.*--:;  fc}c  astcni  r.bi.r.e  part  of  tbe 
design.  Fiikeîîisc  bere  for  thc  firsi  tixe  is  îiiade  tbe  experi- 
soent  of  vaulting  a  souare  interior  by  !r;e2C£  cf  four  pendentiv- 
es  Kitb  a  spberical  dorrie  ovcr  tbe  inscribcd  circJe  (cairied  out 
in  dlDiensicns  only  exceedcd  after  tbe  laosc  of  z   tbousand  yecrs). 
Four  semicircular  arcbes  arc  turncd  betwecn  tiers  erccted  9R.4  ft. 
apart,  litb  tbe  spberical  triancles  belReer.  tbenr.,  tbesf  direct- 
ly  reoeive  tbe  springing  of  tbe  dôme.   Tb?  side  tbrust  of  tbe 
latter  is  received  on  tir:;  f*a?i  and  West  by  tne  ^rc^t  cxedras 
built  a^einst  tr^o  arches;  it  is  oppcscd  on  tbe  otber  sidcs  by 
tbe  colossal  enlar^enîcnt  cf  the  piers  ttienisei  V(^s,  wbicb  r^al'Jy 
form  8  sinf?l<=  solid  rnass,  thoupb  eenetrated  by  niac-:   srchcd  pas- 
sades. Tbis  nr.assivenc?.s  is  plsinly  visiDio  en  tre  exterior  cf 
tbe  structure. 

Kote  ^f,      From  Salzenberg , 

Tbe  builcir^  was  planned  by  kecn  irtcllccts  and  consfructed 
Hitb  genius,  and  il  Has  t.br:  ifork  of  two  !r;aEters  froiTî  Asia  Minor, 
AntbeBiios  of  Tralles  and  Isidorus  of  viletus.  Tbey  were  calleo 
in  B3??  by  3nstirian,  wben  during  the  Nika  insurrection  the  anc- 
ient  Cburcb  of  S.  Soobia,  tbe  Gburcb  cf  tbe  Divine  «isooni  and 
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planned  as  a  basilica,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  After  five  years^ 
Jostinian  was  already  al)le  to  dedicate  tbe  new  structure.  Yihen 
tbe  doBue  was  destroyed  in  568  by  an  earthautie,  tbe  eroperor  dec- 
ided  to  bave  tbe  work  pebuilt  by  tbe  younger  Isodorus,  nepbew 
of  tbe  one  ppeviously  meotioDed.  Prooopius,  Hbo  bas  left  us  s 
detailed  book  on  ail  arcbitectural  undertakin^s  of  Justinian, 
as  Paulus  Silentiarus  bas  likewise  written,  describes  fuJly  tbe 
latter  in  poetical  foriD,  tbe  wonderful  work,  tbat  reasearcb  in 
récent  times  bas  made  known  to  us  frOHi  Salzenber-g's  drawin^s  on 
occasion  of  soroe  restorations  exeouled  by  tbe  Italjan  Fossatl 
about  tbe  middle  of  tbe  19  tb  century.   Uctil  tbe  year  1453,  tbe 
cburcb  was  used  for  tbe  Greek  rite,  it  bas  Birce  ben  s   ieosoup. 
Tbe  altered  purpose  bas  cansed  some  chacées  of  no  importance  ar- 
cbitecturally:  fcbe  addition  of  four  slender  minarets  is  one, tbe 
most  striking  to  tbe  eye.   Tbe  ricb  aecorations  of  tbe  înterior 
fared  worse,  lïbere  ail  figure  ornament  was  covered  witb  wbite- 
wasb,  and  verses  from  tbe  Koran  on  sbields  of  shapeiess  form 
were  bun^  up. 

RntiBBly  undivided  surfaces  of  tbe  dôme  were  atso  renouncea 
by  tbe  Hiasters  of  tbe  Cburcb  of  S.  Sopbia.  as  well  as  by  trcir 
contempcraries  ?t  ï.  Vitsle,  or  Ss.  Serglus  and  Bacchus.   Ic- 
stead  of  erectine'  a  druic  olercea  witb  numerous  Windows  Decee.ttj 
tbe  doiïie  for  tbe  bip.i)   side  li^bt  of  tbe  centrai  space,  as  in 
later  Byzantine  arcbi tecture,  tbe  dôme  itself  was  furnisbed 
witb  a  circle  of  Windows.   Be^inning  ai  tbe  base  of  tbe  doine 
and  covered  by  round  arcbes,  tbey  inlersf^ci  il   in  forty  coiTir- 
artments  built  between  as  noany  rceridian  ribs  or  arches,  tbat 
form  tbe  seoure  skeleton  of  tbe  entire  doie.  By  the  vaultin^ 
over  tbe  Windows,  tbe  meridian  arches  are  flrmly  unitea,  and 
buttresses  pro.lectia.^  et.  thei);  ends  in  tbe  foun  of  sniall  inoli- 
oed  piers  furtber  ensure  tbe  safsty  of  tas  cens traotion. 

The  lighting  is  nevertiieless  not  in  ths  sniallest  denrée  lirai- 
ted  to  this  circle  of  Windows,  soarin^  like  a  cbandeèier  over 
the  4»i#rftor.   The  great  lunette  side  walls  are  also  pierced 
by  two  tiers  of  Windows  above  eaob  otber,  wbose  beigbts  harmon- 
ize  witb  the  outline  of  the  lunettes.   A  séries  of  blind  nich- 
es complète  the  subdivision  of  tbe  ^reat  surfaces,  to  the  ani- 
mation of  whiob  the  figure  ornafaeatation  of  the  losaics  essen- 
tially  contributed.  No  less  abnndantly  are  ail  other  parts 
lifîhted.   The  balf  doises  of  ail  lar,^e  and  sTiall  apses  are  each 
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piepoed  by  îive   Windows'  wide  and  tall  Windows  finally  admit 
li^bfc  thpough  alL_walls  of  bbe  choir  as  well  as  of  the  side 
aisles  (Pig.  Zfv):    we  oolleot  bere  for  ooraparison  some  per- 
forated  window  slabs  frai  Italian  ohupobes.  (?igs.  3^  to  24^), 
The  side  aisles' bave  ^allepias,  tbat  are  Im^eod  interrupted 
at  tbe  Easfc  and  the  West,  but  op  the  latter  side  are  agaln 
oonneoted  by  tbe  great  vaulbed  corridor,  openin^  into  the 
chupch  by  arcades,  and  wbioh  extends  like  a  foyer  above  the 
inner  vestibale.  The  massive  columns  supportin^  the  ^-iller- 
ies  are  hi^her  and  also  spaced  moro  widely,  than  the  upper  and 
doser  ones,  upon  which  rest  fehe  vsults  of  the  apses  and  the 
lunette  walls.   The  veneerin.^  of  the  walls  bas  been  lar«?ely 
preserved;  but  the  rioh  furnlture  of  the  choir,  tne  altar  and 
the  ambo  supoortsà  on  columns  wifch  tbe  éleva ted  passade  or  so- 
leas,  we  know  only  fro^n  tbe  poefcioal  aescriptioi  by  Paulus  Si- 

lenliiarus. The  oeculiar  treatfne'i  !:•  of  the  détails  in  relief 

on  capitals,  friezes,  etc.,  already  poted  at-  S.  Vitcl?  in  Rav- 
enna,  finds  its  mosfc  co!r.plete  expression  in  S.  Sopbia. 

ffote  ^Z^      From  HQbscn. 

The   exterior  forTis   a^    firsi;    a   strikinf?   montras  ^    lo    Uie   spTen- 
dor  and   riohness  of    the   in terior . (8ee   the   adjacent  Plates). 
The  massive  expédients   libéral  ly   enoloyed    to  ensur*^   the   securi- 
fcy  of    the  coDstractioii   are   hère   visible,    undisfluised   anâ   with- 
out   any  ornafnent'-il   acoessories.      Like   a  trti^hly   mounuain   of 
stone,    the  mass   appears    to   vi^e.  heavily,    tbe  walls  of    tne  cent- 
ral  structure   aod   its   piers   présent-    thyiiselves   in   undivided 
forîB.     Yet  in   ancien  b    fcimes    this   ioipression   was   lessened  or   e- 
ven   removed,    by    the   fact    tbat   th'-^  churcb  did   not   stand    isolat- 
ed,    but   it   appeared   entirely  enclosed   by   tre  in;oeriai   palace 
with  its  rich  cofubioalion  of   builàioi^s  of    the  fr.ost   variai   purp- 
oses  and    lus  mosw   divifse   architectural    aff'sct.      fheve  re.Tiain 
today  only   the  ruini?   of    the   former  atria.ii   of    th2  churoJ:   Itself 
and    the  exonarthek,    i.e.,    the  doubiins?  of    the  vestibule,    a 
characteristic   in   Ryzanhin?   architecture*    four   croad   piers   Pro- 
ject  froBi   tnis  and   perhaps   forrcerly   supoorted   eoues  tria-)   statee:-. 

Of   ail    the  créations   of    tne   abundant   architectural   activity 
of   Justinian   in  'donstantinople,    S.    Sophia   alone   bas   endured   for 
the  centuries.      For   the  great  séries  of   lost  fconuaients,    the  des- 
criptions of   PpocoDius   afford   only  an   insufficient  substitute. 
At   best,    tbey  suffice  to  prove   the  Dredoœinance  of   the  central 
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and  doinioâl  construction  now  be^inning,  at  first  least  for  ||t|^ 
ortant  monumental  designs.   The  oentralized  arrangeaient  of  the 
plan  is  therefore  less  the  «lerit  of  the  period  of  Jastinian, 
than  far  more  the  consistent  developinent  of  vaulted  construct- 
ion, wbioh  in  its  way  must  naturally  influence  the  more  ooiBtnon- 
ly  and  longer  employed  central  design  by  the  reauireiTients  of 
construction.   To  follow  tbis  out  in  détail,  for  example,  on 
the  Gburch  of  tha  Apostles  in  Constantinoole,  is  only  possible 
in  outline.  We  know  that  nonstantine  -^Iready  took  the  cross 
forii  as  a  basis  in  the  Oburcb  of  Apostles,  which  he  founded  in 
his  new  capital  and  intended  as  an  impérial  raausoleum:  but  tbe 
roofs  and  ceilings  were  coramon  in  non-vaulted  basilican  archi- 
tecture. The  ruinous  cburch  was  replaced  by  a  new  structure  by 
Justinian,  which  exhibits  the  utilization  of  the  résulta  obtai- 
ned  in  S.  Sophia.   The  -/rords  of  Procopius  hâve  alnays  been  erro- 
neously  interpreted  in  previous  attempts  at  restoration,  but 
they  clearly  soeak  of  the  basai  fcm  oï"  the  festin  cross.  T>70 
straight  lines,  as  they  are  terined  in  bis  sonHr.îhat  circuïnstan- 
tiâl  description  of  the  grouni  plan,  were  jo.ined  toéetn^r  at 
the  centre  in  cross  forra;  the  nrincical  line  was  âiroct.?d  frcr. 
sunrise  to  sunset,  the  other  bei.ig  transversely  froii  Nortb  to 
South.   Ths  two  en5n  cf  the  latter  ar=.  desi^na^id  as  eoual  to 
each  other,  wbile  he  says  of  the  orlncioal  line,  tna^  Khn  r?.rt 
toward  t.h.^  sunset  was  made  so  ir.uch  gre&ter  than  the  other,  as 
the  création  of  the  cross  plan  reouired.   The  building  apparcnt- 
ly  possessed  no  apse;  for  tho  crossing  is  exprsssly  désigna tcd 
as  the  location  of  the  choir.  Ooncerning  the  superstructure, 
we  learn  that  uppsr  and  lowcr  colurrrs  were  to  be  found  in  ail 
the  arms  of  the  cross,  and  that  gailerlos  extended  along  ail 
the  walls.   The  covering  of  the  interior  was  based  on  the  sbhc- 
scbeme  tested  in  S.  Sophia,  conirricnced  four  years  earlier.   Six 
dômes  arose  without  drunss,  viuoportcd  by  side  arches  and  penden- 
tives,  and  oply  the  do.iie  over  the  crossing  was  oicrofid  oy  a 
circle  of  Windows  at  its  base. 

An  imitation  of  tnis  building  was  round  in  tne  Ghurcfi  S.  John 
at  Ephesus,  likewise  foanaed  by  Justinian,  cf  whicn  we  bave  no 
further  information. 

c.   Later  Development  of  Byzantine  Arclù tecture. 
76.   F.ater  Byzantine  Oburches. 

The  time  for  writing  a  bistory  of  Ryzantine  architecture  hae 
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DOt  yet  arrived.  The  matecial  is  indeed  not  absolutely  '-Tantin^;; 
but  the  littie  raade  known  by  researoh,  in  oomparison  ïïith  a  per- 
âod  of  time  lasting  a  thousand  ysars  and  tnore,  is  of  littie  more 
sigaificance  thaè  a  collection  of  scattered  stones,  which  oan- 
not  unité  to  forro  a  cornplete  whole.   To  extcnd  tbis  is  tne  p^es- 
ent  Hork  of  science:  until  fehis  bas  led  to  tangible  rssults, 
one  inust  be  satisfied  to  consiàer  Ir^ri   laready  known  monuments 
and  theîp  peculiarities,  which  will  be  briefly  stabed  in  the 
followin^. 

A  pupely  central  structure  wikhout  change  is  found  in  the 
buildings  suoceeâinc?  S.  Sophia  just  as  littie,  as  in  that  struc- 
ture itself.   Even  if  tha  souare  prédominâtes  in  ths  arrange- 
ment of  the  clan  in  the  main  portion  of  the  church,  this  is  ex- 
tended  iûto  a  rectangle  by  the  attachée  choir  and  the  fp.eauent- 
ly  doubled  narthex.  but  even  tha  principal  building  itself  ex- 
hibits  in  numerous  examples  the  same  corabination  of  central  and 
longitudinal  constraction,  as  in  the  nhurcb  S.  Sophia.  High 
over  ths  centre  soars  the  circular  dôme,  borne  by  the  four  pen- 
dentives  between  the  side  arches,  ths  mighty  culinination  in 
height,  to  which  ail  sise  is  suDordinated;  but  of  the  rocms  ad- 
.loining  this  middle  souare,  only  those  on  the  East  and  West  ars 
develooed  freely  and  «ithout  liaùtation;  broaa  tunnel  vauîts 
ad.ioin  it  on  botn  sides  as  direct  extensions  of  the  side  aroi:-:? 
beneath  the  dôme,  supported  by  walls  or  arcade?»  a  room  with 
tunnel  vault  before  the  apse,  and  finally  tbis  so  much  enlarges 
the  entirely  open  space,  that  the  side  rooTis  nowhere  appear  as 
similarly  treated,  or  as  nortberu  and  southern  transepts  of  e- 
qual  pro'ûineaoe.  but  they  ar-  âlways  subdivided,  like  the  side 
ai si es  of  the  basilica. 

The  Church  aear  oassaba  in  Lydia  i|ig.  ^^T    ),  the  Church  S. 
Clément  at  Ancyra  (Angora,  Fig.  ?.4'i/  ),  the  Church  3.  ^acolaus 
at  Myra  (fi^.  ^4^),  and  the  Church  S.  Sophia  at  ThessalonicA 
(Fi.gs.  ?4J'to  ?(^')    ^rove  this,   The  apse  always  Dro.lecfcs, 
sometimes  clro-îlar  in  ancient  fashioa,  someti.Ties  polygonal, 
sometimes  enclosed  witnin  a  rectangle.   Protnesis  and  aiakoni- 
kon  accomoany  it  in  smalLer  dlftensions,  arrangea  in  direct  con- 
nection with  not  merely  ôha  main  interior,  oui  tiiih   direct  ac- 
eess  frora  the  vestibule  of  the  aose.   The  colonnade  niln   entao- 
lature,  «biçh  is  also  found  hère  as  an  adaition  to  the  sirnole 
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railin^  at  the  entpanoe  of    fehe  choir  (for  exampls,    in  ^fyra), 
was  closed   ia  the  course  of   time   to  forin   a   true  iconostasis, 
a  solid  walL  with  figures,    which  was  nob   ternporapy  like  the 
movable  curtains  of   tba  oanopy  over'tbe  altar,    teuiporarily 
drawn  during  certain  funotions,    but   this   permanently  eonceal- 
ed   ths  sanotuary  and   its  oeremoûies   fpoai   the  eyes  of    the  mult- 
itude,    itiî^ewise  a  considérable  enlar^ement  of   niches  of    the 
four  walls   and   a  small   dorce  sonietimes  mark    the   prothesis  aad 
the  diakoaikum   as  orriaT.ental  central  rooras.    (nomparo   those  in 
^assaba   and   Ancyra). 

Ifote  ^S.      From  Salzenberq , 

Sote  éif.    {fom   Texier   and   Pullan. 

The  Gnui-'oh  S.    Irène   in  Qons  tan  binople   ç?oes  yet   furtljer   in 
concessions    to  lonf^itudiaal   construction    (Fi^s.   2^,    $?i8) . 
vîuch  in   the   buildinf^,    restorea    in   the  ^'    fcn  century   by   îieo  the 
Isauriaa,    raay   be  referred   to   the   earlier  foundation   of  Justin- 
ian,    which   in   its    turn   already   had   a  predeoessor  fron   the   tiicp. 
of  Oonstantine   (now  ^fuseuni   of   Arms).     Tne   eastern   haif  of   the 
church,   îfith  its  choir,    dôme  witn  oircie  of  Windows,    and    the 
2'alleries,    présents  qo  oovel  peèuliarity'    on  tbe  cther  hand, 
the   elonffation    toward    the  West  is  not  fcerely   by   a   tunnel   vaulv- 
ed  roora  of  moderato  aepth,    but  by   a  ne-irly   square   interiop  co- 
vered   by   a  dôme  approximatin>?    to   an   cv?/l   in   plan   '/.'itri   a   3li>?r;t.-7' 
iy   depressed  section,    which   is  subordinato   to   the   Fast^rn   in 
height  and  omits   the  windowii.      Abundant   adrnisv^ion   of    lignt   is 
provided   in   tne   external   walls,    whicn   as   .?  t   S.    Sophia,    show   in 
a  frightfully    tasteless   aay    the  structural   skeleton   of   piers 
and   arches.      Also  as  at  S.    Soohia,    broya    oassa^es   are   araan^ed 
tbrough   the  fomer   to  connect    thfî   sidc   aislas. 

The  galleries  are   then   ;Tiore  and   -Dore  ORiitteo    in    Lhu  structure, 
or  are  limited    to  a  single  one  over   the   inner  narliiex.     fhay 
entirely  disappear   after   tnat   systerc   begin.s    to   be  adooted,    tnat 
we  shall   briefly  desidnate   as    tn?.   plan   witn  four  coIutiHs.     Tbe 
four  colufiins,    whicn   area  satisfactory   suostitute  for  the   sturr^y 
piers   in   case  of   the  usually  modest  difnensions,    mark   trn  angles 
of   the  rridctlB  square,    there   rise   frorr.   tneTi   the   slender   and   fre- 
quently  stilted   arches   to   bear   the  dofue  in   connection   with   the 
oendentives   .     Tbe  height  of    tne  interior   is   therefore  more   in- 
oreased   by   tne  drufD  or  cylindrical   wall  adorned    by  Windows, 
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that  aoiî  rises  bigb  and  supports  tbe  doine  as  a  true  bemisphere. 

Oûiforra  in  beight  and  widtb,  witnout  colonnades,  fables  or 
lunette  iralls,  four  cross  ariDS  ad,ioia  tbis  raiddle  square. 
îbey  are  oovered  by  tunnel  vaults,  wbile  tbe  four  snaall  square 
rocns  plaoed  in  tbe  angles  between  eacb  two  of  tbe  cross  arnis 
are  rather  completed  by  a  ionie. 

A  row  of  suob  small  dômes  also  indeed  covers  tbe  narthex,  an 
arrangement  likewlse  iniitafced  by  S.  Marco  in  Venioe  (Fi^.  ?î-^J), 
tbe  finest  exaraple  of  a  western  imitation  of  Byzantine  archi- 
tecture. 

Tbe  Oburoh  S,  Bardias  at  ïbessalonica  (Fi^s.  26f,  ^-^9- A, 
tbe  Ghurch  Theotokos  at  oonstantinoplo  (Figs.  854  to  25^  ), 
tbe  Oburch  Pantoorator  tbere  (Fig.  2w) ,  also  tbe  Oburch  Apos- 
tles  in  Tbessalonica  (Figs.  S^4.^<?|  ),  tbe  Oburch  S.  Sopbia 
in  Trapezuntum  (irigs.  ?.6»  to  26h    ),  and  the  ostbedral  ther-e 
(Fig.  ?^/),  tbe  Cburob  Panagia  Gorgopiko  (tne  old  Oathedral) 
in  Atnens  (Fi^s.  26^^  3 

2nfi)    and  o trier  olj  obur-cbes  tbere  (Figs. 
2B^   to  29^     )  may  be  tnentioned  hère  as  exampies,  to  wbicb  may 
are  added  as  descendants  in  tne^West,  for  example,  tne  Churcrj 
Martorano  in  Palerino  (tip,,   Z74^     ),  tbe  Oburch  Oattolica  in 
Stilo  and  otbers.  Simplifèed  and  triapsal  appears  tbe  princi- 
pal^nterior  in  Oburch  S.  Elias  in  Tbessalonica  (Fi^s.  27it, 
f^T}     ),  witbout  side  rooms,  tbe  Cnurcb  in  Studenioa  in  Servia 
(see  adjacent  Plate):  otlier  variations  ^re  presented  by  Ravac- 
ioa  (Fig.  27f),   Krusevao  (ïïig.  ?7^,  or  Semendria  (Fig.  27^). 

lf-o$e  00. — ^rom   gfl^ac-fe. 

*a*«-HH-: — FFOfJl   iJaUnab'àUn, 

In   tbe   appearance  of   tbe   exterior,    tne   important  prominenoe 
of   tbe  dôme  is  most  strikin^.      It   is  frequently   elevated    by    tbe 
very  bigb  and   externally  polygonal  drura.    do?ninatini^   ihe  remain- 
der  of   tbe  building.      Its   base  is  not  rnarked    by   an   encirclin^ 
borizontal  nseraber;    tbe  round    arches  ratner  eut   into   its  louer 
surface,    rising  frora   tbe  slender,    often   band-like,    columns  al 
tbe  angles  of   tbe  drui,    sonsetimes   enolcsing  lèo  separale  sides 
of   tbe  polygon  witb  bold  icouldings.     Tbe  Windows  piaced   tbere- 
in  sbrink  in   tbe  course  of    time   to  long  and   narrow  slits     fur- 
aisbed   witb  perforated   slabs    (transennae) .      Tbe   tiles  coverin^ 
tbe  dôme  allow   its  beraispberioal   fornî  to  olainly   apoear;    a  bio 
roof   is  occâsionaliy   built   over   tbe  dôme.    Wbile  at    tbs 
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Ohuroh  3.   SoDfaia,    ail  othcr  parts,   whether  balf   dornes,    tunnel 
vaults,    or  sorae  otber  fopis,   pcrœit  the  contours  of   the  ceilin^ 
of   tûe  interior  to  appear  witboat  dis^uise;  ^able  or  sbed   roofs 
iîôrs  later  erecbed  over   them'   we  find   the  former  over   tbe  aufri^ 
of   the  cross,    tbe  lattar  adjoin   them  ovsr   tbe  anc^le  rooms.     The 
walis  are  exteriially  preferably   in  several  colors,    especiaLLy 
built   in  red  and  yellow  courses;    the  old  Oatbsdral  Metropolis 
In   Athsns   (Fig.   36^'    )    also  bas  a  séries  of   antique   and   oartly 
Byzantine  reliefs  as  an  ornaiRent   of   the   ^^^xberior. 

-As  an   example  of    the  later  bizarrti  dej^eneration   and   tbe  influ- 
ence of   forei^n   éléments  may   be  mentioned   tb  conclusion   tbe 
Oburch  at  Kurtea  d 'Argyscb^dn   Fouraania),    erected   in   the  1^   th 
century.(Figs.   ??7^  to  ?^'    ). 

flot-e  Odt — S.porr   î?tti,nnrnhf*pfïfip — h-. Dte   BlBOfiHf liaim   Klostwrkir- 

fUï*9ho  au   Kui^tea^d* Argysoh,    Jahfb.    d.    h.    R.    nentPalGOmmission  / 

The  oostly  luosaic  disappcnred   sort;  ann    more  from   tha  interior, 
whicb   the  period  of  Justinian  lavisbly   e-nployed,    to  ^ive  place 
to  plaster  and   rioh   paintin^,,    that  became  petrifled   in   si^nifi- 
cancô  and  fortn   inna  canon   ernboaiect   in  fixed   rules,    emnloyed    tiJ.  i 
the  présent  day   in   the  Greek  Gburoh,    as  sho*fn   by   a  ccrrcarison 
of    tbe  modem   and   almos*".   artisan-liks  undertakin^s  of    tne  fconk- 
ish  artists  wion   the  directions,    for  exarr^olo,    as   tney   are  gfivpa 
in   the  book  for  oainters   froni  Vt.    Athos. 

Aside  from   the  oreviously  iientioned  incoinoleteness  of    tho  rria- 

terials,    it  would   fap   exoeed   tbe  limits   of    the   thème   te  be   trea- 

ted    in   this   balf   volutce,    were   «c-    to  désire    fco  folios   Byzantine 

architecture   beyond   the   bounds  of   the  karly   Christian   csrio.i 

down   into  the  aiiddle   a^es  and   into   tne  nr.odern   oefiod.     Only  e-v 

the 
one  désire  to  mdicate  a   brisf   sy  si- >=;.".  a  tic   sketche?;   .iust   0iven, 

that   reacb   the  climax  of   Byzantine   architecture  witii    tric   «ork 

of  genlus  in   the  creatio-!   cf   S.    Sophia,    but  noo    to  suT;;(i.:rize 

any   furtber  develooraent .      This   styl^î  indeed   bas  never  founa 

the   freedoiD,    that   is   fcuno    ia   th?  dc7elopient   of    tne   western 

central   architecture   in   the   Fenai  s-^'-^nce   period;    the   eDi.i.-^   ssr- 

aration   of    the  civilization   in    the   âoT.ains   of    tlje  Gr(H^;k   -inj   Fo- 

nian  churches   berraetically   seoleâ    tbe  forter  atfijiist    the   richiy 

oulsatin^  art  life  of    tne  western   miàdir,  ades,    and    the  rcco-MMv 

Hon   races  of   tbe  Servians.    Rulgarians,    Arfnenians,    Russians,    and 

otners,   cniefly   receive  and   rarely   ^ive. 
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Ohuroh  3.  Soohia,  ail  otbor  parts,  whether  half  dornes,  tunnel 
vaults,  or  some  other  foris,  permit  the  contours  of  tbe  cailin^ 
of  tbe  interior  to  appear  withoat  dis^uise;  gable  or  sbed  roofs 
wers  later  erecbed  over  them'  we  find  the  former  over  the  ai'rfis 
of  th6  cross,  tbe  latter  adjoin  them  over  tbe  ao^île  roonss.  Tbe 
walls  are  externally  preferably  in  several  colors,  espocially 
built  in  red  and  yellow  courses;  the  old  Oatbsdral  Metropolis 
In  Âthsns  (Fig.  26^'    )    also  bas  a  séries  of  antique  and  partly 
Byzantine  reliefs  as  an  ornament  of  tbe  exterior. 

ks   an  example  of  the  later  bizarre,  de^îeneration  and  tbe  influ- 
ence of  foreign  ele'nents  may  be  nientioned  tb  conclusion  tbe 
Cburch  at  Kurtea  d'Argyscb^dn  Fouraania),  erected  in  the  1^  th 
century.(Figs.  27(r  to  ?$9     ). 

Uot-i)  OQt — FrfîT?  Reifinrrfhrrffrr, — h-r — Die  Btsoh9/liuhy   Ktosi^rkir- 
Hnoho   tsu   KuFtea^d' Âpgyaoh,    Jahfb,    d.    h\    h,    nentraloommisaion  f 

ïhe  oostly  niosaic  disappcared  icorc;  anrt  more  froni  the  interior, 
whicb  the  period  of  Justinian  lavisbly  employed,  to  ^ive  place 
to  plaster  and  riob  paintin^,  that  became  petrified  in  si^nifi- 
cance  and  form  iniia  canon  ernboaieci  in  fixed  rules,  employed  tiJ.  i 
the  présent  day  in  the  Greek  Gburch,  as  sbown  by  a  consparison 
of  tbe  modem  and  almost  artisan-like  undertakin^s  of  the  monk- 
ish  artists  witn  the  directions,  for  exarr-ole,  as  they  are  ^iven 
in  the  book  for  painters  frora  Mt.  Athos. 

Aside  from  tbe  previously  nsentioned  incompleteness  of  tho  iria- 

teriâls,  it  would  far  exoeed  the  limits  of  the  thème  to  be  tres.- 

ted  in  this  half  volume,  were  «c  to  désire  to  folios  Byzantine 

architecture  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Karly  Christian  oeriod 

down  into  tbe  middle  aggs  and  into  the  nriodern  period.  Only  Fca.y 

tbe 
one  désire  to  indicate  a  brief  systeffiatic  sketohes  .lust  ^iven, 

that  reach  tbe  clinaax  of  Byzantine  architecture  with  tnc  work 
of  genius  in  tbe  creaôioa  of  S.  Sochia,  but  noo  lo  sufn;(i,>rize 
any  furtber  developinent.  This  style  indeed  bas  never  founa 
tbe  freedorn,  that  is  founcl  in  the  developxent  of  tne  western 
central  architecture  in  the  Fenais'^ance  period;  the  entir-^  sép- 
aration of  the  civilization  in  the  donîains  of  the  Grrrek  and  Fo- 
lan  chuccbes  berraetically  sealed  the  foroier  a^ainst  the  richiy 
pulsating  art  life  of  tbe  western  middle  a^es,  and  the  rccont.iy 
won  races  of  tbe  Servians,  Bulgarians,  Arisenians,  Russians,  and 
others,  oniefly  receive  and  rarely  give. 
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hapter  1,     Introduction  and  fiistoricai  Survsy. 

"The  Cûristlen  people  wer-r.  tôt  the -only  ones   ,    t'm.t  tool< 
possession  oï  '^c-r^n   ar-cnitecfcarsl   tr^âitions,   to  dc73lop  thex 
in  a  n3i7  spirit.     Befora  ,ie  can  ilevote  our  attention   fco  tne 
fartner  courss  of  this  i.T'portant  process  of  developirônt,   îte 
iTust  ècnsidar  anotnar  éroap  of  peoples,   whicn  likenise  uniar 
tne  iirpalsc  of  a  ne.v   rsli^ioas  syst^ic,   labored   in  an  espeoial 
iïanner  for  tne  i.'T!pro7e;Tent  of   t'm  ^rsat  le.^acy   of  anticus  ar- 
cnitoctars.     Pat  many  sleirents  of  ?arly  Cnristian  arcnitectare 
.vcTc  already  irin^lôd    fcncrcrvifcii,   and  esp3Ci3lJ.y   tvom  tns  Byzan- 
tine style,   /7.hicn  was  coiTbined  ;7itn  ■Jiù3t  tne  yonaiT,medan  peop- 
les  nad  of  tneir  o.in  spiritual   purport,   and  tney   iTipressed  up- 
on   tnis  style  of  arcniteotare  a  very  peouliar  and  œixed  cnar- 
aoter."  uacke.      cesonionte  der  Arcnicekfcur.    6   -^^  éd.    p. 425. 

'■'•l'ne  Ar-abs  indaed   borro^^ed   in  tneir  art  créations  fron-  tne 
buildings,   tn;5t  tnev   found   in  8yria,   yet  tney  ds/eloped   oneir 
o^n  jïorld  of   tocxi "  Socinus  ia   Esdeker's   Palestine. 

• .    li     iDtPoduotory   aaci  'r^istorical. 

*t  tne  be^innin^i  of  tne  7  tn  centary  of  car  era,  tendencies 
îTiade  tnemselves  accarent  in  tne  rali^ious  life  of  tne  Arabs, 
ffnicn  y?era  oniefly  opcossd  to  tne  prevailin^  colytneisr..  Fe- 
lief  in  a  sinflle  Ceity  took  tne  place  of  tne  ^orship  of  ^ods; 
nnonotheisin  supplanted  polytneisns.  The  ne^  faitn  found  in  Vo- 
ûamnf!8d,  —  tne  epileptic  son  of  Abdallan  of  tne  Haschiin  fairi- 
ly,  a  lésa  pronoinent  brancn  of  tne  noble' race  of  Kor9isn,that 
bad  settled  in  Vecca  and  took  cftar^e  of  tne  famous  teir.ple  of 
tne  deity  there,  tne  Caaba,  —  a  bold  cbainpion,  -.Tho  in  consé- 
quence of  a  vision  rrade   tnein  kno^n  Tritn  ^lojïin^  inspiration. 

"îûere  is  no  ^od  but  God,   and  t^ohaiTimed  is  tne  pbopnet  of  God!'' 

Belied  in  angels,    révélations  and  prophets,   in  a  résurrect- 
ion,  in  a  last  jud^eirent  and  in  an  eternal  life,  as  -lell  as  in 
prédestination  «lere  included  tnere!?itn. 

Paéanisni  was  rej^arded  as  tne  product  of  ignorance  and  folly, 
the  ri^or  of  ethics  in  dudaisin  and  Cfiristianifcy,   that  produced 
a  multitude  of  Sfiipty  forœs,   î?a3  blaïued  and  rejected  by  Vonair- 
«ed,   and  the  doctrine  of  tne  Trinity  in  Cnristianity  was  con- 
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condieiTined  as  polytheism. 

As  he   bimself  said,  tiis  révélation  îias  not  ne»;  his  religion 
was  very  ancient,  and  every  man  sias  still  ideally  born  as  a  Wo- 
hansinedan;  his  garroaiidin.^s  alone  made  him  différent,  ?very 
one  was  bound  to  believe  tlie  ne.»  faith,  and  every  Mohammedan 
yias  repuiped  to  propa^ate  it.  îi^ohamined  ternned  his  relis^ion 
"Islam",  i.e.,  Sabmission  to  Sod, 

He  at  first  foand  adhérents  only  in  his  own  famlly,  and  on- 
ly  after  his  flight  and  expatriation  to  Wedina  did  the  new 
faith  make  notable  proéress,  and  first  in  that  city.  The 
truth  of  the  ancient  proverb  about  the  prophet  and  his  osm 
country  nas   experienced  by  Mohammed,  Yet  he  at  last  succeed- 
ed  in  winnin??  the  Bédouins  to  his  faith,  in  anitinf?  thero  pol- 
itically,  in  conoueriné  Wecca,  and  in  destroyin^  the  ancient 
idols. 

^ote  1,     See  Sostn»      Religion  of  Islam   in   Baieker'8  lower 
Egypt   and   Peninsula   of  Sinal,    S  wi   eiit,    p.  Ixlx   -  Ixxxi, 
Leipzig»    1894. 

After  the  death  of  ît^ohaiBined  in  632  (June  3  th),  his  father- 
in-lajf  4bu-?ekr  was  chosen  Caliph  by  the  adhérents,  and  Oe 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  uovernent.  for  those  ^ho 
faithfally  perfomed  the  duty  of  propa.i^atin^  the  faith,  the 
Sfford  iTîust  finish  /»h3t  toe  po'^er  of  speech  could  not  accoii!- 
plish. 

Thereby  and  by  its  intellectual  character,  as  irell  as  by 
its  internai  sound  éléments,  the  neî?  reli^^ion  spread  jrith 
éreat  rapidity;  îiith  the  national  peculiarities  of  the  first 
followers  it  created  *on  tne  one  hand  a  chivalroas  and  adven- 
turoas  life,  that  in  many  ways  recalls  the  Christian  middle 
âges,  on  the  other  hand  a  hi^h  sta^e  of  culture,  especially 
of  the  natural  sciences,  mathematics,  Doetry,  as  well  as  of 
useful  agriculture," 

gut  a  feif  years  after  takin^  possession  of  ¥ecca  and  in  the 
first  centary  after  the  Fliéht,  Damascus,  «Jérusalem,  Aleppo 
and  Antioch  were  conauered,  Vemphis  and  Alexandria  were  ^ar- 
risoned,  Arab  tribes  settled  in  the  valley  of  the  ^ile  and 
founded  Postât,  the  Persian  capital  nas  taken  by  storm,  its 
splendid  buildings  makini^  a  co^erful  impression  on  the  cono- 
uerors,  and  the  Sassanian  empire  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors. 
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Tue  Onnmyacies,  spruo^  frofc  tiîe  ancient  aristooracy  of  ¥ecca, 
soa^tît  to  establisb  in  Jerasalem  a  sanctuary  in  compétition 
siith  the  Caaba  in  Mecca.  Mohanninsd  oommanded  the  believers, 
before  he  broke  îiitn  tiie  êe\is,   to  turn  toifards  Jerasalem  du- 
ring  prayer,  and  the  Baram  of  -Jerasalsni  is  ttie  ùoliest  place 
to  tbe  J^ohaminedan  after  Mecca. 

Twelve  yeaps  after  tJie  deatft  of  Mohainmed  îrere  conoaered 
Persia,  Armenia,  and  Viesopotamia;  in  twenty  years  iuore,  Pbo- 
des  and  ail  Cyrenaica  ?fere  in  the  possession  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans.  The  (Saliph's  gênerais  extended  theip  campai^os  as  far 
as  Samarcand  and  the  borders  of  3hina. 

î^ith  the  transfer  of  tne  seat  of  the  3aliphate  to  ©amascus 
ceased  the  pabriarchal  forin  of  the  eaipire,  and  ^^eccan  aristo- 
crats  thenceforward  ruled  the  broad  domain  of  the  believers. 

Aboat  the  and  of  the  first  Be^^ira,  the  adhérents  of  Islan? 
passed  over  into  Spain(710  -  711  A.O.),  sabju^ated  the  count- 
ry  to  the  Pyrénées,  and  the  last  Omnyade,  Abd-er-Rahican,  foan- 
ded  the  Caliphate  of  Gordoya. 

Vots   î,      To  change  a  year   in  our  ohronology   into  a  year   in 
Mohammeian  ohronology,    iedu3t  from   the   former   the  number   5î??, 
itoiie   the  remainier  by   SS  and   aii    the  quotient    to   the  number 
iiaiiei;    the  resuit   is   inieei   not   absolutely  oorreot,      Thus 
for  example,    the  year  1^91    (Mohammeian)    began  on   feb,    6,    1875. 
(A,    D,},      (Compare  Sooin}»      Âlso  see  Jflstenfeli,  ^,     Ver'gleioh- 
ungs   Tabellen  ier  Muhammeiantsohen  uni  Ohristlishen  Zeitrech- 
nung,    etc.     Leipzig,    1^54, 

îhe  ffpankish  e:T!pipe  tnast  boff  before  tne  cerscent,  but  Char- 
les Cartel  stayed  the  victorious.  course  of  the  VohaiTiîradans  on 
Catalan  fields;  tneir  counnander  lost  the  décisive  battle  and 
his  life,  after  a  combat  of  several  days  ander  the  rtalls  of 
the  barninî?  ciby  of  Tours.  Bichly  ladea  jfith.  booty  but  in 
îfild  fli^ht,  the  hordes  of  Abd-er-gahtnan  nastened  to  the  Pyr- 
énées; Gernnan  Europe  iias  saved  froir  the  hostile  inundation  and 
from  servitude. 

ThoQÇJh  france  oould  not  be  held,  the  Arabs  prepared  themsel- 
ves  to  remain  in  Spain,  and  at  the  close  of  the  ?  nd  He^ira, 
f327  A.O.)  also  settled  in  Sicily. 

In  the  yeap  75?  A.  D. ,  the  Abbasside  Alman2or  transferred 
his  résidence  from  Damascus  to  Bagdad,  thus  endin<?  the  curely 


Arab  ceriod,   -/rfticb   .Tas  tsr.pinatsj   by  tne  incrsasin^  inflaence 
of   forei^ners  and   by  tfte  final  ovsrtiiro'fl  of  the  Calicftafce  by 
tne  Von^ols, 

Spaia  iTiads  itself  an  indepandsnt  calionata,   whicn  .7as  fol- 
lo.vei  by  otfter  in^ecendent/Crinces  in  Vasocotaf^ia,   Persia,    and 
[ndia;    fcaloan  likSrvisa  ç'aro'naseô   nis  indépendance  in   ggypt, 
Tne  '^^atirride  Vu'izz.  transferred  tns  (Government   to  f^ypt  in 
9c9   û.   0.   and   toanled   nis  new  résidence  city   not  far  froir  Pos- 
tât,  the  Tcdern  Caire,     Tne  entire  trads  of  India  and   cf  the 
intepior  of  Africa  «as   brous^ht  tnrou^Jn  ^-tfypt  by   hi.T-.     Arts   and 
sciences  rose   to  a  nei<5nfc  never  anticipated;    public  buildings 
coïBpeted  in  ina^aificence  of  tneir  accoint.rents   ,vitn  tne  priv- 
ate  stractnres  of   rai^rs  and  of  tns  ^reat.     Tne  stron^  polifci- 
cal  .anity  of  tne  gdnerents  of  Tslarr  ;va3  broked;    tfiey   beca.Tie 
îTore  la.Yless,   --Ytien   in  10-?1    ^.   D.,   tne  îcanisn  calipnate  ^as 
di'/ided  into  a  narrber  of  lesser  kin^doirs. 

«'ven  coiïînn.orec  ?7itn  tne  '.vestern  Drinces   3nd  ceocles  ccald  not 
close  tne  rift  a^ain,   and  tne  fanaticisno  of  the  Turkish  ?eld- 
.jaks  palin^  in  ?vria  (crisongrs  of  ^ar  froT  Tnrkestan  forn^inç^ 
tne  life-^aard  of  tne  oalich")   led  ^aroceaa   onivalr^  into  the 
coantrv  for  enrbittered   /yars   (109c   ^.    D.  )•    Tns  Vohainî'edans 
•.7sre  driven  out  of  Sicily,    th?  kin^do-i  of  .deras3leT:  ;y32  foand- 
ed   by  3odfrey   de  ?oaillon,   and  Tolède  .vas   retaken   by   Alfonv-o 
of  Gastil3. 

^ot3   ■?.      ^eli.yik,    a   boli    leaiar  of    the    frsebootsrs   of    the 
îufkish   'jfani   Buks   of    ^eiahu    fin    the  noiera   sountry   of    the   Kir- 
Qhls)    left    the   service   of    that    ^^inoe   and    took   uo   his   resiii- 
ence    in    the   io-naii   of    the   Oahus   obout   1^00   A,    D,    Ihe   Selijuks 
rose   about    1/)P0,    the   hordes  of  Seld.juk   in  oonneotion  with  oth- 
er   Tarkiah    tribes   exteniei    their  s-oai^    to    the   -joestern   and  nor- 
thern    vrouin^es,    ani    in    104^    fouoht   vith    the   byzantines. 

Tne  fortane  of  ffar  in  tne  sacceedin?5  «ars  s^itn  tne  cr-jsaders 
(1147  and  11?9   4.   0.)   lade  Saladin  tne  iraster  of  Palestine, i^no 
dpove  tne  Chris tians  oat  of  the  coantpy  a^ain.      The  VonaTiited- 
ans   nad  tne  saire  ^ood   fortune  aç^ainst  tne  carrcai=^n3  of  the 
?r-anks  ander  C.oais   tne  ?aint,   -^ho  ended  nis  andertakin^^s   by 
iftcrisoniFtent  and  deafch  ander  tne  .lalis  of  Tunis. 

û   !T!cre  dan^eroas   eneiiy   thaty^the  crusaiers  descended  fronfi  the 
table  lands  of   Tarfcary,   and  T'enaced   ii   the  Von^^clian   hordes  an- 
der Genîihis  Khan,   «ho  tell  ucon  China,   Fersia,    and  Indis,    cos- 
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possessed  tiinriself  of  Bagdad  in  l$o?  A.  D.  and  pat  an  snd  to 
tue  dynasty  of  t-fte  Abbassides,  which  had  flouristied  for  500 
years.  Tti3  lasfc  scion  of  thi3  dynasty,  Wattawakil,  wtio  resi- 
dsd  in  entire  insi.^nificance  as  ecclesiastical  chisf  in  Caipo, 
iwas  cotnpeiÎ3d  to  transfsr  fiis  right  of  supremacy  to  Selitp  I 
afber  nis  conaaest  of  E'tfypt(151?).  The  Sultan  in  Constantino- 
ple  tnereby  becanns  the  ecclasiastical  and  secalar  chief  of  ail 
adnersnts  of  Islam. 

THe  Mongols  .vsre  more  caoable  of  cul  tare  ttian  tne  Turks,  and 
tiiey  understood  ftof  to  adops  tne  civilization  of  tne  Arabs  and 
to  cultivats  tne  arts  in  tûeip  spirit.  Tne  Arab  civilization 
tnen  continued,  altnou^n  tne  Arab  dynasties  bécarre  extinct,  ex- 
ceptin§  tnose  in  Spain  and  f^ypt. 

Tne  ?^3meluke  sultans  fortunately  saccesded  to  tne  control  in 
tne  last  centary  (14  th),  ori^inatin??  frorc  tne  life-^uard  of 
the  calipbs,  and  a.TîOn^?  the  Bahrite  calichs,  Hassan  distin^uisn- 
3d  biiiiself  by  tne  culture  of  Arab  art  and  science  (134c  -  l'?S1), 

.Sairs  bet.Teen  ¥.on^ol3  and  Tupks  filled  tne  succeediné  period. 
Tfte  9  th  centupy  of  the  existence  of  Islanf!  sa/r  the  fall  of 
Arab  po-rer  and  cul  tara  in  ?pain.  Ferdinand  took  cranada  in 
1432,  and  he  then  coîrMTienced  tne  exculsion  and  extirpation  of 
the  VohanrîTsdans  in  ?p9i.i.  The  colitical  co.ver  of  the  Arab 
kin^doiTi  tnereby  caiie  to  an  end;  onl7  their  relit^ion,  lan^aa^e 
and  arts  retrained. 

iVnat  the  Vchammedans  lost  in  Europe,  in  Scain  and  ?icily, 
the  Osrran  sultans  re^aiied  else.^here  on  the  Danube  and  the 
Dardanellss.  Already  in  13c?  A.D.,  Adpianople  v?as  rr.ade  the 
capital  of  the  OsTan  empire,  and  the  rei??n  of  Vurad  I  marks  a 
brilliant  period  in  Turkish  architecture  ( 1360 /-1399):  after 
tne  takin^  of  Constantinople  (I453),  we  rreet  .vith  a  second 
el3V3t3d  ceriod  in  Turkish  art  in  the  buildings  of  the  Archi- 
tect  Sinan  undar  Soliman.  (IcSO  -  1555).  The  standard  cf  the 
prophet  ;ias  borne  even  to  the  ^ates  of  Vienna  (lrB3),  and  ?- 
^ypt  became  a  Turkish  pashalik  (1517).  Mth  tne  relief  of  7i- 
enna,  the  star  of  Vonammed  set  in  furoce,  and  country  after 
country  vïas  losb. 

•/,  CHROMOGOGICAD  TABL?,  ^SF^CIALCY  A^OHITÎCTQSûL.. 

622  A.  D.   Juiy  15  -  le.  Be^innin^  of  Voha:i!medan  chronolocJy. 

c29.  Vecca  seized;  statues  and  idols  removed  from  the  Caaba. 

c30.  Deatn  of  Vonammed. 
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634.  Darrascas  taksn;  Bassora  founcled. 

637,  Jerusalerp  taken  by  Omar,  Wosoue  of  Omar  foandedl  tnere 

on  sits  of  Solomon's  Temple,  tfte  ricnest  and  fiaest 

mosaae  in  the  Orient,  Aleppo  and  Antioch  taken, 
6?S,  fostat  foanded;  f^ypt  conoaered. 
841.  Farmak,  Memptï'is,  and  Alexandria  taken  by  Airr,  Oirar's 

General. 

Constraction  of  two  Nilometsps  at  Syene «and  Denderah. 

Pestoration  of  tfte  canal  connectin??  the  NUle  Trith  the 

Red  Sea. 
?4$.  Amr-ibn-el-As  bullds  a  mosque  on  tne  site  later  occup- 

ied  by  Old  Oairo,  and  îTftich  stili  bears  bis  name*  he 

had  tne  mimbar  placed  tnerein. 

Capital  of  Persia  (Vadaii)  taken;  deatn  of  last  kin<5 

of  tne  Sassanian  dynasby. 

description  of  the  rra^niflcence  of  tne  Sassanian  bnil'^- 

in<5s. 
644.  Oonoaests  in  ^ersia,  Armenia,  and  Mesopotania. 

Arab  tribes  settled  in  vallev  of  tne  Nile. 
555.  ?eizur?  of  Pdodes;  destraction  anù   sais  of  the  ruins. 

of . tû8  .Qolossas  there. 

T'stablishrrsnt  of  a  Niloffster  at  ?nsana. 
665.  Sei2ure  of  Cyrenaica;  destruction  of  anci3nt  buildin^^g 

in  Cyrene.  érection  of  Tosoaes  and  schools. 
674.  Introduction  of  an  enclosed  area  (maksara)  for  tne  ca- 

liphs  in  the  irosoaes. 

Abd-3l-Valek  coins  Arab  rroney,  ïrnile  Grecian  snd  Pers- 

ian  coins  haû   been  previously  eiroloyed. 
59?.  Captna^e  taken  and  destroyed. 
705.  Buildin??  of  tns  Great  Vosoue  in  DaT^ascas  by  Saliph  ïïa- 

lid.  fi"irst  minaret  in  Oannascas.  Tne  mosoue  esteemed 

as  a  -.forld's  monder.  A  Greek  mentioned  as  arcnitect. 

Antioue  colamns  therein  from  ail  Syria.  Ceilin<?s  of 

ffood  :»itn  gol:î  inlaij.  600  ^ol:3en  lames. 

710.  ?ir3t  expédition  to  Scain. 

711.  Second  expédition  to  5pain;  Çordova,  Vala^a  and  Toledo 
taken. 

71?.  Carmona,  Seville,  and  Merida  taken, 

713.  Sei^are  of  Alicante,  Valencia,  ?ara^ossa,  and  flvira, 

a  Jev^isn  city.  y 
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?18.     BuilciiPé  of  a  chief  irosque  in  S-arsçîcsss, 

?ic.     ^oan^inçî  of  the  n"!  il  oit?,  te.  r  on  tfte  island  c/f  Pcdan  near 

Caire  bv   tbe  Orpmyade  Sclirran. 
717.     Coopplet-ion  of  the  Great  ¥osoue  in  Dairascus   be^uv.   (7Cc) 

by  tne  Caiicn    ^alici;    jsolden  larrrs   replac^d'  by  sinr^cle 

on  es. 
?epinninî5  of  tne  erectior   of  tne  8rid??e  in  Cor-dcva. 
74<'.      Puildin?^  of   ?•   cnisf  mcsoue  and   a   rrar-ine  arsenal   in  Tunis. 
"^50.     'Tne  Isst  Orririyade,    Abd-er-rariran,    flee?  te  Scain  and   fie 

foundp  the  Galicl^atc-  cf  Cordcva. 
75c.      Buildin??  of  Bagdad.  ^ 
7??.      8sç5innin?^  of   tne  érection  of  Çrsst  ¥osoue  in  Cordcva  on 

3it6  cf  old  Catftedral. 
7??.      frection  of  a  nrint  in  Cordova. 
79?.      fuildin?5  of  Mountain   ûin-^srkid   in  Gordcva. 
??7.      Pl9cin?î   the  fountains   bpo  watcr-   tanks   jn   tne  frcsofcs   in 

Cordova.     '/fater  sucpied  tnroup'h  lead   pipes. 
Ferrranent  ssttlerrent  cf   Arabs   in  Sicily, 
??7.     Building  of  the  Çreat  Vcsoue  in   Kair«an  of  irarble  and 

costly  terra   cotta;    it?.  enclosure  by   a  Tsall   cf  roJ- 

isr.ed   -T^rclr   ^ri^l?'?   in   alternpt?. nc   bl^ck  and  '.vnite 

C0Dr-?e?. 
?4c.     Brsction  of  batns   /îitfi   .Tarbie  asnlars  and   public  fount- 

ains  of  tns   saiï?  iraterjsl  in  Cordcva. 
849.     Cordova  in  its  ^reatest  ira^nif jcence. 
?5?.      N''e-,7  and  splsndid   batns   in  Cordcva. 
?65  -  90^.     T#ypt  an  inderendent  sultanat?.     îouloun  dynasty. 

Health,   love  of  Tsç^rificenoe,    ^rsat  architectural  se- 

tivity. 
57c  -  ?75.     yosoue  of  Ibn-lculoar   built. 
?75.     ?yracu?n  t3kcn. 

91?.      '^^3'.?  TC?cïi--    ?^^   ît.?r-blr   fountain,"?:   ?r  Cordcva. 
9??.      Irecticf^   of  a   lar?ier  rrcsoue  in  ^Cranad?. 
941,     euildin^  cf  an   soueduct  on   piers   and   arcfiss  froir  tne 

irountains  of  Cordova  to  tnë   water  réservoir. 
9cC.     IrrcroveTcnt  of  tne  érs3t  losoues  in   îarra^ona  and  ?eçîc- 

via.     îbe  Œinrab  in  tne  latter  was  decorated   by   crec- 

ibus  coluirns.     Canels  and  water  ditcne?  in   tne  plain? 

of  Arra«ion,   ^ranada,   Vurcja,    snd  Valenci?. 
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969  -  1171.     Fuie  et"  fatircides  in  Ss^ypt.     Cairo  founâed  near 
fostat.     ^ospue  &1-Asher,  971. 
Tbe  entire  coniirierce  witn  India  and  the  interior  of  ûfr~ 
iC3  passes  throu^h  f^ypt. 
9?1.     H:rection  of  a  beautiful  nnosoue  Sobeiha  in  Gordova. 

'Tr^e  architect  Fstho-ben-Ibrahirr-el-oineya,   fairous  fer 
his  knOîVledée  and   bis  oriental  travels,    bui.ld?   two 
irosoues  in  Toledo. 
1016.     fall  of  the  cld  wooden  doire  (?5.r.  ft.   dianreter)  of  tfte 

so-called   Doœ€  cf  tbe  Bcck  in  Jerusaleir.     Febuilt  105?. 
1081.     division  of  Spain  into  little  kin^dcir^s  witn  capitals  in 
Seville,   Carirona,   î^^alaéa,    Ai^esiras,   6ranada,   Alnreria, 
Dénia,   Valencia,   Saraç^cssa,   Huesca,   Dérida,   Tolède  and 
Badajos. 
1148.     érection  of  sDlendid  çalseea  and  ir-osoues  in  Fez. 

Oliirax  of  arts  snd   sciences,   especially   in  Spain. 
117?.     frection  of  a  ïraç^nificsnt  and  éreat  irosoue  in  Seville. 
1?50.     Rule  of  tbe  Ayubides. 

guildinîs  of  tbe  Foyal   Falacs  and  Tower  in  ^orocco. 
(?orT>pletion  of  a  lar^e  irosoue  in  Seville,    be^un  in   119c. 
^ospues  and  towers  in  ¥orocco. 
Be^inninçî  of  décadence  cf  .^r-ab  raie  in  ?p3in. 
Oorrcletion   of   Alcazar  de  Seid   in  Vals^a. 
VonaTired-bcn-^lbanf;?!-  îrake?  Granada   nis  capital,    builds 
splendid   palaces,   bo?pJt?ls,   scbools,    b.atbs,    public 
fountains,    etc. 
1?40  -  1248.     Sultan   ?3leb   Ayab  (Gurden   Vairluk). 
1?45.     Beautifyin^  of  Grsnsds;   culture  of  arts   and  sciences 
there. 
Fuildinfî  of  tbe  fortress  of  tne  Albsiribra   by  coirrrand  of 
Vobafr'ired.      Aoueducts  and  fortifications. 
1?50  -  1350.      Babrite  Varreluke  sultans  in  CairolTurkcnrsns). 
1?79.     Vobairired  IT  ext^nds  tbe  Palace  of  tbe  Albairbra   and   its 

fortificaticns. 
1?0?.     Niew  palaces  and   batbs  in  Granada.     A   splendid  irosoue 

near  tbe   âlbairbra  v^itb  irosaic  décorations,   artistic- 
ally   flrou^bt  ccluirns  «itb  silver  bases.      A  public 
batb  built  by  tri  butes  fronr  tbe  -Jews   and  Obristiars. 
15?5.     Ne«  îTCSoues,    batbs  and  fountains  in  cr9r5d3. 


117? 

1197. 

119?. 

1?1?. 

i??e. 

1??5. 
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lS?c,  Pule  cf  tne  Osmans.  Broussa  anô   îïîicea  taken. 

1???;  Tne  New  and  éreat  Vosoue  of  ^usef ,  an  art  wcr-k  oî   tne 

first  rapk, 
A  ^peat  palace  of  wonderful  beaoty  built  by  Yusef  in 

tne  vicinity  of  Valaéa.  Flans  irade  accordiné  to  the 

prc^granoire  given  by  tne  kin^. 
134?.  Tne  wealtny  innabitants  ot  Gransds  Imltate  tne  example 

of  Yusef  and  build  for  tnerrselves  splendid  calscss. 
Yusef  also  builds  tns  Gâte  of  ^ud^eirsnt  of  tne  Alnairbra, 
1$?1.  Culture  cf  ^rab  arts  and  sciences  by  Bass.an. 
1559.  ?rection  of  the  finest  irosone  in  Caire  by  ^assan. 

Clirrax  of  Osnranio  arcnitectnr-e  under  Murad  î. 
furtner  adcr-nnrent  of  Granada  and  Cadiz. 
Vosaue  in  Isnik.  ?yz3nr.ire  central  dcrr^e  adopted  in  Os- 

rranic  arcnitecture. 
îîrection  of  thc  Falace  ^zake  witn  noarble  fcuntains. 
Ici?.   l?or?5ilic  Vanfcluke  sultans  in  Caire.  Toirb-Vosoue 

pf  Earkook.  Vosoue  cf  Kaitbey. 
Constantincple  conouered.  Church  cf  S.  ?ocbis  becorres 

a  mosoue  and  a  nrodel  for  tne  later  OsT^anic  buildings. 
Gnristian  standards  wave  on  tne  tc;vers  cf  tne  /^inarrbra. 

?rd  of  Vcorisn  and  ûrab  rule  in  Scain  after  a  durat- 

icn  of  'ÎOO  ysars. 
15?r.  Second  clinrax  cf  Csrranic  arcnitecture  under  Sul- 
tan Soliiran.  Tne  splendid  buildings  of  tnf  arcnitect 

Sinan.  Tne  Sulerranie  Vosous  is  nis  frasterciece. 
1^0?  -  1517.  Décadence  undc-r  .Antred.  Vosoue  cf  ûnîrsd  /fitn  un- 

rristakable  Tndian  influence. 
174?  -  1755.  Vosoue  cf  iSiuri  C3Trar.i:ie  is  built. 
1??4  -  1?57.  Alarast?r  Vosoue  cf  yctis^ied   ûij  in  Caire. 

Gre?t  sclendor  arcsered  in  Fsrsia  ir  tre  =  tn  certury 

undsr  tne  Abassides;  everytnin«5  ne?  r-^ïï?ir-)r^^   is  frcT- 

tne  era  of  Snan  ûbbas  tne  Great  in  tne  1-  tn  century. 

va^nificent  buildinç^s  in  Iscanan  and  Teneran. 
Tne  splendid  buildinç^s  in  Delni  .vere  erectef  betseen  thî 

iïiddle  of  tne  1-  tn  and  tne  iriddle  cf   tne  17  tn  cert.- 

uries. 
MaçJnificent  structures  of  Snsn  *ccas  tne  Great  in  Fslac? 

at  A^ra. 
VausoleuïT  at  Secundra. 


l-S-^^ 

1?85 

1?^C 

l-3c?. 

137S. 

1375. 


13?C 


1Ar9. 


149?. 


15?C  - 
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Shah  Jehan  has  forty  mosoues  built  in  §elhi,   among  their 

the  Speat  ¥osoue  and  the  Pearl  Idospue. 
Maasoleuii!  of  î^ur—Jehan  (Taj-»ahal)   terired  by  conteirpor- 

aries  the  "l^onôer   of  the  World.* 
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Cnapter  ?.  Charscteristics  of  the  Architecture  cf 
the  ^oh3mir's:3.9n  Feoples, 

"A  senoitic  and  anti-artistic,  race,  thsy  sub^iuç^ated  countries 
âbounâin^  tn  the   remsins  of  styles  in  ruin,  anc5  eirployed  ths 
artisans  of  thcss  ccuntries  in  buildinç^  ttieir  irosoues  snd  pal- 
aces;'^tney  at  fir-st  adopted  ths  earlier-  art  and   later  ^raîVeô 
serre  cf  it?,  ci?-erscteris?tics  utcr  a  ne;v  style  of  tbeir  o«n," 
Prisse  d'Avennes.  C'Art  Arabe,  c.  ???-?54,  Paris. 
?..  Sarliest  Psricci. 

"The  Arabs  forrr^ed  the  population  of  net  only  tne  peninsula 
named  aftsr  tnenp,  but  like-wise  of  tfte  Syrian  déserts,  tiiat  ex- 
tended  northTjard  between  Syria  and  the  Buphrate?^,  r^itli  further 
région?  in  ths  ?abylorian  ICiNlands.  'Tbe  ïrestsrn  border  cf 
tnis  désert  was  inhabited  by  Arab  races,  whose  leadership  i^as 
in  the  oassanides  in  the  •?  rd  century  A.D.  On  the  eastern 
side  in  loc  A.D.,  there  ?îre;7  the  kin^^dcir  of  the  Bachirides  froiT' 
the  Arab  settlenrents  around  the  city  of  ^ira.   Its  inhabitants 
spread  alon^s  the  left  bank  of  the  s^uchrates  and  in  655  cawe   un- 
der  the  rule  of  the  scuthern  branch  of  their  race,  when  Voharr- 
nred  aroî^e  and  the  Arabs  under  ni?  succej^sors  had  be?îun  their 
astonishJn«î  career  of  victcrjes." 

^otë    4,      ^omrjore    Ffcf,    ?.  Drousen* s    Âllneteiner   ^istoi^isc^ef 
Paniatlas,      Fiite'^   bu    P.  Aniroe,      Fxtlanotory    text,    vu  ^O-^'y, 
^telefeU    ani   Letvzio,    1^88, 

T'he  peccle  occupyinç^  the  countries  naired,  fiîîhtir?^  under  the 
banner  of  tre  ne;^  rsli?^icn  and  vîith  the  parpc?e  cf  never  re- 
treatinçî,  i^ith  i^ife,  childrsn  and  herds  undertcok  a  carrpsjîîn 
of  conouest  throuç^n  tne  world;  they  ir  ^reat  part  consistée  of 
tent  ûrabs  ('abarivé.),  '-^ho  hated  livinçJ  in  ci.ties  and  vjlla-es, 
and  but  in  sirall  part  cf  scutn  ^rabs,  ;'?hc  liked  better  to  dflell 
in  houses  of  stone.  Therefore  the  latter  flas  tne  portion  cap- 
able of  civili?aticn,  and  convJncincs  évidence  of  their  ^ift? 
and  skill  in  buiJdinç?  is  affcrded  by  tne  stone  structure?  in 
southern  Arabia  with  their  lon=î  stone  bea^s  and  stone  rocfs. 
E'iks  tnis  ancient  architecture  of  Yeiren  are  aise  the  builoi^s 
in  the  ^auran;  thcse  stone  structures  consjsted  cf  coal-black, 
carefully  wrouçsnt,  and  often  artistically  eut  ashlars.  Greci- 
an-Fcnran  art  indeed  cooperated  ï^lth  thèse,  yet  as  servant  b'^6 
net  a?  [ristress.  ^e  fird  in  tnenr  an  architectural  style  of 


irarked  individualit-, 


y*    tnat  is  neither 
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wax'Veô  individual  jt.y ,   wbich  is  neither  Grsek^   Roiran,   nor  Syr- 
isn,    but  tr3,y   speclally    be  terrried   '^Hauranic.  ""   THers  are  iike- 
•flise  found   the  exten^lve  citjes  of  the  'Tro^^lociytes,   whosîe  be??- 
inninçî  csoe?,   back  te   tne  hiçj^est.  antiouj.ty,   and  which  sre  to 
be  reçsardrd   as  a   transition   frvorr  tbe  teni,?  of  nofrads  to  fixed 
d/ïeJ.linç5?, 

^ote  5.      no^itjore   1  etzateiri,    ■) .    G.      F:eisebericht   Hbev   fJour-on 
uni   iie   Trachonen,    ete,    Berlin,    I^^O, 

vOhrJsti  arîty   already   ruled   in  tbo??;  countriP:?   at  an   early 
date   (1.^01. n.)    ,    and   tl?e   previcusly   îr.entionr:d,  «Gaj^ç^nidf^s   a?? 
a  nation  ipnst  rave   been   ttie  f'ir?t  born   son  of   the  Christian 
Church"  7?fiio.h  adorn^d   tne  ccuntry  Tîitn   nuirerou:?   cnarche^  and 
rronapterics. 

Ths  Fhoeniclanp   vïerç    al  lied   by   race  and    had   ear.li';r  acouir- 
cd   flx3d   3bod.-s-,    and   tliey   J. i  kc;',ls!?   cossessed   a  develored   arcn- 
itcCture,    and   If  tne   OeA'5  cal. led   Fhoenjcian   flork?r:en   to   tl^e 
baildin^  of   the  firs?t   tenrple,    then   the   half-E5r:!Tite  only.as^i?- 
tcd   seirites.      îo  déclara  the   race    a?  entirely   lackin^  a  ^ift 
for  architecture,    like  Prisse  d'ûvennes/still   appear?  rather 
hazardcu?.      The.  Arab?  are  certainly  as  sncient  as  the  other 
cecplcS  et   Scîritjc   race;    thev   irerrly   retained   late-rt  their   in- 
dependencc   and   freedoT,    and   onlv   «itr   tne    aocertance  cf   TsIaT, 
to  flhich   the  Gassani'^'-?   and   thcir  crincer^   Tr^st   conf-'^rT,    dld 
thsy   break  ;vith   tneir  ancient  arranrfe.Tent?;   and   custcrç. 

Vote   S,      în   L'Art    /.robe,    eta,    ^aris.    18f'9   -    7?7^. 

Althou^h   architecture  in   tneir  o.'jn  countries  did   not  attain 
the  hi^hest  step,   yet  it  exi?ted   there;    it  could   net  be   enti- 
rely original,    since   ^rab  peorle?  ?jcre  surronnded   by   hic^hly 
developed  ci  vil  1 zaticn?  on   the   east,   west  and   ncrth,    and    they 
could  net  avoid  thèse  influences, 

Persia,    the  countries   alon^î  the   :+uphrates   9n3   'Tiçîri?,   ?yria, 
the  Pyzantine  provinces;   snô   ^«^yct,    had   lon^   been   filled  ;vith 
architect'-sral   rrionu'rent?  of  the  hi^hest  rank,    and  could  show 
an  existence  of'  thèse  fer  already   hundrsds,    even   fer  thousand? 
of  years,    «nere   even   ccopsratien   in   every   rrenuirental   actjvity 
had   been  denisd   to  the   ûrab   races. 

A'hen  they   assunred    tho  leadership  in   the   reli^^ious  Tcven^ent 
and   subiectëd   half  tne   florld   to  their  s«ay,   the?f   ^reat  polit- 
ical   probleTS   hindered   therr   in   the  iT.proveirent  and  develcrirent 
of  an   individ7»3l    art.      ^Vhen   the  second  calich   .^as  asked  concern' 
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concernin^  the  rebuildin^  of  the  Caaba  in  stone  sfter  it  had 
burned,  he  replied  (to  Ibn-Khaldun): —  "60  it,  but  build  on- 
ly  three  roojps  and  especially  no  hi^b   structures,  adhère  to 
the  measures  of  the  prophet,i.e.,  see  that  you  retain  suprenr- 
acy,"  ' 

Ori^inality  is  not  found  in  the  buildinés  of  the  fipst  two 
centuries.   The  adhérents  of  Islaïf:  adapted  in  the  conguered 
countries  the  existinç?  structures  to  their  purposes,  or  after 
destroyin^  then-.,  took  the  neaterials  for  new  buildings  and  em- 
ployed  forei.én  labor  for  their  érection.   Their  first  archi- 
tects  were  indeed  the  Cushites,  or  itixed  Serrites  and  Cushites 
froir  North  Africa,  since  the  ?5reat  hordes  of  tent  Arabs  could 
supply  no  rraterial  in  this  connection. 

!?ven  for  the  sitrpls  construction  of  the  Vosoue  of  the  Proph- 
et  in  ffedina,  îrhose  external  ;7alls  were  3  ells  in  heiçJht  and 
consisted  of  air-dried  bricks  without  plasterin^,  iiith  a  coat 
of  colorin?5,  and  -.ihose  halls  were  covered  by  a  roof  construct- 
ed  of  palîT»  branches  and  ir^ortar  restin^  on  plair  trunks,  forei?5n 
«orkiren  were  eir.ployed, 

Pl-Walid,  son  of  Abd-el-Valiki]  sent  to  Çy^antiurri  for  workiT'en 
for  the  irosoues  in  Jerusaleir  and  Dairascus  and  also  for  two  0- 
ther  sached  places  in  ^rabia;  «forkers  in  ircsaic  were  also  cal- 
led  froiïi  Ey^antiuir  for  thèse  structures. 

Then  after  the  Cushites,  the  Phoir^sers  becarr^e  the  architects 
of  the  Arabs,  and  (?reeks  ^^ere  the  architects  of  the  Vosoue  of 
Walid  in  Dairascus,  Tjhich  '.^as  esteeTed  one  of  the  vïonders  of 
the  TTorld  (70c  a.D.  ). 

Therefore,  v7hen  durinç^  a  visit  to  Vedina,  '^alid  eanphasized 
the  différence  bet;7een  his  irosoues  and  that  in  Vedina,  he  re- 
ceived  the  reply:  "A'e  hâve  built  irosoues,  and  you  —  churchesf" 

But  the  Byzantines  7?ere  therrselves  a^ain  influenced  by  the 
Persians  in  their  art  style;  for  certain  tendenc.ies  of  the 
forirer,  '.thich  bear  rrore  of  an  oriental  starrc,  /rere  later  adop- 
ted  with  spécial  favor  by  the  Arabs. 

At  the  tinrie  of  the  rise  of  Arab  po«er,  existed  the  Sassani- 
an  eirpire  of  the  Nec-Fersians,  thouç?h  ne  lon«îer  politically, 
yet  at  a  hi^h  élévation  in  relation  to  the  arts.  Byzantines 
and  Ferslans  were  not  cnly  with  sviord  in  hand,  but  as  a  res- 
uit of  alternate  possession  o^  the  stronply  contested  border 
iands  of  ArmenJa  and  Vesopotairia,  they  -lere  sise  in  syirpathy 
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wit!i  each  other  in  regard  to  the  arts.   The  Sassanian  power 
was  broken  by  the  peace  with  the  emperor  HeraclJus  (.888  A.D). 
they  could  no  Ioniser  resist  the  .Arab  attack  a  few  years  later. 

The  ina^nit'icence  of  the  Sassanian  buildings  powerfully  af- 
fected  the  conpuerors,  who  were  unable  to  throw  ct'f  their  in- 
fluence later,  and  thus  the  Fersians,  sub,iugated  by  the  war, 
as  a  third  race  obtained  an  influence  upon  the  forination  of 
Arab  art. 

In  0^ypt,  the  Arabs  came  intc,  a  country  filled  'with  church- 
es  and  ironasteries,  '^hich  were  trsnsforrr'ed  into  irosoues  or 
served  as  rrodels  for  them.   AccordincJ  to  Wakrizi  (  born  1?64, 
died  1441) f    there  were  in  this  country  durin^  the  9  th  century 
7.0,  1?5  Coptic  churches  and  85  rrona?teries.   It  is  therefore 
certain  that  the  Copts,  as  history  like«ise  states,  played  a 
part  in  the  earliest  buildin?îs  of  the  Moharririedans;  but  until 
a  [Tiost  thorou?5h  exairinaticn  of  the  ancient  Coptic  ïT'Onasteries 
in  Upper  'î^ypt  is  irsdc  by  experts,  it  reirains  uncertain  how 
rruch  so,  snd  77hether  the  Copts  participated  in  the  artistic 
developirent  cf  the  forir?  of  the  Arab  style.   In  the  existin^ 
buildinçss  of  the  Copts  in  [-o.ver  and  Viddle  ??îyct,  flhich  are 
chiefly  of  récent  date,  since  the  fanaticisir^  of  the  \70hairFr.ed- 
ans  has  so  freouently  destrcyed  the  structures  of  the  Christ- 
ians  in  the  course  of  centuries,  there  appear  so  irany  fcr^s, 
Tïhich  are  to  be  referred  to  ^arly  Christian  n-ctjves  frorr  iJu- 
rope,  especialJy  frorr  Favenna,  and  to  others  froir-  the  inter- 
ior  of  Asia  and  e]  ??=.w^^e^6,  that  it  is  irrpossible  to  dscide 
this  question  ;vithout  further  data  for  the  answer.  Yet  the 
forrrs  found  in  Coctic  buildings  cannot  overthrow  the  state- 
ment,  that  the  spécifie  chatacteristics  of  the  Arab  style 
must  very  soon  be  referred  to  Byzantine  dnô   Jassanian  criéins, 
and  to  thèse  trust  be  ascribed  Tuch  cf  the.  distinction  and  re- 
finement  in  the  appearance  of  the  buildirtf?  and  of  the  pecul- 
iar  style  of  their  décorations. 

Tt  develcped  itself  nrcst  besutifully  and  irost  purely  in  h- 
gypt.   It  -flhat  nranner  the  Arabs  theirselves  took  part  in  thi? 
developirent  is  hard  to  décide.   Put  it  cannot  be  contested, 
that  they  «ère  seldom  skilful  artizans,  and  Çreeks,  Persians 
and  Copts  could  never  be  discensed  i^ith  as  such;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  skilful  tendencies  of  certain  tribes  to  the 
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domain  of  architecture  st  a  very  early  tiine  cannot  be  denied, 

E'ikevïise  on  ?panish  and  Ttalian  soil   in  the  solution  of  the 
architectural  probleiTiS.  there,   the  coopération  of  the  native 
Christian   inhabitants  is  not  to  be  excluded, 

Accordin^  te  Tbn-Khaldun,   the  first  irentjon  of  an  Arab  arch- 
itecture is   in  the  décadence  of  the  errpire  of  the  caliphs. 

At  about  1?00  A.D,,   Christian   buildings  ',sere  still  chan^ed 
into  îposoues,   as  for  exarrple,    the  ori^inally   Frankish  Church 
in  Salchat,   witn  its   hall  of  kniçshts  executed   in  the  pointed 
arch  style,   /rhose  ashlars  still   bear  the  ^rankish  lilies.   The 
^reat  City-^osoue  in   Bosra  ',ies  adorned   by   rronolithic  colurrins 
of.ivfhite  (car-be  and' 14. î  f t.   hi^h,   which  were  brou^ht  froîr  the 
ruins  of  Gerasa  on   peculiarly  constructed  Tva^ons,     In  a  siiri- 
l5r  ïranner  if  as   the  éreat   Hall   of  Frayer  in  Oer'at  built  by 
Sala^in's  deputy;    the  white  irarble  ouarry   of  antiaue   builcin^s 
there  supplied   tne   irateri?!?   for  the  ^reat  Vosgue  in   ^phesus, 
that  is  nofl  a^^gir   rulned,    anô   about  l^ô?,    the  donred   building 
of   ôntherrios   ani   Tso:^criiP   (•?•   Sophia)    in  Zonstsnti  nople  was 
transfcrired   into  a  oRosoue,    besldes  others. 

?.      Sarlsest   ûrciii  tecture  in    the   Pointed    /^rch  Style, 

•ïree  frcrr   ail   innitation  cf  cl^sr  styles   first   appesrs  the 
Vosoue  of  Ibn-Toulcun   in  Caire  (?7c-?7°   A.O. ),    which   accord- 
in^  to  V.akrizi  certainly   had   a  Christian   as   architect.     Tt  is 
a  courtyard   pl^n   flitn   surroundinçî  srcadc-s  cr   tiers,   '.vhose 
pointed  arches   in   their   intrados  nr^ore  or  less  cJosely   apcrox- 
iiate  to  the  oç^ee  arch.      îne  entire  design   is  executed  in 
bràc^vîork;    the  rrassy   piers   (^i^^.   1)   are  rounded   off  in  ouart- 
er  colurnns  -sitn   e   clain   cedestal   cf  ths   STOOtn   shaft  cf  the 
coluiTin,  'recallin?5  Ponran   fcrtrs;    the  capital   is  surroundîed   by 
lancet-shaped   lesves,    -vhose  ste!rs  iivide  below   ar)5  torw  surf- 
aces of  Kavy   outline,    nruch  chan^^ed   in   the  course   cf  tlirs,    that 
are  filled   by    paliï   leaves  and  other  surfac  ornairents. 

The  ornaipentation  of  the  T^osoues  consists  of   lei^  rrotives 
(see  ^iç^'S.   7c,    77).      Yst   cesidies  ths  forn-  cf  the   poirtef   arch 
introduced   for  the  first  tirre  intc  architecture  as  ar  estnetic 
elcfrent,    it  is   stil).   of  the   hi?5he?t  interest   for   the   history 
of  art,   since  .se  probably   hâve   nere   te  do  with  cne  of  the  ear- 
liest   Arab  nronuirents.      Tn   tne  ornanrentation,    we   aJready   fird 
npost  Totives  of   the   i^rab  scroll?   an^   i  nterl  acin'^?.      Thèse   ccn- 
sist  cf  in   inscripticn   friF?e  carve^   i  p   ryc^'^ore   wood   and 
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crownin^  the  wsll  surfaces  of  the  irosoue,   below  it  beiné  a 
foliage  frie?e  in  plaster  relief,  wfiose  elcnrents  are  still 
coiDbined   in  an  entirely  sntioue  irianner.     The  arches  of  the 
arcades  and  cf  the  openinç^s  in  the  y»alls  are  enclosed  by  a 
kind  of  ïïavy  scroil,   where  f levers  and  palirs  re^ularly  alter- 
nate,    at  least  on  the  fornfier,     ^e  discover  in   their  for-ei^n  / 
ornarrentel   elerfeiius,    /înlch   perhacs   indicate  an   .^siatic  fash- 
ion,    ,iust  as  tne  irinaret  nrust  hâve  been  irodeled   after  ene  of 
those  stiil   existin^  in  Sanrarra  on  the  'îi^ris.     In  the  low 
plaster  reliefs  of  the  building,  whose  ornairents  Tjere  sculpt- 
ured  in  place,   we  find  the  éreater-  part  of  tne  forrrs  of  ^rab 
art;    bedinninç^s  of  the  fines  eut  in  2iP2^eP  forir  are  not  excl- 
udsd;    even   interlacjn^  patterns  are  seen  in  the  archive! ts  cf 
the  pointed   arches   and   in  the  reirainin^  railinés  of  the  outer 
walls  of  the  ir^osoue.      The  slirultaneous  date  of  th€v^e  railinés 
vfith  the  foundin^  of  the  rrosoue  is  indeed  contested   by  iBsny. 

Perhaps  still  earlier  is   the  occurrence  of  the  pointed   arch 
on  a  sir-all  work,   the  NUI  oit  et  er  on  the  i  si  and   of  Phodah  (561A9), 
-The  existence  of  the  line  of  the  pointed   arch  as  the  forir  of 
an  arch  on   buildings   in    the   earliest  period   has   already   been 
rpentioned   in  Fart  II,   Vols.    1   and   ?  of  this   Handbook  (archit- 
ecture of  the  Greeks,    'Hruscans,   and   Rcnr^ans),    but  this  novîhere 
becaire  an  actual   characteristic. 

ïet  not  ail  (ronuirents   in   fï^vct  sho.vin^  the  pointed   arch   are 
speéifically   Arab;    thus   for  exairple,   the   beautiful   pointed 
arched  Barbie  porta]    in  GairolNîahassin   ouarter)   shown   by   Pris- 
se d'Avennes   ,   «as   fonrierly  on  a  Nortran  church   in  ?•    Jean  d' 
Acre  (Akkon)   and  was   trou?5ht  frofr-  there. 

Yote   7.      FI  a  te   S4 , 

4.   Gther  Forn-iS  of  ûrches. 

Besides  the  pointed  arch,  the  Byzantine  stjlted  arch  retain- 
ed  its  place  on  openinés  for  doorways  and  ivindows,  as  well  as 
for  arcades.   To  the  previcusly  known  forrrs  of  arches  of  the 
ancient  ?îorld  .vas  added  as  an  jnnovation  in  forir,  the  circul- 
ar  and  pointed  horseshoe  arch  ',  aise  the  foiled  arch  in  ?pain 
especially,  the  trefoil  arch,  and  the  o^ee  arch  chiefly  in 
Persia  and  îndja  (fii);^?.  ?,  4). 

fote   ^.  The  rouni    horseshoe   aroh   alreaiu   ooours   so^etiTes 
else'vhere  on   Èyzantine   structures  of   the    tiite   of  Justlnian    '    ~ 


( about   -5-?0  A,d},    80    that    this  form   is  not   entifely  peculiar 
to  Ârab   ort,      The  shancel    aroh  of   the  Ohuroh    in   Dana   (Pig, 
9.),    as  well    as    the  arohes  of   the  bltnd   aroaies   c.f   the  rook- 
out   Tomb   in  Uj»gub   ffig»    4)    are  oontfaoied   into   horseshoe  form,    ■ 
fJompare  Texier   I  Pullan,      Byzantine  Ârohéteoture,    eto.    Plates 
-5-9,  i,    al 80   pp,    ^48,    9,Sfy,      London,      1885, 

5.  i^rcades. 

Arab  art  renounced  the  use  of  rrassive  coluirns  for  support- 
inrf  high  portions  of  the  structure  and  satisfled  itself  with 
moderately  tall  shafts  of  coiiirrns,  chiefly  taken  frorr  clder 
buildings,  «hich.were  then  placed  above  each  other  to  attain 
their  purpose,  but  they  did  not  chosse  ths  strai^ht  architrave 
to  span  bctwcen  thenr.,  like  the  similsr  arran^eirent  in  the  int- 
erior  of  the  antioue  teirple,  but  they  laid  hold  of  arches, 
•.vhich  produced  3  fanclful  effect  by  their  superposition  and 
interlacin^  (?iç5s,  5,  o,  7).  The  sharp  and  rectanéular  ang- 
les of  the  piers  were  replaced  by  ouarter  coluirns  (Pi?5,  1). 

The  coluirns  disperse  with  uniforirity  and  reç5nl?rity,  as  well 
as  the  optical  refineirents  of  the  antioue  irodels,  such  as  ent- 
asis  and  dirrinution.   They  are  ^enerally  slender  and  elongat- 
ed  in  oroportion  to  their  dîsrreters;  they  are  usually  coirposed 
of  base,  shaft  and  capital  (the  forrrier  bein?^  not  always  indice- 
ted  particulsrly ) ,  and  in  arcades,  they  support  between  the 
iirpost  and  the  abacus  the  stunted  sntioue  entablature  biock, 
i.c.,  the  Eyzantire  infpcst  block. 

6.  Ornairentetior. 

û  further  charscterjstic  peculisrity  of  the  style  in  ouest- 
ion  consists  in  the  developir^ent  and  irost  extensive  use  of  sur- 
face ornairent,  as  ;^ell  as  of  the  addition  cf  inscriptions 
thereto  (?i^.°). 

Thèse  appeer  not  cnly  en  the  internai  wall  surfaces  of  ths 
buildinés,  but  also  on  the  exterior,  as  for  exaTxle,  on  the 
surface  of  the  dôme  of  the  Toirb  of  ?ultan  ?oJ  i[T^an-ibn-?eliir!  in 
Cairo,3nd  others.   The  polychrorry  so  peculiar  to  ^rab  art  fre- 
ouently  plsys  a  ^reat  part  in  thèse  in  its  full  and  deep  ccl- 
crs,  ïïith  the  rare  use  cf  secondary  cclors.   N^eiv  votives  coe- 
ur in  the  design  of  ornairent,  that  are  partly  borrowed  frorr 
tapestry  work,  and  partly  represent  new  forrrs,  the  Arab  scrolls. 

7.  Battlcfrents   and   Doires. 

?or  the  cornices  of  façades,  the  ^rabs  chjefly  fol]o»^ed  ?éyp- 


g^yptian,  Assyrian,  Phoenician,  or  even  Fersian  rrodels,  while 
they  chose  the  battieipent  cornice  as  the  rrost  effective  terir- 
ination. 

They  likewise  introduced  doives  into  their  architecture  aft- 
er  the  précédents  of  the  Byzantines  anô   the  Sassanians,  Their 
introduction  into  S^ypt  probably  occi^rred  under  Fersian  infln- 
onces,  althou^h  accordjn^  to  the  records  of  Arab  vfrjters,  they 
previcusly  existed  much  earlier  in  Christian  ironuirents. 

Vakri?i  irentions  in  his  tinre  a  church  built  of  white  stone 

at  Assiout  in  Upper  s<?ypt  -^ith  -?  donnes,  each  of  which  had  a 

heiéht  of  30  ells,  and  that  belcn^ed  to  the  tiire  of  Constant- 

ine  ths  Créât,  Therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  dérive  theni 

il 
froiT  the  Arab  tent,liks  Coste,  of  frcir  the  ^ourd  or  nrelon, 

like  others. 

Vote   9.  from   lexier   -f  Pullan, 

Vote   10,      froT:   Al  Inereine   Bauzeitunq,      1^56'. 

Vote   77.  $ee  'Joste,    F,      Monuments    Modernes  de   la   Ferse,    eto 
^late   '71,      ^aris.    79^^. 

They  rose  in  pointée  ronnd  or  bulbcus  forir,  srrcoth  or  éroov- 
ed  on  the  externai  surface,  npcstly  after  the  Byzantine  style, 
over  a  souare  aree  on  arches  and  çerdentive?,  7he  deccrçtion 
of  the  perdentives  aj^air  belonçîs  to  the  peculiari ties  of  the 
style.  Tnstead  of  the  sirooth  spherlcal  surfaces  cf  ths  Byzan- 
tines, adorned  only  by  nriosaics  ,  are  found  the  so-called  stal- 
actites, honeycoiïib-like  forrrs  on  ths  spherical  trlsnples( îTi^s. 
9,  10,  11),  which  j?ere  then  transferred  te  other  structura] 
parts, 

Still  the  doire  .Tas  never  built  as  a  colossal  structure  in 
the  best  pericd,  as  at  S,  Sophia,  and  it  «as  then  eirployed 
npore  for  îremoriâl  buildinçs  than  for  the  oposoues,  Only  on 
the  tOTbs  of  elevated  personaç^es  and  on  the  iiiausoleuirs  of  the 
tFOSoues  are  dorres  ccnr;nr:0nly  found  in  î^ypt,  as  at  the  ^'osoues 
of  Sultans  Hassan,  Barkook,  Kaitbey,  Hl-Churi  and  others,  but 
never  for  vaultin?5  over  the  hall  of  prayer  (exceptir?^  scre 
prayer  rooir'S  cf  the  Osir-anic  period).  On  the  other  hand,  ths 
liivans  of  irany  frosoues  are  covered  by  spherical,  ^roined  or 
cloister  vaults,  thou^h  their  fornr-s  never  appear  in  the  ext- 
ernai architecture  cf  thèse  iTonunrents,  for  exaircle,  the  Vcs- 
oues  of  Sultans  Hassan,  Barkook,  etc.  The  dorre  over  the 
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sacred  rock  3t  Jerusaleir  does  not  cover  a  hall  of  prayer, 
Vecca  10583-5   possessed  at  an  early  period  many  minarsts,    bat 
no  5oine:3;    those  no^  existin^  in   tolerable  nanbars  are  of  ia- 
tsr  date.     ?vea  tns  Mosoues  of   ^frroa  ani  Tbn-Touloan  ori<?in- 
aily   ha5   ao  dômes.      Tne  SîTiall   doits^  over  tbe  Toîrb  of  Annrou's 
son   is  of  later  coa^sbruction,   and    fche  dotried   roono   (evidenhly 
of  -T^acti   later  àlafce  than   the  noosaue  itself)    in   ths  3ahn-el-Ga- 
ma  of  Tbn-Toaloun  ,vas   ori^inally  3  -TiausoleiLT-  or  a  fTiedeh;    tn  = 
latter  purpose  «vas   served   by   this  room  aatil   3   fs,v  ôiecadea 
since.     îhe  sole  existin??   beatr;  coasbruofcioa  of   tue  ffooden  doire 
over  tne  'Tiinrab  of   fcnis   losoae  ,733  restorei  soire  years  sincs, 
anil   it  ci;ûb?cly   o^es   it^   exis tance   to  a  later  restoration. 

Ths  rain?5  of  fcne  oli  To'Tîb  before  fche  Çsb-el-K^raf a  in  Cairo 
(beb<7een  tiif  vit,^^r?i.  and  Tirafr),  prob?bly  froir  bne  last  perioi 
of  tne  raie  of  fcns  ^abiribas,  shows  3  lantarn  on  th5  doTie; 
tne  parai Lel.  3ra,'/a  by  Prisse  d'Avennes  frox  bhis  facb  beb.veen 
tfie  litble  baildin^  an5  the  '^'lo^8nti^e  dore  of  Çrn.nelleschi 
is  scareosly  oonsisbent  ,vitn  tne  earnesbness  of  that  investi- 
?3tor. 

The  liîTited  ase  of    bhe  do-pe  in  '^??ypt  /fas   retained  until   the 
conoucsfc  of   bhe  coanbi?./   by  ?al.tan  c^elifr,    3fter  rshich    bne  Ost- 
anic   sbylr  eTcloye^    ib   Tore   frsonentln,    an'^   ?.    ?ophi3   by   it.? 
sbruobaral   forips   fiimisnei  tne  Todel   for   bhe   ^'^yptian  T-ojoo.e. 
?.      Vinarebs   and   P3y-.^in5o.7?. 

The  iïiinaret  .^as   invente^   ,vitn3jt  3   T:Oiel,    at   fir'?t   bein^   an 
elevated   stabion   for    bh.  officiai   bn^t  callel   bo  craysr,   ani 
it  is  ,^antin^  on   bhe   first  nrosoLiea,    but   forred   s   sleniec, 
éraceful  and  délicat. -,17    treabed   addition    bo   bne  Tosone,    ris- 
in?5  hi<^h  above  3II   tne   builMncîs  of  a  city   {^làt.    1?,    1^,    14), 

""rsely   invenbei   .vere   likefli.?=.  the  attracbive   .Yooden   bay    7in- 
do.^3  of  tne  privabs   hoases   ,7ith   their   latbices   (  rashrabyes) , 
that  picturesoiiely   aniir-ate   the  obher,7is3  plain   and   aniTcorb- 
ant  Street  sides  of   bne  d-çellin^s  of   bne  cibi:?en3   (^ics.    lô). 
9.      ûrchitectiirsl   Styles. 

Vany   desii^ns  of   builiin^s  developei   rfr3iually,    ani   n~ither 
religion  nor  iiriitation   ,7ere  al.vays   bne  controUinc;  forces  in 
the  différent  phases  of  levelopnrenb,    but  in  a   hicsher  denrée 
the  cliTate,    ,vhich   reoaired   différent  arrancssnrsnt?   in  Syria, 
froiT   tnose  in  Sicily   and   Coi^er  Italy,   or  at   the  feeb  of  tne 
Pyrénées. 
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10.  Works  of   the  ^^arljast  Perioa, 

Soarcel.y   any  ot  the  works  of   tns  earliest  perioi  of  tne  ca- 
lipris  still   remaia;    iriost  hâve  inerely  retainsdl  ths  nairia  an5 
soine  nnaterials,   and   but   t'8^  of'  ths  old  arrançîeitentiS   hâve  coTie     • 
'5o/ïn  to  us   noA, 

Of  ths  oH  Mosque  of  Onnar  in  Jerusalen"  (o3?   û-q.),   of  the 
Vosoue  ot'   Anr.rou   ia  S"'<?.ypt  (o4?   A.D.),   of  that  of   'Vali'3   in  Danr.- 
33ca--3  (?0d   û.D,),   only   the  nare  i?  pressrvej.;    itoreover,   tnere 
ta  11:5   in    tne  first  oentary   of  Islam  the  lon^  séries  of   repid 
conqaev^t^.,    whicn   as   statei,    left  the  paocle  ne   fciirs  for  the 
érection  of  its  o^vn   arohitectaral   structure.?. 

?7erythind  farth?r-  built,    north  s.ni  ,i3Qt  of  the  ancient  ûr?.- 
bia  ?elix,   vrill   be  trore  fully  tr?:5tei  later;    the  sacceeltn?5 
.^orkâ  beloarf   fco  the  Persian  and   Endisn   branches  of  the  archi- 
tecture of   EslaiT.      The  .Tonûnpent.'.  of  the  olier   period   in  the 
interior  of   f^si^^   hqve  like/îise  fro-^tly   5is^rcs?rei  durinç5   tne 
éestcaction   by   the  vrars. 

11.  Arab-Persian  ^tyle. 

■The  Arab-Persian  style  of  architecture  is  char3Cfcerized  by 
a  peculiar  :lepress3d  pointed  arch,  that  spproaches  the  keel 
3rch  in  forp  anj  is  enclosed  by  lisenes  of  vertical  and  horiz- 
ontal projectin??  bgn^s,  /jhich  restore  the  rectan^ular  terrina- 
tion  in  tne  uoper  sxternal  endin^J  (S'i^s.  le,  17). 

Eiike.vise  for  tne  eoclosure,  instsad  of  tne  sli^Jhtly  pro.lect- 
in?î  bands,  the  bordées  ar=  left  in  the  plane  of  the  arch  and 
are  only  inarked  in  the  dra^in^  by  bands  of  stucco  ornaiTiCnt,  or 
by  iTieans  of  colycnronatic  fainece  tiles. 

In  conseguence  of  the  lack  of  /rood  in  irost  provinces  of  Fer- 
sia,  the  ceilin^s  of  the  buildings  rrust  be  constructed  of 
stone,  and  for  this  purcose  -vas  chiefly  einployed  burned  bricks, 
Iliade  in  souare  forr.   The  use  of  irassive  ashlars  aai   of  natural 
stons  is  not  excluied,  it  /»as  liîTiitsd  iTOstly  to  the  substruct- 
ure. 

^ote    1^,      OoTtDjre    the    Jailofs*    ^ozaor    in    I.'?vahan    ^'^hac.    5,  i, 
page    T^6)    uith    f^?  arani    ani    arttsti'jally   exe^ntei    briok   uaults, 
also    the   Briiges   oser    the   Senler^ul,    illustrat?1    by  Ooste,    Pist- 
es  50,  -57,  5?,  56,,  ' 

The  doires  appear  in  sseli'^'^,  bulcoas  fcrfr,  and  thsy  reeî  to 
hâve  ori^inate^i  in  a  itixture  of  ?333anian  an5  ?yzanti.vr.  cl3:r.^nt.^, 
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unless  Indian  influences  were  most  important  in  their  treatœent. 
The  druiBs  of  tbe  dômes  were  there  œade  so  bigh  as  to  aoquire 
tbe  appearanoe  of  towers.(Hg.  IB). 

Minarets  in-^ersla  are  built  in  conical  form,  of  moderate 
beight  and  terminating  litb  a  panopy,  beneath  whlcb  is  tbe  sta- 
tion of  tbe  muezzin.  An  exception  from  tbis  u^ual  foriE,  tbat 
recalls  the  cbiraney  of  a  manufactory,  is  made  by  tbe  ,  6^.83 
ft.  bigb,  octagonal  and  tower-like  Giznewid  minaret  beside  tbe 
Mastscbed  Djuina  in  SaHeb,  witb  its  beautiful  mosaic  of  tiles 
and  its  bands  of  turquoise  blue  enamel  witii  a  Gufic  inscription. 

Reoalling  tbe  grand  entrance  of  tbe  Mosque  of  Hassan  in  Giiro, 
tbe  poÈtals  of  Persian  ffiosques  are  treated  in  tbe  same  imposing 
manner,  as  tbe  njost  effective  eleroent  in  tbe  subdivision  of  tbe 
façade. 

Tbe  use  of  tile  mosaics,  coiuBion  in  tbe  Assyrian  and  Sassanian 
art  periods,  tbe  employinent  of  burned  enainelied  tiles,  and  tbe 
gênerai  use  of  tbe  f aienoe  invented  by  tbe  persians  for  cover- 
ing  external  and  internai  wall  surfaces,  are  furtber  cbaracter- 
istics  of  tbe  Persian  style. 

Among  tbe  Sbiite  Persians,  représentations  of  figures  were 
also  drawn  into  tbe  circuit  of  ornaaentation.  Genre  scènes  ex- 
ecuted  in  rsèief  or  painting,  groups  of  borsemen,  bunts,  and 
single  figures  were  everywbere  einployed,  but  they  are  never  of 
bigb  art  value. (See,  for  example,  the  water  bearers  on  tbe  col- 
umns  of  tbe  Palace  of  Shab-Bascb  in  Ti=;p3b?n). 
12.   Arab  -  Indian  Style. 

Tbe  architectural  monuments  of  Islam  in  India  are  distinguisb- 
ed  above  ail  otbers  by  a  certain  grandeur  in  design;  tbey  some- 
times  fise  from  tbe  middle  of  a  lake  or  on  a  massive  substruc- 
ture, to  ïibicb  fligbts  of  wide  steps  ascend.   In  partial  cont- 
rast  to  tbe  monuments  of  the  western  empire,  a  symnetrical  and 
well  oonceived  plan  makes  toe  buildings  io  tbis  country  eminent. 
flere  likewise  in  tbe  early  period,  the  existing  architectural 
Works  of  tbe  Hindoo  were  not  spared;  tbey  were  eitber  adapteà 
to  tbe  new  purpose,ojr  materials,  especially  pillars,  were  takeri 
from  them  for  use  elsewhere.  Tbe  adoption  of  certain  art  forme 
froffi  Hindoo  art  was  just  as  self-evident  bere,  as  in  tne  Nortb 
and  West  tbe  adoption  of  Byzantine  and  Goptic  éléments  in  tne 
art  of  Islam. 

Manf  éléments  from  classic  Grecian  art  are  also  found  on  Hin- 
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Hindoo  monuments;    some  of   tbese  may  bave  been   brougbt  in  by  the 
Aobeaieniàes  and  by  Alexander  tbe  Great,    just  as  tbe  interior  of 
Asia  bas  sprae  tbings  in  Greek  art  to  sbow  froro  tbe  Hellenio  pe- 
riod.     Tbus  may   be  found  Oo'rintbian  oolutons  in  Gandhara  and  in 
tbe  lower  Oabul  valiey,   Doric  in  Casbmere,    lonio  in  Taxila, 
nortbward  from  Fawalpindi,   wbile  generally  tbe  tall  pillar  with 
bell  capital  surmounted   by   a  group  of  animais  is   tbe  local  forra 
of   tbe  isolabed  pillar. 

Indian  artizans  erectéd  tbe  first  structures  of  Islam,   wbo 
were  ignorant  of  stone-cutting  for  vaults'    tbe  surfaces  of  tbe 
vaults  were  oonstructed   by  corbelling  out   horizontal  courses 
of   stone,    and   tbey  were  closed   in  at  top  by  stone  slabs  rest- 
ing  against  eacb  otber. (compare  Kutub  Mosque  and  keel   arches 
of   tbe  Mosque  of  Amscbir). 

Dômes  were  (as  on   the  Tomb  of  Tbeodoric   in   Bavenna       )   eut 
from  a  massive  blook  of   stone  and   rested  on  walls  built   to  en- 
close a  square  and   also  on   triangular  angle  slabs,    placed  on 
tbe  four   angles  of  a  square  roora. (Compare   tbe  monolionic  dôme 
of   tbe  Mosque  of  Amsobir,   1200  -  1580  A.  D.   ). 

Sote   13,      See   the  preceding  half  volume  of   thie  Handbook, 

A  few  years  later,    we  find   in   Delhi   a  kind  of   pointed   pend- 
entive  instead  of  the   triangular  angle  slabs,    produced   by   step- 
ped  corbelling.     Tbe  décoration  of   tbese  by  stalactites   is  not 
only  original  in   India;    but   tbey   were  introduced   tbere  and  are 
first  évident  in  the  14   tb  century. 

To  tbis  succeeded   tbe  era  of  Alab-ud-din   Vobamed   Sbab   (1396- 
1316),   wbose  finest  undertaking   is  the  Gateway   in   the  Kutub 
near  Delhi,    built  of  wbite  marble  ashlars,    entirely  oovered   by 
tbe  most  delicately  sculptured   ornament .(Fig.   9,0), 

Tbe  suooeeding  architoctural  period  of  the  Inghlak  Sultans 
is  cbaracterized   by   the  adoption   of   battering  walls  of  unusual 
tbeckness  and  of   the  strongly   pointed   keel   arch.     During   the 
first  half  of   this  period   the  filling  of  Windows  and  niches  by 
perforated  marble  slabs   (djalis)    is  ooramon,    but   is   rarer   tow- 
ard   its  end.       An   example  from  this  period   is  given  by   the  ad- 
jacent Tomb  of  Sultan  Tugblak  Shah  near  Delhi. 

Hôte   14,      See  Sofilagintmeit,    E,      Indien    in  noft   und  Bild,eto. 
Leipzig,    1880   -  1881,    Vol,    1 ,    p.    72, 

ffote    15,    The  perforated   and  glazed  slabs   of  gypsum  are    termed 
Kamariye   in  Sgypt, 
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In  tbe  yeap  1^26  occurs  tbe  rise  of  the  dyaasty  of  Mogul  em- 
pepors  under  Baber.  The  buildings  of  tbis  monareb  are  distin- 
gaisbed  by  tbe  use  of  tower-like  perforated  structures  on  theai, 
sonetimes  as  subordinate  rooms  and  angle  tovers,  sonetises  oc- 
ourring  in  place  of  battleneots  and  in  snallerdiieB siens  crcw- 
ning  façades,  especially  in  nortbdrn  India. 

Tbe  perfect  development  of  tbe  Arab-Indian  style  appears  on 
tbe  buildings  of  tbe  empercr  Akbar,  wbicb  were  ereoted  in  tbe 
vicinity  of  Agra,  witb  tbe  most  inportant  of  «bicb  belongs  tbe 
Mausoleuni  built  by  Jehan  (Fig.  21;  1603).  On  a  substruoture 
328  ft.  square,  tbe  building  rises  in  pyramidal  foPiD  in  B  s  to- 
ries to  a  beight  of  98.4  ft.,  the  four  lower  stories  built  of 
red  sandstone,  the  upperinost  being  of  narble.fjlso  conpare  tbe 
world  faœous  Taj  near  Agra  erected  in  white  marble). 


Vi 


Oijapter  .^.     Building  l^laterials  anà  Metbods. 
a.     Building  Materials.  / 

1?.     Hatupal  Buiàding  Stones. 

Sinoe  ail  oountries  oonquered  by  tlje  Arabs  alrsady  stood  oc 
a  higb  plane  of  civilization  and  oould  exhibit  architectural 
BODuments  of  ail  kinds,    tbe  victors  did  not  need  to  seek  at 
first  for  building  materials;    they  œerely   used   over  again  those 
employed   by   their  predecessors  without  adding  new  materials 
thereto.     According  to  tîie  oliraate  and   to   tbe  geological  nature 
of   tbe  countpy,    they  used  natural  stone  and  bricks  in  building; 
air-dried  as  well  as  burned   and  glazeâ    bricks,    porous  and  crys- 
talline  limestone,    basait,    granité,    sandstone,    etc.,   nere  then 
found   in  Persia  and   India,    Syria   ?.Vi^  Asia  Minor,   and   in  Spain 
and  igypt.     Since  tne  art  of   Islam  developed   into  its  finest 
and   purest  form  in   tbe  country  last  nientioned,    a  more  tborough 
examination  must  be  made  of   tbe   building  materials  used   tberein. 

Tbe  stone  quarries  workoa   by   ti:e  ancient   Higyptians  in    tbe  ré- 
gion of   tbe  cataracts  and   in   tbe  vallcy   of   Hamama,    as  well  as 
those  of   tbe  Romans  ic   tbe  désert   between    tbe   Red   Sea  and   tbe 
Nile,    including  the  faisons   porphyry   quarry   in   tbe  vicinity  of 
8«ëel   Ducban,   were  not   used   by   tbe  Arabs:    wha^ever  barc  mate-:- 
ials   tbey  needed  were   taken   froni  ancient  buildings  or   from  sosie 
stone  quarries  located   between  Assiut  and   tbe  Fed  Sea  and 
still  worked  sometimes.     Since  tbis  reaterial  œust  be   transport- 
ed  on  catnels,    it  can   in  our   time  only   be  furnished   in   blocks  of 
lifflited  dimensions   and   at  a  very  higb  price.      Hère  was  especial- 
ly  quarried   tbe  very  hard   limestone  of  ocbre  yellow  color,    like 
tbe  giallo  àntico,    containing  silica  and   alumina,    wbicb   becoines 
brick  red  wben   expcsed   to  fire,    and   is  generally   employed  in 
both  tints  in  mosaic  work.      It  was  likewise   taken  fer     the  smal- 
1er  colunns  of   the  mihrabs,    for   examp.U,    in   the  Mosque  of  Abu= 
Bakr*llmshar  in  Cairo.     Near   tbis  is  fouad    the  black  marble-like 
limestone,    whicb  is  employed   for  portais   and   on    tne  Seniis,    es- 
peoially  those  of   the  Turkish-Arab  period.     Moreover  figyptian 
alabaster  was  quarried   near  Assiut  and   in   ?/adi  Argun  scutheast 
of  Beaisuef,    tbough  little  used   in  Arab  buildin^^s,    and   wnich 
is  little  suited  for  structural   purposes  en   account  of   its  nun-er- 
ous  cavities  and  holes  ana   its  brittleness.     Fecent   experiments 
give  a  resistane-3  of   between  157  apà  ??'72  Ibs.   per  sq.    inch. 
But  it  is  adapted  for  Œosaic  work,    small  vessels  and   trînkets 
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by  its  color  tones  and  oapacifcy   to  receive  polish. 

The  anoient  stooe  ouarries  ©d  tbe  vicinity  of  Oairo,    those 
of  Maksura,   of  Turrali,    and  of   tiie  Mokattam,   are  still  morked, 
even  if  net  entirely  in  the  same  manDer  as   in  tèe  times  of  tbe 
Pbaraobs  and  of  tbe  Romans,   wbo  understood  bow  nitb  gréa  ter 
care  to  seleot  fcbe  tbicker  and  moré  durable  beds,    and  did  not 
besitate  to  drive  galleries  for  several  bundred  yards  into  tbe 
interior  of   tbe  mountain  to  reaob  tbem,   wbile  open  worklng  now 
QBually  suffices  for  satisfying  tbe  présent  need  for  stone. 

Tbe  Arabs  bad  no  tborougb  knowledge  of  tbe  differing  résist- 
ances of  raaterials'   for  we  usually  find  ligbt  masses  supported 
by  coluîiins  of   enormous   tbickness,   wbile  in  otber  places   thin 
and   tall  oolumns  are  loadeô  witb  greafc  burdens.     Still   tbe 
greafcer  resisting  capacity  of  granité  and   porpbyry  was  net  un- 
knoiïn   to  thera;    sinoe  thèse  were  employed   at  tbe  intersections 
of  arches  in   tbe  angles  of    the  courts  of  œosaues,    snà   aise 
wbere  doinical  structures  were  to   be  supported,    grantte  colurnrs 
were  used,    for  example,    in    the  Mosque  of  Merdani   and   in   tbe  Vau- 
soleum  of  Kala'un,    both   in  Caire. 

The  stone  quarries  mentjoned   in   the  vicinity  of  Oairo  belong 
to   tbe  earlier  tertiary   (eooene)   formation   and  now  chiefly   In- 
clude  tbe  nummulite   bearing  beds   thereof   (numipulite-lifflestono) , 
représente^   by   a  snow-white  or  earthy-white,   chalky,    or  so= 
oalled  soft  limestone,     Above   the  nuramulite  courses  lie   the  la- 
test  eocene  beds,    that  contain   a  lime-sand-stone  rich  in   silica, 
interrupted   by  various  layers  of   bard  shell  conglomérâtes  and 
looser  Biarl. 

Tbe  red  silicious  sandston-e  of  Gebel-el-Acbmar   (Red  ?/ountaic), 
Tfbicb  is  of   still  later  date  tban  tne  beds   ,1ust  mentioned,    is 
nom  prinoipally   emJDloyed  for  œill-stones,    but  it  is  also  fcund 
on  the  monuments  of   tbe  Arab  period. 

From  the  uppermost  eocene  beds  are  taken  the  best  ana  most 
durable  building  stones  (because  ricb  in  silica  ana  free  from 
sait;  résistance  200  to  258  Ibs.  per  sa.  inch;  weighfc  1??  to 
156  Ibs.  per  cubic  ft.).  The  façades  of  luost  earlier  monum- 
ents are  covered  with  this,  whils  from  about  the  IP  tb  ccntu- 
ry,  courses  of  this  kind  of  stone  alternate  with  others  from 
tho  lower  and  lighter  nuramulite  beds. 

The  courses  of  ashlars  are  up  to  1.^4  ft.    higb,    tbus  on   the 
Mosque  of  Ibn-Kalaun   in   the  Oitadel,   wbose  asblaps   oelong  to 
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the  Dummulite  beds,  Tbe  î/ausoleum  of  Barkook  bas  blooks  4,92 
ft.  long,  1.4B  ft.  high,  and  1.31.  to  1.41  ft.  deep.  On  tbe 
otber  band,  many  buildings  are  merely  faced  with  courses  with- 
out  headers.  only  0,33  to  0.66  ft.  deep  and  0.98  to  1.25  ft. 
iiigh,  froffl  Hbioh  results  tbe  bulging  and  loosening  of  tbe  cour- 
ses of  solid  fflasonry,  caused  by  tbe  disintegration  of  tbe  gyp- 
sum  niortar  by  dampness  ascending  froni  tbe  ground  into  tbe  base 
of  tbe  buildings. 

Tbe  soft  and  porous  cbalky  limestone  used  for  floor  slabs 
(weight  about  119  Ibs.  per  cubic  ft.  and  résistance  of  1?'9  Ibs. 
per  sq.  incb)  absorbs  up  to  20  per  cent  of  its  volume  of  water. 
Pirectly  after  tbe  blocks  are  quarried,  tbey  are  sawn  into 
slabs  O.P  to  2.0  incbes  tbick,  wbicb  in  toe  better  bouses  are 
coaoed  witb  a  bot  extracfc  of  iinseed  after  setting. 
14.  Efflploynient  of  Ancien t  Asblars. 

The  exploitation  of  antiauc  monuments  by  tbe  Arab  arcbitects 
for  obtâining  costly  matsrials  bas  already  been  nientioned. 
Froffi  t hem  came  tbe  fine  granité,  syenite,  porphyritic  stone, 
diorite,  and  porpbyry,  so  frequently  occurring  in  H^gyptian  ïïics- 
ques,  as  nell  as  a  green  serpentine-liàe»>breccia,  wbich  we  men- 
tion espeoially  on  account  of  its  peculiar  beauty  and  tbe  rare 
Italian  brecoia-marble,  and  also  tbe  ligbt  gray  Grecian  marble 
in  larger  blocks. 

Tbe  use  of  columns  frora  anoient  buildings  was  very  varied. 
Tbey  were  generally  used  again  as  columns;  but  tbey  were  work- 
ed  over  into  door  ^ambs,  architraves  and  lintels,  or  were  sawn 
lengthwise  into  slabs  for  oovering  walls,  cenotapbs,  and  tbe 
entrances  to  sepulcbres  in  tbe  Mcusoieums.   Sawn  transversely, 
tbey  form  tbe  eircular  slabs  in  tbe  centres  of  tbe  marble  raos- 
aics  of  floors.  Capitals  or  bases  of  colGmns  were  hollowed 
out  and  used  for  enclosing  tbe  opcnings  of  tbe  fountains  in 
the  sebils,  tbe  column  raaterinl  further  supplied  mortars,  bas- 
es for  water  vases,  slabs  for  inscriptions,  etc. 
IB.  Burning  of  Lime. 

Tbe  burning  of  lime  in  Bgypt,  before  tno  European  rcethod  was 
introduoed,  in  cylindrical  kllns  of  about  10  ft.  diameter  and 
an  equal  beigbt,  built  of  quarried  stones  and  Niis  mua  for  inor- 
tar.  Tbe  fuel  was  tbe  sams  as  now,  straw,  reeds,  rushes  and 
plants  of  the  most  diverse  kinds:  burning  continued  for  two 
days  anduone  nigbt. 
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16.  Mortar. 
The  Œortar  employed  in  ths  érection  of  the  monuments  in  l«igypt, 
and  which  is  also  still  useâ,  bas  the  following  oomposition: 
2  to  3  parts  of  slaked  line  and  3  parts  of  Nile  mud,  wtiose  Chem- 
ical analysis  is  subjoined: — 

Water  4.86  per  cent. 

Organic  tnaterial  10.14 

Carbonic  acià    '  1 .00 

Iroû  oxide  S, 24 

Clay  ^.'î'f; 

Calcareous  sarth  ^.47 

Magnesiâ  1.B4 

Phospboric  acid  0.24 

Sulpburic  acid  traces. 

Silicious  acid  -clay  earth   6?. 97 
(gontaining  67  i   silicious  acid  and  ?3  ^î  clay  earth). 

Total  99.?5?i 

Nitroden  0.163 

This  mortar  lias  chiefly  employed  for  foundations,  but  aise 
for  exposed  raasonry,  y  et  never  became  as  hard  in  the  Ittter   ss 
in  the  foundations,  which  always  retained  a  certain  degrec  of 
dampness.  In  exposed  masonry,  it  in  time  fell  into  dust.  A 
larger  quantity  of  sait  was  usualiy  added  lo   the  mortar  for 
flues  and  like  kilns. 

A  kind  of  mortar  used  for  structures  in  watep  consisted  of 
two  parts  bpiekdust  ibtmera)  and  one  part  lime,  or  two  parts 
humera,  one  part  earth,  and  twc  parts  lime.  The  commcn  «îcrtar 
for  buildings  was  composea  of  one  part  ashes,  one  part  Nile 
muQ,  and  one  part  lime. 

The  ashes  (kussermill  or  usser«ill)  was  preferafcly  taken 
fpom  baths  and  bake-ovens;  that  from  baths,  wbicb  '^eve   .he^t.f^ci. 
lith  Street  sweepings.  proauced  the  best  ana  ïïiost  rapidly  fcar- 
dening  mortar,  suitable  for  foundations  and  for  the  wails  of 
reservéirs  for  water. 

The  mortar  for  terraces  consists  of  one  part  gypsum,  one 
part  ussermill,  and  one  part  lime,  and  it  is  very  duraciç  for 
that  purpose,  althiugh  varied  in  composition,  since  raîns  sr'l- 
doro  last-  long. 

The  Arabs  in  Spain  made  mnch  use  in  their  buildings  of  a 
kind  of  concrète,  a  mixture  of  lime,  sand,  clay  ard  srr:t;ll  sto- 


stones,  which  acquired  tbe  bardiiess  of  natural  stone  in  a  short 
time. 

In  gênerai,  ne   observe  in  the  so-called  Mobammedan  peoples  a 
préférence  for  the  use  of  earth  roortar  in  their  buildings,  botn 
on  acoount  of  tùe  easy  obbaining  of  masses  of  eartb  in  the  ex- 
tensive  alluvial  countries,  but  also  and  obiefly,  because  every 
vestige  of  dainpness  was  reiroved  from  the  sand  nfiortar  by  the  hot 
and  at  times  alraosfc  perfectly  dry  air,  even  before  a  chemicai 
oombination  occurred , 

17.  Bricks. 

The  dwellings  of  tbe  fellahs  and  mo  agricultural  buildings 
in  Egypt  werô  constructad  cf  sun-dried  bricks,  as  tbey  still 
are.  Clay  and  earth  found  an  extensive  use  in  ail  parts  of 
the  bouses  of  the  Mchaminedans,  with  burned  bricks  for  the  hyp- 
ocausts  of  baths,  floors  of  rooms,  coverings  of  walls,  and 
vessels  of  ail  kinds,  Biade  without  glazing. 

In  thèse  industries,  the  country  of  the  luphra^es  and  Persia 
maàe  tbemsel.'îes  especially  prorcinent.   This  was  in  some  prov- 
inces caused  by  the  lack  of  natural  stone,  or  the  difficulty 
of  working  and  transporting  it,  as  well  as  by  the  existence  of 
excellent  clays  and  earths. 

18,  Gypsuffi. 

Gypsum  plays  an  in-portant  part  as  a  building  icaterial  in  ail 
countries  of  Islam.   In  &gypt,  ifc  in  crystalline  forin  permeates 
in  ail  directions  as  veins  and  bands,  the  clays  of  the  tertia- 
ry  formation,  iocreasiag  to  masses  in  certain  places.   It  is 
ôxposed  to  View  in  aany  places  in  the  désert  and  covers  the 
ground  «fith  its  gîittering  crystals,  but  it  is  there  seldom 
pure,  being  freouently  nsixed  with  clay  and  being  of  a  grayisb 
color. 

Proin  the  fine  crystalline  sorts  are  made  relief  wcrks  of  ail 
kinas;  froni  the  commoner  kinas  are  cast  tbe  perforated  vaults 
for  baths  and  privies,  and  also  the  rooiùai'  is  raade  for  ail  oth- 
er  vaults,  the  inortar  for  secting  steps  and  asnlars,  for  set- 
ting  floor  slaos,  etc.   The  iast  sort  of  mortar  is  also  used 
for  stucoo-work  and  plastering,  adding  to  it  Ihin  li?r.c  pas  te 
when  used;  in  finer  work,  the  plaster  surface  then  receives 
a  thin  coat  of  white  or  «narble  liire.   In  soice  old  mosoues  are 
found  as  many  as  lo  such  tbin  coats  of  plastec,  since  it  was 
a  custoiE  to  give  tho  interior  of  the  house  of  preyer  a  new, 
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f estai  coating,  on  tne  occasion  of "«  .«fraage -of  ruler  or  other 
extraoràinary  occurrence. 
19.  Wood. 

Spain,  luropean  Turkey,  Asia  Winor,  and  India  were  rich  i^ 
building  woods,  while  Syria  and  Arabia  were  poor  in  them.  The 
costly  teakwood,  the  truuks  of  tbe  date  palm,  tbe  otberwise 
sligbtly  esteenied  poplar  and  eldepwood,  and  tbe  différent  leaf= 
woods  and  ooniferae  still  growing  in  tbe  Soutb,  were  employed 
as  structural  woods,  according  to  tbeir  existence. 

In  Igypt  during  tbe  earliest  period  of  tbe  empire  of  tbe  Oa- 
lipbs,  the  stems  of  the  date  and  dom  palms  exclusively  served, 
and  they  were  split  for  smaller  structures,  but  in  tbe  Œosques 
were  used  as  round  fcrunks,  partly  covered  by  boards  of  sycamore. 

Tbe  country  was  poor  in  kinds  of  woods,  baving  only  tbe  «fi^a- 
niore  (a  kind  of  fig),  tbe  >]ile  acacia,  two  speoées  of  tamarisk, 
tbe  nabk-tree,  tbe  œelia,  tbe  orange  and  tbe  oi*»on  trees, 
wbiob  bad  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  architectural,  bydraulic,  and 
sbip  construction.  Besides  thèse  and  for  finer  work  were  used 
tbe  sandalwood,  walnut,  beech  and  ebony,  tbe  cordia,  tbe  apri- 
cot  and  the  peaob  trees.  Tbe  very  durable  pine  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  larch  and  tbe  elm,  were  only  first  introduced  under  Turkisb 
pule.  Only  very  recontly  bas  tbe  lebek-aceoia  been  used. 
20.  Glass  and  Fock  Orystal. 

Tbe  glass  industry  must  bave  been  naturalized  among  the  Arabs 
at  an  already  early  date,  tbe  principal  glass  manuf actories  of 
tbe  East  were  indeed  in  Syria,  Bagdad,  and  Irak.  Froiii  the  lat- 
ter  must  bave  come  tbe  enaicelled  mosque  lamps,  of  wbicb  an  on- 
ly approxiinately  correct  example  of  tbe  lA    tn  century  is  given 
in  a  oolored  plate  by  Prisse  d'Avennes  (Plate  17).   The  shape 
of  the  lainp  in  thèse  is  not  executed  witb  particular  oare  and 
clearness,  tbe  glass  is  greenisb  and  impure  in  color  generally, 
and  also  tbe  drawing  of  tbe  enarael  ornaments  is  not  especially 
tpue,  yet  the  whole  makes  a  good  impression  in  its  main  outli- 
nes,  in  the  harmony  of  color  of  the  enamel,  in  tbe  alternation 
of  arabesques  and  inscriptions,  and  in  tbe  ricbness  of  tbe  gil- 
ding.  The  production  of  sucb  lamps  indeed  ceased  long  since, 
and  besides  the  relatively  riob  collection  of  the  Arab  Muséum 
at  Oairo,  there  are  only  single  examples  in  tbe  possession  of 
private  oersons  or  in  European  museuras. 

Thèse  lamps  of  enamelled  glass  were  ratner  ornamental,  tnan 
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aotual  laraps  for  lighting;  tor   the  single  oil  lamps  (sergah), 
suspenàed  inside  by  three  little  chains,  coald  at  roost  œake  ap- 
parent the  outlines  of  tbe  ornament  and  tbe  colors  of  tbe  enam- 
els.  The  aotual  ligbting  of  tbe  interior  was  done  by  bundreds 
oi  lamps,  sirailar  to  our  old  ni^bt-li^bts,  mbiob  nere  ^rouped 
arouDd  the  former  and  were  suspended  by  lon^  wire  obains  from 
the  oeilin^  and  the  tie-bearas  of  the  arcades. 

lïbetber  thèse  lamps  were  likewise  made  in  Cairo  is  stron^ly 
doubted;  but  it  seeras  certain  that  in  the  later  period  the  Ve- 
netians  supplied  them.  Fragments  of  suoh  enameled  glass  ves- 
sels  were  indeed  dug  up  in  the  old  rubbish  heaps,  especially 
in  those  of  Fostat,  and  Arab  writeBs  speak  of  extensive  baza- 
ars  for  glass  wares.  Still  the  ruins  of  lar^e  glass-works 
were  nowhore  found;  but  primitive  works  existed  until  the  last 
décades,  mostly  managed  by  Syrians,  wbo  chiefly  made  ordinary 
medicine  bottles,  lamps  for  mosques,  etc.,  as  well  as  brace- 
lets from  tne  fragments  of  giass  vessels  imported  from  Europe. 
Small  weigbts  of  pressed  ^lass,  earlier  regarded  as  coins  from 
thdi»  sifflilarity  to  thea,  already  oocurred  in  F^ypfc  daring  tbe 
1  st  century  after  the  Retira,  and  probably  at  tbe  same  time 
brij^htly  oolored  ^lass  beads,  wbich  are  found  in  considérable 
numbers  in  the  rubbish  in  the  suburbs  of  Cairo. 

Articles  were  also  made  of  rock  crystal.  Arab  writers  men- 
tion a  polished  |lass  cup,  that  the  first  Omayade  gave  to  a 
Gpeek  patrioian.  .  In  the  2  nd  century,  filass  enaraels  were 
made,  with  beads  of  the  same.  Gostly  wine  cups  were  made  of 
rock  crystal  and  decorated  by  gold  inlays.  Thus  according 
to  Makrizi,  a  crystal  cup  from  the  treasury  of  the  Fatimides 
was  sold  for  about  360  dinars  ($720).  Crystal  vessels  were 
wariously  treated,  partly  en^raved,  partly  having  colored 
glass  reliefs,  and  they  were  in  the  forra  of  pitchers,  vases, 
caps,  bowls,  flasks,  etc.  Drawn  glass  was  likewise  produced. 

Mote  17,      See  Kremer,    A,      Oultungesohichte  des  Orienta  un- 
ter  den  Khalifen,      Vienna,      1875   -  1877,      Vol,    P..   p.   P.81, 

Bright  disks  of  spécial  color  effects  were  frequently  em- 
ployed  in  small  and  tbin  pièces  in  tbe  slabs  filling  Windows, 
wbich  were/ eut  from  gypsum  and  limestone.  Thèse  are  freq- 
uently still  preserved  in  old  mosques  and  bouses. 

Ko  te  18,      In  De  Voguera   Temple  de  Jérusalem,    eto,,    (Farta, 
1865)   Plates  24,    25,    26  are  oolored  représentations  of   the 
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Windows  of   the  Uosque  of  Omar*   in  Jérusalem,    whiofi  belong   to 
the  16   th  century,      Aoçording    to  Socin   fp,    178),    the%r  splen- 
dor  of  Goloring  ie  aetoniahing,      They  are  oomposed  of  mereiy 
monoakromatio  pièces  of  glasa,    not  set  in   lead,    but   in  plast- 
er  and  held  by   iron  olamps,      fttey  are  ekternally  proteeted 
from  the  ratn  by  a  faience  grille,      They   bear   the  name  of  So- 
liman  and   the  date  of   15^8, 

Oolored  cast  glass  was  likewise  made  and  employed  as  a  part 
of  fine  mosaios  and  as  little  colarons  in  the  dwarf  arcades  of 
the  décoration  of  the  mibrab. 

21.  T'ile  Mosaios  and  Faienoe. 

Anoient  Persian  and  Assyrian  buildings  furnished  the  raodels 
for  a  branch  of  art  and  indus try,  wbiob  /ras  to  rlse  to  a  hlgh 
eleiation  under  the  influence  of  AraJ)  art  in  the  Asiatic  coun- 
tries  of  îslam.  ïbis  conipi'iscj^  tile-mcaaics  and  faïence, 
wbich  from  bere  extended  along  tbe  North  coast  of  Africa  to  Mo- 
roccc  and  furtber  to  Spain,  Sicily  end   Ttely  CA^uleiGs,  V'a^icîj- 
cas). 

Thus  are  found  in  tbe  Nile  cçlts  buildin^.s  witb  simple  iile 
mosaics  composed  cf  red,  yellow,  and  black  tiles,  ofteii  fine- 
ly  eut  or  polisbed  and  set  with  wbite  ff:orlar  .icints. 

On  tbe  Sortb  coast  of  Aft'ica,  especielly  iv   Vorocco  ecd  Tu- 
nis, tbere  is  still  in  use  a  mosaic  industry  employin^'  tbeir 
monochroirsl  jc  enacirled  faience  tiles  eut  by  band,  botb  for 
floïTS  and  sel  ir  lime  mortar-,  pf  well  as   fer  wall  de.ccia  ti  or, 
tben  beint-:  set  U\   typsun;  tbe  rapidity  and  skill  cf  tbe  work- 
men  accustoff'ed  tberetc  is  yjondRvfiO,  as  tbey  eut  th^e  rr.cst  fiif- 
ficult  gecmetricc'l  figures  free  bend  froiri  faitrice  tiles  ctcut 
4  incbes  square,  witb  a  litllt  sbarp  batciiet.  rVibi:  great  dex- 
oerity  and  certaiuty,  and  almost  witiout  a  prelirrinsry  àvdisir.p., 
tbey  set  in  fresh  mortar  the.   éléments  cf  tbe  crnarr.pnt,  wbich 
are  assorted  in  ?  box  near  tYcn', 

In  tbe  earliest  period  and  even  in  the  builoir.i^s  of  ibe  Gbaz- 
nevides,  thèse  mosaic  decorotlcns  appeei-  te  bave  been  exécutée 
in  bricks  of  différent  col  ors.   Thus,  for  exampJe,  ne  enamel 
is  Çound  in  the  brick  mosaios  of  the  ancifint  addition  to  the 
Mausoleuffi  lœairizadek  Fajia  near  "Veraifiin.   Put  undei  the  Seld.luk 
dynasty  already  occurs  some  orreirectation  en  turouojse-blue 
faience,  applied  directly  on  tbe  faces  of  tbe  bricks.   One  of 
tbe  finest  examples  of  faieoce  oecoration  is  on  tbe  octaeor&l 
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tower  ic  tbe  ruins  of  tbe  Mastsched  D^uma  et  Narscbiwati  froin 
tbe  time  of  tbe  Mogul  empire  (14  tb  century):  witb  tbe  red  aa- 
sonry  effeotively  alternate  bands  of  turquoise  blue  enainel 
laid  on  bricks  and  slabs  witb  great  Cufio  îDscriptions  on  a 
ground  of  blue  enaroel. 

About  tbe  rniddle  of  tbe  14  tb  oentury,  tbe  faience  became  ri- 
cber  in  drawing  and  in  colors.  Tbe  ietters  were  later  skil^ul- 
ly  eut  on  square  bricks',  only  tbe  former  (ietters)  being  enain- 
eled.   It  was  tbereby  intended  to  replace  or  even  imitate  true 
mosaic.  Tbis  art  took  on  a  new  fligbt  witb  tbe  building  of  tbe 
Blue  Mosque  in  Tabriz  under  Dsebecban  Sbab,  a  Mogul  sultan  of 
tbe  dynasty  of  tbe  black  rem  in  tbe  IB  tb  century,  wbicb  art 
by  a  certain  luxuriance  in  tbe  invention  and  drawing  of  novel 
geometrical  figures  led  to  a  degeneration.   Tbis  was  tben  fol- 
lowed  by  tbe  omission  of  straigbt  lines  and  tbe  introduction 
of  conventionalieed  plant  forms,  wblcL  were  still  represented 
in  mosaic. 

Under  Sbab  Tamasp,  bricks  witbout  enamel  were  still  used  tnerc- 
ly  to  enclose  tbe  panels,  an  arrangement  tbat  bad  as  a  resuit 
a  great  increase  in  tbe  cost  of  buildings. 
??'.     Faience  Tiles. 

A  oheaner  metbod  was  tben  adcptea  by  replacing  tbe  eneiT'Cl  rac- 
saics,  carlier  executed  by  settint;  lines  and  cubes  of  brigbt 
colors  beside  eacb  otber,  by  enameled  tiles  painted  witb  tbe 
brusb. 

In  tbe  famous  faïences  of  Tabriz  are  employed  ligbt  and  dark 
blue,  wbite,  black,  brown,  and  green  colors. 

Under  Sbab  Abbas  (1PF7  -  16P8)  tbe  use  of  faience,  nnknown 
)bill  tbe  middle  of  tbe  14  tb  century,  became  more  common,  and 
to  tbe  colors  just  mentioned  were  added  otbers,  partly  at  tbe 
expansé  of  harmonious  agreement.  There  are  tbose  great  panels 
witb  rose  oolored  and  red  flowers  on  a  wbite  ground,  pjctures 
of  combats,  iD  wbicb  tbe  inévitable  devil  Pustem  and  démons 
are  pierced. 

A  spécial  kind  of  tbese  enameled  tiles  are  tbose  witb  metal- 
lic  lustre,  wbicb  we  find  in  sucb  a  remarkebie  way  in  tbe  new- 
er  parts  of  tbe  Tomb  ïmamzadeb  Fajia  and  likewise  in  Sp^in,  and 
tbese  sbine  witb  ligbt  yellow,  brass-colored  and  copper-red 
lustre  witb  a  uniformly  clear  metallic  reflection  froBr  tbe  sur- 
faces. 
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We  further  mention  heve   the  Persian  faïence  vitb   représent- 
ations of  figures  in  relief. 

Tbe  use  of  faience  tiles  was  later  so  common  in  rersia,  tbat 
not  only  were  the  Hiosoues  oovered  witl-  tbem,  but  some  privete 
bouses  were  likewise  entirely  coated  witb  tbem,  in  the  interi- 
ors  and  on  tbe  façades. 

Thèse  modes  of  décoration  passed  from  Persia  into  Asia  ¥,iïiOT 
and  European  Turkey,  wbere  tbey  are  still  ^reatly  liked. 

Very  remarkable  are  tbe  masterly  faienoes  of  Broussa  (iAsia 
Minor).   ID  tbe  Jescbil  vosoue  tbere,  bui]  t  by  Mobamcned  I  (14?0 
A.D).,  tbe  faience  work  is  executed  in  an  unsurpasseble  icanner' 
especially  in  tbe  kiblabs  and  in  tbe  inscription  frieze  of  tbe 
walls  is  it  distin^uisbed  for  tbe  treatment  in  relief  on  certain  ■ 
meinbers,  as  well  as  for  tbe  deptb  and  solendor  of  tbe  tones  of 
tbe  ornaments. 

Not  less  do  the  faiences  of  the  Turbe  of  Prince  V'ustapha,  tbe 
young'est  son  of  Sultan  ^obamnied  II  (died  1472),  arouse  tbe  as- 
tonishfiient  of  tbe  visitors.  Yet  tbese  ob.iects  cf  art  industry 
1  do  not  come  from  Mobamniedens  but  from  Genoese,  wbo  successful- 
ly  carrîed  on  tbis  art  after  Persian  aiodels  in  tbe  neie'bbcrin^ 
Isnik,  tbe  ancien!  Nicea,  in  tbe  18  tb  and  14  tb  centurie!?  A.D. 

Tbe  Albambra  likewise  shows  amon^  its  original  mosaics  of  tiie 
lower  walls  typical  carved  bands  of  inscriptions  and  also  pres- 
sed  tiles  in  tbe  pavements;  tbe  ^reater  part  of  tbose  now  exist- 
ing  nevertbeless  belon^'  to  modem  restorations  and  are  far  in- 
ferior  to  tbe  old  in  exécution. 
P.^.   Varble  Mosaic. 

Wbile  in  raost  countries  of  Islair,  faience  and  faience  iBosaics 
were  cbiefly  employed,  marble  inosaics  were  ffiore  used  for  floors 
as  well  as  for  covering'  tbe  walls  of  Arab  monumerts.   Tbus  tbe 
parts  of  tbe  floors  in  tbe  better  roosoues,  wbicb  were  not  cover- 
ed  by  mats  or  ru^s,  show  iriarble  mosaics  in  délicate  and  varie- 
gated  interlacin^  patterns,  tbat  ave   prouped  arounp:  snialler  or 
larger  circuler  raerble  slabs;  but  the  lower  well  of  tbe  bail  of 
prayer  was  deoorated  by  larder  slabs  of  precious  kinds  cf  mar- 
ble,  alternating  witb  tbose  of  porpbyry,  j^ranite,  etc.   Tbese 
round  and  oblong  slabs  were  obtained  froin  transversc  snd  longi- 
tudinal sections  of  antique  ooiumns.   In  tbe  state  epartirients 
of  secular  buildings  is  more  commonly  found  tbe  exécution  of 
the  floors  in  email  pièces  of  niarbJe  tban  tbat  of  tbe  wainBcotinF 
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We  further  nention  bere  the  Persian  faïence  witb  représent- 
ations of  figures  in  relief. 

Tbe  use  of  faience  tiles  was  later  so  commop  in  rersia,  tbat 
not  only  were  the  niosques  covered  witi'  tiieiri,  but  some  privete 
bouses  were  likewise  entirely  ooated  with  tbeni,  in  the  interi- 
ors  and  on  the  façades. 

Tbese  modes  of  décoration  passed  from  Persia  into  i\sia  Minor 
and  European  Turkey,  where  tbey  are  still  ^reatly  liked. 

Very  remarkable  are  tbe  masterly  faiences  of  Brousse  (lAsia 
Minor).  In  tbe  Jesobil  vosoue  tbere,  buiît  by  Mohammed  I  {14?0 
A.D).,  tbe  faience  work  is  executed  in  an  unsurpasseble  rcanner' 
especially  in  tbe  kiblabs  and  in  the  inscription  frieze  of  tbe 
walls  is  it  distin^uisbed  for  the  treatment  in  relief  on  certain  • 
members,  as  well  es  for  tbe  deptb  and  sclendor  of  the  tones  of 
tbe  ornaments. 

Not  less  de  tbe  faiences  of  the  Turbe  of  Prince  V'ust?.pha,  tbe 
young'est  son  of  Sultan  Vobemnîed  II  (died  1472),  arouse  tbe  as- 
tonishiîient  of  tbe  visitors.  Yet  tbese  ob.iects  of  art  industry 
7  do  not  corne  froni  Mobammedens  but  from  Genoese,  who  successful- 
ly  carried  on  tbis  art  after  Fersian  models  in  tbe  nei^bborint-' 
Isnik,  tbe  ancient  Nicea,  in  tbe  18  tb  and  14  tb  centuries^  A.D. 

Tbe  Albambra  likewise  shows  amonj^  its  original  mosaics  of  tbe 
lower  walls  typical  carved  bands  of  inscriptions  and  also  près- 
sed  tiles  in  tbe  pavements;  tbe  greater  part  of  tbose  now  exist- 
ing  nevertbeless  belon^'  to  modem  restorations  and  are  far  in- 
ferior  to  tbe  old  in  exécution. 
29,     Marble  Mosaic. 

Wbile  in  niost  countries  of  Islaffi,  faience  and  faience  œosaics 
were  cbiefly  employed,  marble  inosaics  were  ffiore  used  for  floors 
as  well  as  for  covering  tbe  walls  of  Arab  ironumeEts.  Tbus  tbe 
parts  of  tbe  floors  in  tbe  better  niosones,  wbicb  were  not  cover- 
ed by  mats  or  rugs,  show  ir.arble  mosaics  in  délicate  and  varie- 
gated  interlacing  patterns,  tbat  ère  grouped  arounp:  smalleT'  or 
larger  circuler  marble  slabs;  but  tbe  lower  wal]  of  tbe  hall  of 
prayer  was  decorated  by  larger  slabs  of  precioos  kinds  of  mar- 
ble, alternating  witb  tbose  of  porpbyry,  granité,  etc.  Tbese 
round  and  oblong  slabs  were  obtained  from  transverse  and  longi- 
tudinal sections  of  antique  colums.   In  the  state  apartirients 
of  secular  buildings  is  inore  coBimonly  found  the  exécution  of 
the  floors  in  small  pièces  of  anarbje  tban  tbat  of  the  wainscctins 
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in  slabs,  and  among  thèse  are  frequently  tbe  finest  examples; 
Arab  mosaic  patterns  with  coœplicated  interseetiors.   Faienoe 
tiles  sometimes  appear  in  thèse  Biosaios,  but  only  when  the  re- 
Quired  tint  was  not  to  be  obtained  in  stone. 
?'^,     Other  Mosaics. 

Mosaics  einploying  the  oeramic  woi'ks  mectioned,  as  well  es 
marble,  granité,  port)byry,  basait,  etc.,  east  glass  and  seiî!i= 
preoious  stones,  oceur  on  tiie  concave  sur-faces  of  tbe  mihrab. 
Mother-of-pearl  is  also  fr»Qaently  urougbt  in  with  tbem,  tbat 
then  lends  to  the  mosaic  a  shining  silvery  lustre.   In  tbe  dom- 
ical  surfaces  of  tbe  mibrab,  Byzantine  golden  rDoseic  generally 
found  its  application. 

Mote   19,      De   Vogue    (Pla^e   21)    publieheà    the   beautiful   mosaics 
of   the  Mosque  of  Omar    in   Jérusalem,    which   with  few  exceptions 
belong   to   the  first   builder  and   are  distinguieheà  for    their  fan- 
ci  fui    invention   and  delicaey  of  exécution   and  are   lihewise  of 
the  greatest   importance    to    the  history  of  art,      Above   them  ex- 
tends  a  broad  blue  band,    on  which  run  very   ancient  Oufic   inscf- 
iptiins   in  gold   letters,      One  Oufic   inscription  states: — 'Thls 
dôme  was   built   by  Abdallah  el    Imam  el   Maman,    the  prince  of   the 
faithful    in    the   year   7P.^   fl    Mamun    is   to   be   replaced   by    the  orig^ 
inal    El    Valik,    (âlso   compare  Socin,    p,    T7P.,    17*7), 
?B.  Wood  Mosaic. 

An  important  part  was  olayed  iiy  Arab  art  by  mosaics  in  wood, 
in  which,  besides  costly  woods  like  sandalwood,  rosewood,  ebony, 
citron,  etc.,  there  were  also  used  ivory,  the  latter  frequent- 
ly dyed,  fflother-of-pearl,  tortoise-sbell,  and  tin,  and  some 
portions  of  tbe  ornament  were  gilded.  With  this  crDa!r.entation 
were  especially  covered  the  wainscotings  in  the  interiors  of 
the  ffiosques  and  nrivate  bouses,  even  tbe  cciiin^s,  tbe  érilles 
of  the  œaksurs  and  iiiiiïibar,  tbe  kursi,  the  chests  for  the  Koran. 
etc.  Marquetry-work,  still  coBimon  in  Tndia,  was  especially 
found  on  the  ckBsts  for  the  Koran. 
?6.  r-eather. 

Feference  may  likewise  be  niade  to  the  emp]  oyment  of  le?ther 
for  bangings,  as  on  tbe  painted  cailir^s  of  the  Alha!r.bra,  as  a 
oovering  for  the  chests  for  the  Koran,  as  a  raaterial  for  bind- 
ing  Arab  books,  in  wbich  the  V'ohamfffedans  hpve  done  so  much,  arci 
also  as  a  substitute  for  Derchment  or  paper. 
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27.  ffetals. 

As  for  the  use  of  iroD.  tbe  very  dry  and  preservative  climate 
of  inost  countries  of  tbe  people  of  Islani  on  tbe  wbole  peraiitteo 
tbe  use  of  wood  instead  of  iroD  in  oases,  tbat  would  not  be  ccn- 
sidered  in  tbe  Nortb.   Hence  tbe  gênerai  ose  of  turned  wooden 
lattices  for  window  sbutters  of  massively  construeted  buildings, 
tbe  emplcyment  of  artistically  arranged  wooden  bolts  for  fast- 
enlng  doors,  tbe  use  of  wooden  locks,:anà  tbe  anebors  for  mason- 
ry  and  arcades,  as  well  as  tbe  substitution  of  wooden  dovetail 
cramps  for  métal  cramps  for  asblars. 

Tbe  covering  of  bouse  doors  by  broad  iron  bands  or  by  nails 
witb  ornamental  beads  is  wortby  of  mention.  Tbe  branches  of 
candelabra-,  tbe  cbains  for  suspending  tbein,  as  well  as  nails, 
rings,  weapons  and  tools,  concernlng  wbicb  we  cannot  enter  iri^ 
to  greater  détail  hère,  werc  likewise  œade  of  iron. 
2S,     Brass  and  Bronze, 

Brass  and  bronze  played  a  greater  part  in  Arab  art.  We  usu- 
ally  find  important  grilles  raade  of  thèse  «etai*, /tbus  around 
tbe  oenotapbs  of  tbe  œausoleuïïis,  jr  thelr  window  openings,  ann 
on  sebils,  besides  cbased  plates  or  cast  pièces  or  ornamerts 
on  wooden  doors,  rings  as  mouldings  of  marble  columns,  etc. 
To  tbis  was  added  tbe  manufacture  of  vessels  of  siany  kinds, 
wire  cbains  and  wire  lattices  of  tbe  saae  metals.  The  kursi 
and  tbe  lamps  were  generally  œade  of  perforated  plates  or  of 
tbin  cast  plates,  as  well  as  tbe  roun^  plates  (sannije)  ar- 
ound whiob,  placed  as  a  platter  on  the  kursi,  tbe  family  or 
a  Society  grouped  itself  for  nrieale.  Obasing  and  inlaying 
were  common  in  tbe  ornamentation  of  tbese  articles. 
29,   Gopper, 

Copper  was  frequently  employed  in  bammered  work  for  crescents 
on  dones  and  minarete,  for  cbarcoal  pans  (mangal),  cooking  u- 
tensiie,  in  arrangements  for  batbs  and  for  water  pipes. 
^0.     Silver. 

Silver  was  used  to  a  sraall  extent  for  fastenings  of  Lhe  gril- 
les of  toffibs  and  as  overleys  on  trinkets  and  vessels.  Several 
examples  reœain  of  broad  rings  in  bammered  silver  plate  witb 
encbased  quotetions  froin  tbe  Koran;  of  tbe  palm  trunks  over- 
laid  witb  silver  plates  in  tbe  gardens  of  tbe  émirs,  mentioned 
by  Arab  writers,  scarcely  any  vestiges  may  be  found.  Tbese 
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bave  disappeared  like  the  golden  larops  of  tbe  Mosque  of  Walid 
in  Dasûascus  and   tbe  massive  golden  asblars  of  tbe  golden  door- 
iray  of  tbe  Pelece  of  tbe  FatîBiides  in  Cairo. 
î^l,     Gold. 

Gold  wes  iiiope  seldoœ  eoployed   as  a  solid   letal  for  vessels, 
but  œore  as  overlays,    especially   for  weapons  and  vessels,    as 
well   as  on   tbe  bronze  coverings  of  doors   (for  example,    tbe 
door  of   tbe  Mausoleuff!  of  Sultan   Hassan   in  Cairo)!    on  tbe  oon- 
trary,   it  found  wide  use  as  go3d  leaf  in  tbe  rich  décorations 
of   tbe  splendor-loving  orientale. 

Lead  pleyed   a  great  part  in   tbe  setting  of  ccluiTins,    to  eom- 
p^nsate  for  tbe  unevenness  of  tbe  surfaces  between  sbaft  and 
capital,    for  tbe  intervais  were  filled  witb  melted   lead,    oft- 
en  so  oarelessly  tbat  wide  and  irregular  lead   rings  are  freq- 
uently   to  be  seen   at  tbe  .ioints,    froin  wbicb  tbe  wooden  wedges 
soffietiDoes  still   pro.jeot,   wbicb  were  used   in  setting  tèe.istone. 
îbis  œetal  was  iikewise  employed   for  coverirg  roofs  and   aoires, 
for  batbs  and  water  pipes. (Compare  tbe  lead  coveririg  of   tbe 
wooden  doœe  of  tbe  Mosque  of  Omar  in  Jeruselerr. .) . 
b.     Building  Wetbods. 
^?>',     Stone  Buildings   before  N'ohammed . 

"On  tbe  walle  of  antiquity,    eitber  witb   antifu?-  iï.aterjgls  or 
witb  tbeir  own  poor  asblers,    tbe  WobaiiiD.edan  Arabs  buiit  tbeir 
oity  walle,    towers  and   fortresses.*  Sniall,    irregular  and  poor- 
ly   Qoined  are  tbe  building  stones  of  tbe  ^^osque  of  Oiar  in  Jé- 
rusalem. 

They  tbougbt  to  enfcanoe  tbe  soildity  of   tbe  enolosing  walls 
by  building  in  tbe  fragments  of  colujrtns:    berce  we  find   tbeir 
systematic  use,    particul«rly   in  Syria  and    in   tbe  countries  on 
tbe  Eupbrates.     Thèse  were  aleo  afctificially   imitated   on   tbe 
asblers,    and   tbe  crusaders  borrowed   this  idea  frow   tbe  Arabs. 

Tbe  country  first  conquered,    Syria,    js  not  ricb   in  original 
Arab  structures,    sinoe  tbe  victors  found  too  F*any   antique  buil- 
dings tbere,   wbicb   tbey  directly  employée    and   arrangea   for 
their  own  purposes.     Stone  conslruction   in   its  extreie  results 
illustrâtes,    as   before  stated,    in  Sentral   Syria,    tbe  Hauran 
and   in  Yemen,    tbe  buildings  of  tbe/  period   of  Arab  art  preced- 
ing  Mobammed.     The  eete&ing  of  great  dresscd  asblars  irittout 
nortar  reoalls  tbe  metbods  of  stone  construction  usual   among 
ancient  ciTilized  pee^^èew. 
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33,  Arab  Architeotupal  Construction . 

The  Mohaameà&n  sons  of  the  désert  (ftostl y. tant- Arabs  as  alre- 
ady  stated)   had  no  time  during  the  extension  of  their  sway, 
wbioh  ley  mearest  their  hearts,    to  examine  the  anoient  irorks 
of  allied  races  and  to  transfer  their  peeuliarities;    wberever 
they  came,    they  satisfied  theiaselves  at  first  ifith  the  existing 
mode  of  building,   whose  inventors  and  masters  were  transferred 
to  them  in  science  and  skill.     Therefore  there  is  no  peculiar 
method  "of  building  in  the  Arab  way",   no  spécifie  Arab  archit- 
ectural System. 

The  rulers  of  the  faithful  took  the  native  people  for  their 
buildings,    wherever  thèse  were,    even  if  they   belonged   to  anoth- 
er  faitb.     Master  and  workmen  wére  sometimès  Greeks,    sometimes 
Copts,    Boœetimes  native,    and   sometimes  foroign  Mohamn'Çîdans. 

34.  Building  Gonsti-uction. 

The  Arab  arohitects  drew  no  worklng  plans  in  the  modem  sensé. 
The  builder  brought  the  architect  and  visited  the  locality  with 
him,    and  he  decided  en  the  architectural  arrangement  and  the 
subdivision  direotly  on  th^  site.     The  work  next  succeeding, 
such  as  the  excavations,    construction  of  foundations  and  of  the 
visible  ifalle,    the  ceilings  and   roofs,    was  not  carried  on  uni- 
formly  over  the  entire  building,    but  the  structure  was  divided 
into  parts,   which  were  sucoessively  completed,    the  finished 
portion   being  occupied  irithout  awaiting  the  oompletion  of   the 
whole.     Tfais  system  of  érection   evidently  often   required  many 
changes,    and   it  aleo  explains  many   irr&gttl^iritésB  in   tbe  plans. 
(Deflections  of  axes,    non-intersections  of  walls,    unequal  an^ 
gles,    etc.)  .Compare  j^bd-el-Latif  in  Prisse  d'Avenues,   p. 168). 
Tbe  course  of  the  outer  and  d ivision  walls  were  then' bestrewn 
with  lime,    gypsum,    or  (like  the  treasurer  of  Mohammed   Ali) 
with  meal'  in  accordance  with  the  wish  and  command  of   the  build- 
er,   and   the  work  of  excavation   and   foundation   immediately  pro- 
ceeded  according  to  thèse. 
3B.     Foundations. 

în  soft  soils,    the  Arab  architect s  resorted  to  foundations 
on  sunken  wells,    a  method   either  invented   bT  themselves  or  in- 
troduced  from  India,    by   building  wells  of   bricks  in  lime  mort- 
ar  on  cassions  of  sycamore  wood  1.3  ft.    (?./3  ell)   wide  and  3..R7 
ft.    (p.-  elle)   in  claar  diameter,   5.83.  to  7,76  ft.    (3  tf>  4<  ells) 
high,    sinking  thèse  at  distances  of  7.76.  f  t.*  c^oart. 
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ffote  20,      P^i&Be  d' Âvennes^    p,    168, 

Hôte  21,      The  Arab.  eli^  (dii»i   beledi)   equalied  2'  Roman,  feet; 
Mahmud  Paeha  Feimtii   detepmined   the  average   length  of   the  Roman 
foot   at    7  7  t^Hnchea,    80    that   otie   ell    (%  24    kerat)    %  28H>   ins. 

For  foundations  of  minarets  anâ  ouays,  piles  were  lil<ewîse 
driveD  in  E^ypt  between  tbe  wells  fillea  with  concrète. 
86.  Walls  of  Naturel  Stone. 

Tbe  tbicker  walls  consist  of  a  oore  of  masonry  of  spalis  fa- 
ced  on  one  er. both  siôes  iiith  dressed  stones.  In  wbich  tbe  mor- 
tar  i£  employed  in  a  very  tbick  state  and  forms  about  one-tbird 
part  of  tbe  entire  masonry.  Tbe  mortar  layers  at  tbe  bed  and 
joints  àreiB»b¥«d  smootb  on  tbe  surfaces  of  tbe  wall  witb  tbe 
trowel.   Tbe  séparation  of  tbe  stone  faciné  froni  the  masonry 
core  in  walls  of  no  great  tbiokness  is  tbe  natural  resuit  of 
tbis  System,  and  it  is  freouently  noticed  on  tbe  tombs  near 
Oairo. 

A  cbaracteristic  Arab  bond  is  nowbere  found.   Tbe  most  com- 
Hion  is  tbat  witb  headers  and  stretobers  in  tbe  saine  course  or 
tbe  beforf.  mentioned  emplecton  of  tbe  ancients,  in  wbicb  tbe 
mortar  of  eartb  and  gypsuœ  is  used  as  a  bindieg  icaterial. 
37.  Wall  Anobors. 

It  was  sou^bt  to  ^i?e  to  tbe  mortar  greater  strengtb  by  buil- 
ding in  ties  of  wood,  a  rneî.ricc.  already  recoeimended  by  Vitruvius 


and  also  extensively  eœployed  by  tbe  Byzantines.   .  Philc  of 
Byzantiuffi  (2  nd  century  B.C.)  earlier  reouired  tbe  building  of 
oaken  beams  lengtbwise  into  fortification  walls  at  distances 
of  6,06  ft,  apart  in  beigbt. 

In  tbe  6  tb  century  A.D.,  Procopius  mentions  tbe  existence  of 
wooden  ties  in  tbe  walls  cf  PersJan  military  structures. 

In  Byzantine  walls,  tbese  generally  lie  lenf^tbwise  and  cross- 
wise,  tbus  forming  a  complète  lattice-wcrk. 

Iron  ancbors  were  employed  by  tbe  Byzantines  only  in  walls 
of  ooursed  stones.   After  Byzantine  traditionp,  tbe  monks  on 
Mt.  Atbos  still  lay  on  tbe  beds  of  asblars  pièces  of  booc  iron, 
bent  up  at  tbeir  ends.  Tbe  subjoined  examples  of  wall  ancbors 
(F'ig.  2B)  sbow  bow  far  tbe  Arabs  followed  tbeir  Byzantine  in- 
structors;  like  tbem,  tbey  also  used  iron;  yet  tbis  was  not 
comroonly  usual. 

For  .loininp;  tbe  stones  of  asblar  masonry,  tbe  dovetail,  com- 
mon  in  tbe  entire  eartb  from  ancient  times,  was  also  used,  as 
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showD  by  tbe  dovetails  of  hard  wood  of  tbe  sub.ioined  forin  (Fig. 
24)  and  magnitude,  found  in  tbe  asblars  of  tbe  minaret  and  in 
tbe  dômes  durlng  tbe  latest  restoration  of  tbe  Mosaue  of  Barkook. 

Instead  of  tbese,  tbere  were  constructed  entlre  ancbor  cour- 
ses of  stones,  tbat  formed  an  immovable  intermediate  course  by 
tbe  mode  of  cutting  tbe  joints. 

38.  Brick  Masonry. 

Brick  masonry  was  cbiefly  employed  on  tbe  earliest  Arab  mon- 
umental structures  in  Rgypt,  for  example  on  tbe  Wosques  of  Amr 
and  of  Tulun  in  Gairo,  but  it  likewise  peesents  no  peculiari- 
ties  in  construction,  and  in  comparison  witb  tbe  later  masonry, 
it  is  only  remarkable  for  tbe  relatively  more  careful  construc- 
tion of  tbe  wall  surfaces -of  arches  and  niches. 

Fi^.  25  ^ives  a  représentation  ot  tbe  workin^  tools  common 
for  tbousands  of  years  until  now  and  unchanged. 

39.  Isolated  Supports. 

Fiers  and  columns  were  eitber  built  of  courses  of  separate 
asblars  or  were  monoliths;  tbere  remains  nothing  mcre  of  the 
antique  care  for  jcintinp'  and  setting. 

As  already  mentionod  in  tbe  enumeretion  of  building  materi- 
als,  tbe  sbafts  are  mostly  carelessly  set,  on  wooden  wedges  witi 
leaded  joints. 

Tbe  Byzantines  employed  as  freouently  as  possible  monolitbic 
sbafts  of  columns  of  gocd  limestone  set  on  edge;  but  tbey  often 
took  tbem  f rom  antique  structures  (a  good  example  for  Arab  pu- 
pils),  and  in  order  to  protect  tbem  from  the  barm  of  overload- 
ing  by  tbeir  vaults,  i.e.,  agajnst  flusbing,  tbey  enclosed 
tbem  at  top  and  bottom  ends  witb  métal  boops,  wbich  were  ornam- 
entally  treated.CCeirpare  S.  Sopbia  and  the  Churoh  cf  Vatopedi 
on  Mt.  Athos). 

Tbey  also  freouently  renounced  entire  sbafts  and  divided  tbe 
sbaft  into  2  or  3  drums  set  on  edge,  between  wbich  tbey  always 
inserted  drums  set  on  tbe  natural  bed  (ooippare  tbe  Cistern  of 
1000  columns  in  Oonstantinople)-  any  split  druirs  woula  be  firrr- 
ly  beld  by  tbe  inserted  drums. 

tfote  24,      See  Ohoiay,    A,      L* Art  de  Bâtir  chez   les   Byzantines, 
p.    116i    117,      Paris,    188S, 

In  order  to  produce  a  uniform  distribution  of  the  load  over 
tbe  dressed  surfaces,  the  Byzantines  set  their  heavily  loaded 
columns  on  sbeets  of  lead  of  about  1/2B  inch  tbickness. 
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The  use  of  lead  and  of  mortar  in  asblar  ooDstruction  is  to 
be  placed  in  tbe  later  impérial  period.  Only  tbe  small  bear- 
iDg  surfaces  of  tbe  drums  of  colomns  received  lead  plates, 
while  tbey  were  satisfied  by  placier  tbe  larder  surfaces  bet- 
ween  capital  and  iœpost  on  a  layer  of  mortar.  Tbe  danger  froœ 
tbe  sbeet  lead  consists  in  its  soueezing  out  under  a  very  œucb 
beavier  loadicg  of  the  column.  fo  pievent  tbis,  in  tbe  East 
iron  bands  are  still  plaèed  around  tbe  .loints  in  sejting  col- 
uinns,  wbereby  the  yielding  of  tbe  lead  is  avoided.  '  As  tbe 
instructors  once  did,  so  do  tbe  pupils  now  proceed. 

Mote  S5 ,      Compare  Choisy.    p.  7-5  -  77. 
40.   Arched  Construction. 

Like  tbe  walls,  tbe  arctie?  were  built  botb  of  catural  stone 
as  well  as  of  bricks.  Tbe  builaings  of  tbe  Arabs  (Hauran)  of 
tbe  time  of  the  acceptance  of  Islani  sbow  in  arcbeo  construct- 
ion tbe  undeniable  tendency  toward  tbe  labored,  sinoe  tie  préf- 
érence was  given  to  complicated  .lointings  in  préférence  to  the:- 
simple?  and  naturel.  A  œore  complicated  stone-cutting  cannot 
easily  be  found  tban  tbat  cf  aiany  asblar  arches  of  tbe  Hauran, 
tbat  date  from  tbe  first  era  of  tbe  Christian  cbronclogy.  Tbe 
reœark  by  Prisse  d'Avennes  (d.  171);  "stone-cutting  long  reni- 
ained  in  its  infancy  among  tbe  Arabs",  is  not  true  for  early 
Arab  structures. 

Tbe  Byzantines  likewise  did  not  drop  tbesc  subtleties  in 
stone-outting,  whicb  were  also  retained  by  Foman  architeots  of 
tbe  time  of  Diocletian  in  Dalmatia  (Spalato),  indeed  under 
Grecian  influence,  and  tbat  ire  meet  again  on  tbe  Toœb  of  Tbeod- 
oric  in  Ravenna. 

For  very  small  spans,  tbat  could  bave  been  better  covered  by 
a  straight  lintel,  aôd  could  bave  been  so,  as  usually  sbown  by 
tbe  dimensions  of  ad.iacent  stones,  resort  was  bad  to  tbe  plat- 
band  arcb  of  very  small  ashlars,  tbe   contact  surfaces  havjng 
wortbless  and  affccted  pro.lecticrs  and  recesses,  bard  to  eut 
and  fitted  with  difficulty,  and  an  imagined  connection  of  tbe 
voussoirs  togetber  witbout  tbe  aid  of  any  other  materials  was 
intended.   Rut  thèse  aff^ctedly  conetructed  l.intels  were  load- 
ed  in  very  few  cases;  we  everywbere  find  a  depressed  discharg- 
ing  arcb  built  above  them  (Fig.  26).  But  in  siany  cases,  tbis 
artificiel  construction  is  only  an  apparent  one:  it  œerely  ex- 
ists  as  a  œosaic  in  tbe  drawing  and  is  eut  out  of  thin  slabs, 
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eitber  set  before  or  above  a  simple  core  construction  of  tbe 
ordlnary  kind  witb  sœootb  adjacent  surfaces. 

Tbe  depressed  arcbes  were  soEfietimes  constructed  in  tbe  ordi- 
nary  simple  manner  of  voussoir  stones  witb  smootb  contact  sur- 
faces, sometiBies  witb  tbe  complicated  stepped  or  wavy  eut 
.joints  (F'ig.  36).  Tbe  very  affeotedly  wrougbt  jointings  are 
almost  always  merely  facings. 

Round  and  borsesboe  arcbes,  foiled  and  trefoil  arcbes,  usu- 
ally  sbow  tbe  plain  radial  jointing  in  asblar  work,  while  tbe 
olaer  structures  in  tbe  Hauran  exbibit  tbe  iDOst  complicated 
arrangements.   In  tbe  city  of  Sammet-el-Berdan,  Wetstein  (p. 
56)  found  depressed  arcbes  of  ^2.P   ft.  span,  made  of  coal 
black  asblars  of  tbe  country  stone  witb  tbe  jointing  sbown  in 
Pig.  2A   c. 

In  using  sinall  materials  or  bricks,  tbe  metbod  of  construct- 
ion W8S  èBployed,  tbat  we  bave  learced  to  recognize  ir  tbe 
late  Foman  period:  tbe  FoiTian  arcb  courses  on  intrados  and  ex- 
trados were  likewise  retained  among  tbe  Arabs  éti'tbe   first  ce- 
riod,  as  sbown  by  tbe  arcbes  cf  tbe  Mosoue  cf  Amr  in  Cairo. 
(Fig.  .?7).  Pointed  gable  arcbes  and  beads  of  nicbes  were  con- 
struoted  of  two  straight  arcbes  aburtjng  agaiost  eacb  otbcr. 
(Pig.  ?7). 

Simple  .iointing  was  aise  preferred  for  tbe  pojnted  arcb- 
Prisse  d'Avennes  (p.  173)  gives?  as  a  cbaracteristic  différence 
in  tbe  construction  witb  asblars,  tbat  tbe  eastern  pointed  arcb 
in  opposition  to  tbe  western  bas  a  keystone  comiDon  to  botb  si- 
des  of  tbe  arcb. (Fig.  28).   Tbis  may  be  true  in  tbe  valley  of 
tbe  Nile:  but  tbe  principle  niust  not  be  extended  over  tbe  ent- 
ire  fast:  for  tbe  beautifol  pointed  arcbes  of  tbe  N'osque  in 
Epbesus,  wrougbt  from  wbite  Biarble  (see  Fig.  ?F^),  do  not  bave 
tbe  coœœon  keystone.   It  is  likewise  wanting  in  tbe  keel  arcb. 
(Pig.  29).   Tberefore  the  conclusions  of  Prisse  d'Aiennes  con- 
cerning  tje  relations  of  tbe  eastern  and  western  pointed  arcb- 
es f ail.  "^ 

note  29,      Moreover    there  are  also  western   pointed   arches  with 
keyatonee,        / 

41.  Wooden  Ceilir^s. 

Tbe  simplest  wooden  ceilings  were  orlginsUy  constri^cted  in 
Arabia  and  in  Egypt  of  entire  or  solit  date  palm  trunks  and 
tbeir  leaf  stems,  over  wbicb  a  laper  of  loam  was  soread.  (Fig.?»";) . 
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Since  with  tbe  exception  of  tbe  doin  palm,  tbe  palm  trunks 
did  not  adinit  of  being  finely  dressed,  od  aecoiint  of  their 
coarse  structure,  tbeD  to  produoe  an  arganio  change  from  tbe 
cylindrioal  surfaces  of  tbe  palm  trunks  to  tbe  borizontsl  sur- 
faces of  tbe  oeiling  and  tbe  vertical  ones  of  tbe  walls, 
tbese  inust  at  least  be  partly  covered  by  boards.   In  tbe  lat- 
ter  case,  tbe  rectangular  portion  A  (Fig.  31)  and  tbe  upper 
part  B  of  tbe  beam  were  made  to  oonoeal  tbe  bollow  speces, 
Hbile  tbe  transition  from  tbe  rectangular  section  to  tbe 
round  one  (c)  wao  eased  off,  wbile  tbe  sufface  of  tbe  beaso  be- 
caiD€  again  visible  at  G. 

In  riober  ceilings,  botb  tbe  beams  and  tbe  intervais  bet- 
r^een  tbem  were  covered  by  ^wainscoting,  adorned  by  painting, 
carving  and  gilaing. 

Tbis  metbod  of  construction  «as  tbat  niost  common  for  tbe  ceil- 
ings of  tbe  ffiosques  and  tbe  state  apertffients  of  Arab  palaces. 
Tbus,  for  example,  in  tbe  Kouse  of  tbe  Gamal-ed-Din-es-Zabab. in 
Oairo,  two  plans  of  wbicb  are  given  under  d  (Figs.  20P,   209), 
tbe  Ka'ab  or  tbe  oricipal  apartnient  is  a  hall  very  long  in  pro- 
portion to  its  widtb  and  is^don&ed  in  its  mîddle  portion  (deno- 
ted  by  H  in  tbe  plan  of  tbe  upper  story),  wbile  tbe  Diwans  (b 
and  c)  on  tbe  rigbt  and  left  of  it  sbow  tbe  cejling  construct- 
ion bere  described.   Between  tbe  latter  and  tbe  mucb  bigber  dom- 
ical  construction  are  placed  DBassive  ïïàoden  consoles,  wbicb  end 
below  in  stalactites. (See  tbe  section  tbrougb  tbe  Ka'ab  in  Fig. 
207). 

Later,  wben  tbrougb  tbeir  relations  witb  tbe  Osmans,  tbe  well 
forested  provinces  of  Turkey  suDclieô  larger  timbers  for  great- 
er  widtbs  of  halls,  tbe  date  plan:  ttaniisb  and  tbe  casirg  of 
boards  were  abandoned,  but  tbe  old  form  of  plam  trunk  construct- 
ion was  retsined,  beinp  carved  on  tbe  timbers  ernDloyed. 

Mote  SO.      See  Bourooin,    d,    67^ 

Bourgom  gives  in  tbe  work  lentioned  below   tbe  plan  of  a 
ceiling  of  tbe  tinie  of  Kaitbey  and  détails  tbereof. 

^ote  SI,      Preeis  de    l'Art   Arab,    etc,      III,    Plate  6fy .      Paris, 
7889, 

The  11  supporting  beams  were  «nclosed  on  tbe  walls  by  a   mas- 
sive cavetto,  wbose  monotony  was  broken  by  angle  pièces  in  Stal- 
actites ending  below  m  an  Arab  lily  (l)  and  by  stalactite  cor- 
bels  (2  and  6):  an  inscription  frieze  covers  tbe  interspaces  of 
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tbe  oavetto  between  thèse  stalactite  motives. 

No.  ^   (F'i^.  ^2    ')   pepresents  a  modif icatloi  of  the   stalaob-' 
ite  corbel  in  the  oavei.  vO 'r  coin  the  sebil  of  the  Tomb-Mosque 

ïïote  S2,     Faeaimile  reproduction   therefrom. 

fhese-'^ëeani  ceilin^s  are  allied  to  the  coffer  oeilia^s  common 
in  tbe  entire  anoieat  worla. 

îbe  MosQue  of  Nafr-ibn-Kalauns  in  the  nitadel  at-  '  Gaipo  ex- 
bibits  much  a  oeilinj?  in  hexagonal  form  wifeh  a  beautifal  organ- 
ic  transition  of  its  angles  into  the  ornainentation  of  tne  nich- 
es of  tbe  stalactite  cornioe. 

To  a  latep  period  belongs  the  oeiling  oovered  wibh  boapds, 
soHie  panels  of  whioh  were  cUstinguished  by  low  doïoes. 

Reautifal  examples  of  the  this  system  of  oonstp action  are 
found  in  tbe  palatial  ppiïatecbousGs  of  the  Osmanic  period  at 
Oairo.  Stalactites  nailad  on  the  surtaoe  of  the  ceiling,  orn-  . 
aments  of  stucoo,  interrupted  rounds  and  perforatcd  boards,  sup- 
ply  the  éléments  of  tbe  docoration. 

Sucb  Works  rnake  an  attractive  gênerai  iicoression  witb  their 
richly  decorated  bands  and  with  their  stalactite  dômes  (Fig. 
^î^)  in  the  raised  parts  of  the  ka'ah:  but  unfor tunately,  a 
close  examination  bere  recalls  the  period  of  the  decadenoe  of 
Arab  art. 

Tbe  puins  of  the  Musaferchane  in  the  Ganaali.ie  quarter  at  Cai- 
po  œay  serve  as  an  example. 

4î?.   Stone  Beam  Oeilings. 

Stone  beam  ceiliags  remain,  a  cbaracteris tic  of  the  Hauran, 
poop  in  ifoods,  and  tne  coantpy  of  Yemen;  their  oons traction  was 
earliep  exolained   ,  and  référence  is  made  to  Obapter  1. 

Hôte   8^.  See  Part    II,    vol,    ?  (Art,    161,    v.    164:    Art,    184, 
p.    174):    al80  vol.    S,    afArt.    ô,    p,    9.5);    of    this   ïïandbooh, 
4.S.  î^asoiiry  Vaults. 

Vaults  were  bailt  of  asblars,  eut  stone,  bpicks,  and  also 
oast  in  gypsum,  the  stones  being  eitner  set  witnout  mortar  , 
(Haupan),  op  with  pozzulana  mortar  in  subterranean  vaults,  pe- 
placed  by  gypsum  mortar  in  vaults  above  tbe  ground.   Tiie  exécu- 
tion of  tbe  vaults  in  nowise  a  if  fers  fpom  the  procédure  coffiinon 
in  tbe  southepn  conauered  provinces  and  in  those  fuptber  noptb, 
befope  the  invasion  by  tbe  Arabs. 

Neaply  ail  fopms  of  vaults  known  to  the  Romans,  Byzantines, 
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Persians(SassaDians)  were  ].ikewis8  emplcyed  with  sli^ht  modifi- 
cations by  tbe  adhérents  of  Islam:  also  ail  visibly  pro.leotin^ 
ribs  were  suppressed  as  ir-  Roinan  architecture,  exoepting  tbose 
dofiîBs,  ïfhioh  are  imitations  of  S.  Sophia. 

Tbe  section^  of  the  vault  is  sornetimes  seiriiciroular,  and  it 
sometimes  assumes  ail  the  varieties  of  the  pointed  and  keel  arch 
or  of  the  horeeshoe  and  bulbous  forms. 

We  find  tunnel  vaults  freouently  brokcn  by  other  tunnel  vaults, 
witbout  tbis  bein^  reauired  by  the  plan. 

Tbe  cross  vault  suffsjped  a  transformation  in  ashlar  construc- 
tions by  a  peouliar  shape  of  the  keystone.   This  takes  an  octa^- 
onal  forrn  and  its  vertical  surfaces  are  closed  by  a  horizontal 
decorated  slab,  or  tney  are  crowned  by  a  small  ribbed  dôme  or 
one  ornamented  by  stalactites.   The  surfaces  cf  the  vault  are 
broken  to  correspond,  each  one  beinj?  subdivideâ  into  P   or  ^ 
surfaces  (Fif?s.  34,  85;  cross  vaults  in  thf^^  Okella  Kaitbey  at 
Cairo  and  in  the  Mosoue  at  Ephesus).  A  dwarf  dofue  witn  stalac- 
tites as  the  enclosiûg  form  is  shown  by  the  Mosouo  of  Barkook 
in  Cairo.  The  simple  form  of  the  cross  vault  with  cross-shapcd 
keystone  is  not  sxcluded  here.(Gonipare  Mosoue  of  Mohammed-el- 
Gauly  at  Cairo) . 

The  construction  of  a  limestone  dôme  of  17.71  ft.  span  frot 
the  Tomb  of  a  prinoess  of  Sultan  Ascbraf-^erisbai  (Pursbe^U  in 
Cairo  (1431  A.D.)  is  given  by  Fig.  36,  and  that  of  a  double» 
sbell  brick  dôme  with  a  wooden  Connecting  fraxicwork  frorn  the 
Mosoue  of  Mus.iid-i-Shah  in  Ispahan  (from  Coste,  Plates  1-1,  IB) 
may  be  seen  in  Fi5.  39. 

From  the  thèckness  of  the  -.talls  of  the  dômes,  definite  rules 
for  them  can  scarcely  be  deduced,  for  witn  abutments  of  eoual 
Stren^th,  it  is  someti.iîes  rûaie  very  considérable,  soiîieliiTt^s  ex- 
treiBely  sligbt,  for  examole.  only  bcUê   1B  inches  for  tnc  twc 
dômes  of  the  Tomb-Mosoue  of  Barkook.   The  depth  of  the  ribs  is 
generally  tue  sarne  from  the  sprincîincî  î.o  tne  keystone,  and  tbe 
masonry  behind  it  is  not  Dondcd  with  the  arch,  wbile  for  dômes, 
a  réduction  of  thèckness  towards  the  crown  sometimes  occurs. 
44.  Plaster  Vaults. 

Tbe  perforated  vaults  of  cast  plaster  are  cast  in  moulds 
made  of  Nile  mud  on  a  wooden  centerincî,  removed  irameàietely  aft- 
er  tbe  castin^,  so  that  ornaraents  of  the  interior  may  be  carved 
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and  worked  wbils  tbe  plasber  mass  is  stip  sof t. (Bxamples  of 
sucb  plastep  vaults  in  the  Mausoleum  of  Sbecb-el-Manani  (Pi^. 
40)  in  the  Rab-esob-Soharia  ouarter  in  Cairo  and  in  tbe  Batbs 
(see  Cbaoter  5  under  d)  at  Gairo.).  ^ 

4B.  Pendentives. 

Altbouéh  doises  on  oendentives  neve   commou  in  tbe  border  lands 
of  the  Arabs,  were  inventen  there,  and  tbe  mightéest  exanpiple 
in  tbe  Fast,  the  doine  of  S,  Sopbla,  already  stoom  comDlefce  100 
years  before  the  aopearance  of  Mohannmed,  tbe  ^^ohafn!fieàan  archit- 
ects  brou^bt  tbein  into  no  systee  of  j^eneral  construction,  bef- 
ore the  conauest  of  Byzantiiim.   They  freouently  returned  to  the 
most  priffiitive  solutions,  and  instead  of  pendentives  over  the 
angles,  they  olaced  beams  and  slabs  as  supports  of  the  polygon- 
al or  round  dômes,  as  in  the  ancient  structures  in  the  Hauran, 
(cofDpare  doraes  from  Obagga  and  Ezra  ),  or  they  placed  wall  ar- 
ches to  form  the  transition  from  the  scuare  te  tbe  polygon  as 
shown  by  Flg.  41   ,  the  cbapel  before  tbe  inihrab  of  the  Vosoue 
in  Gordo'/a,  or  the  Yausolcum  of  Sultan  Hassan  in  Gairo. 

note   35,      See   Part   II,    vol.    2,    (Fia.    151.    d.    17'/)    of    thts 
Randbook, 

ffote  S6.      FaosLintle  reproduction   from  AI  Iqemeine  Bauzei  tang. 
1856.    PI.    S3,    Fig.    1. 

Conncetion  of  Arch  witji  Pendentive. 

A  peouliar  connection  of  arobed  construction  with  the  peoden- 
tive  is  shown  by  various  buildings  of  the  Arab  Osraanic  period 
in  Gairo;  one  of  the  finest  exaTinl  :^,  et  tnis  is  presorvod  in 
the  hall  of  prayer  of  tiit:  Vedressa  of  Vchatriined-abn-Dahab  in 
Gairo. (Figs.  42  to  ■14). 

Hère  again  appear  the  arches  A,  omitted  in  the  stalactite 
period,  and  tbe  vaultni  niche  P  orc.iecting  bevond  the  f orner, 
yet  again  subdi^ided  in  trefoil  forni,  and  in  connection  with 
star-shaoed  oendentive  surfaces,  which  makc  the  transition 
downiflrards  into  the  vertical  -flalls  of  the  raonumsnt .   A  feA-  sta- 
lactites ornaînent  tns  upper  psrt  cf  ti;e  niche  anc  the  consoles 
supporting  tne  arch. 

îhe  transition  in  the  interior  of  tne  don-ie  froii  thf^  octagon 
to  tbe  sixteen-sided  drum  is  effected  by  spberical  pendentives 
D  of  projecting  stones  aiade  even  on  their  uoper  surfaces,  and 
which  support  tne  sixteen-sider  dru.Ti  of  tne  dorae  in  coinraon 
with  tbe  arches  theniselves.  (Fig.  4A) , 
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47,  Stalactites. 
Ppobably  not  before  the  end  of  the  12  th  oentury  A.D.(the 
stalactites  ooeurring  on  the  façade  of  the  Gam-el-AkmaF  fpora 
the  fipst  balf  of  the  1??  th  oeotury  are  the  eai'liest  in  Ej^ypt, 
in  OOP  opinion),  and  after  the  Arabs  had  lon^  since  beoome 
acouainted  with  the  vaulting  wifch  corbelled  stones  usual  ir/  In- 
dîa,  they  generally  abandoned  the  mode  of  transition  from  the 
walls  to  the  dôme  employed  by  Poinans  and  Byzantines,  by  raeans 
of  spbepical  pendentives  op  "by  niches  placed  in  the  four  angles, 
(P'i^.  11,  p. 18),  and  peplaced  them  by  copbelled  stone  courses, 
and  perhaps  as  a  rerainiscence  of  the  earlier  niches,  thèse  were 
decorated  by  small  niches  of  différent  sections  set  side  by 
side  Tîith  an  occasional  oban<?e  of  axes.(Fi^.46) .   By  repititicn 
of  so  many  motives  placed  beside  and  over  each  other  was  opodu- 
oed  a  inonotonous  forni  of  pendentive,  that  .^enerally  ended  in  a 
cipcle  of  niches  extending  entirely  around  the  drutn.CF'i^.  46). 
To  pelieve  this  (nonotony,  niches  of  différent  sections,  of  seg- 
mentai, seraicipoulap,  elliotical,  ppisniatio,  op  foliated  fopra, 
wepe  employed.  The  surfaces  of  the  niches  were  usuaily  covered 
by  opnaments  (Fi^.  47  à,  and  their  recesses  were  sometimes  clo- 
sed  by  tbin  perforated  olates.fFi^.  1?0).   But  to  oroàuce  luope 
vapiety  and  deeoer  shades  in  the  forrrs  of  pendentives,  usuaily 
Dlaoed  hi.^h  up  and  not  well  li^bted,  several  niches  were  ^rou- 
ped  at  the  upper  end  of  the  pendentive,  developin^  downîîard  in- 
to  a  console,  so  that  eitber  the  base  wall  with  or  without  open- 
ings  for  li^ht  (Figs.  -^7  to  50)  appeared  betyfeen  them,  op  ar\ 
entire  dwarf  dôme  was  inserted.   îhus  the  beginnings  of  tce 
vault  op  extended  ribs  but  oartially  laid  on  tne  surfaces  of 
the  pendentives,  so  that  supface  ornaT,ents  were  visibledrid.BO); 
the  others  were  suspended  in  the  free  space  and  conferred  on 
the  entipe  design  the  name  of  stalactite,  wbile  they  were  àési^- 
nated  by  the  name  of  "njoapnag"  in  the  Arabie  languags.   Tnv^  latf- 
tep  apoellation  raust  indeed  hâve  ^ï^.esnt   icicles,  from  wbioh  one 
Hould  be  justified  in  ooncludinp.  that  thèse  forms  orieiuated 
in  a  countpy,  where  ice  was  known.   Since  a  certain  kind  of  si?.- 
lactites  is  called  "raoarnas  Halebi  (of  Aleoco),  it  would  Derbacs 
be  oermissible,  so  long  as  this  view  is  not  ocoosed  by  facts, 
to  assume  Syria  to  be  the  native  countcy  of  stalactites.   Tbls 
branch  of  art  received  its  bighest  developrcent  in  SDain.fSee 
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Works  on  the  Alhainbra) . 

Ifvte  S7 ,     Faoatmile  revroductton  from  Bourgoin,    J,     Preots 
de   l'Art  Arabe,    Plate  5P.,      Paris,    1889  et   seq. 

In  the  sarae  manner  as  on  the  pendentives,  stalactites  lere 
treated  on  horizontal  or  concentrioally  arrangea  cornices  and 
on  the  oorbellings  of  minarets  (F'ips.  B3,  63);  capitale  and  con- 
soles are  also  oovered  by  thefn.   We  give  examples  of  cornices 
in  Figs.  ^"f   and  f?3,  witb  that  of  the  Mosoue  of  Bibans-el-Khaiat 
(Guderiye  at  oai^^o)  a^^d  that  of  the  Sebil  of  Kaitbey  (Salibeh 
auarter  tbere),  as  well  as  one  such  from  Oonstantinotie,  belon^- 
ing  to  the  Osmanic  period  (Pig.  52)« 

The  material  of  stalactites  is  stone  on  the  façades  of  the 
monuments  in  Oairo;  yet  ^ypsum  is  not  excluded.   But  ^ypsura  pré- 
dominâtes in  the  sculptures  of  E^yptian  interiors,  as  in  most 
other  provinces  of  the  naliphate.   Of  such  exeouted  in  terra 
ootta,  we  hâve  seen  only  those  in  Broussa,  also  including  their 
existence  in  Persia, 

Thse  m^à.Q   of  wood  are  .éeneraliy  found  in  the  nuimbars,  kurses 
or  bay-windows  and  marouises,  in  ceiling  constructions  i.'î  inoso- 
ues  and  secular  buildings. 

Put  stalactites  of  wood  are  only  in  the  rar^st  instano^^s  car- 
ved  from  solid  blocks,  they  far  more  freouently  consist  of  sep- 
arate  prismatic  bars  with  anfJ.les  reirov-'^d  -i^nd  fastened  to^ether 
by  glue  and  nails  (Pi^.  54).   The  reason  for  this  treatment  in- 
deed  chiefly  resulted  from  the  cost  of  iar^e  blocks  of  wood, 
from  the  oonvenienoe  of  oriental  workers  in  wood,  frono  the  prim- 
itive fornus  of  their  tools,  as  well  as  from  the  fact,  tbat  the 
durability  of  this  ccnblnation  in  a  mild  cliinate  could  not  be 
oriticized. 

48.   Wooden  Dômes. 

As  a  uniaue  exarople  of  a  dôme  built  of  wood  in  the  earllest 
period  should  be  mentioned  the  octagonal  dôme  of  sojcewhat  more 
than  6B.6  ft.  aiameter  over  the  Dôme  of  the  Rock  (Mosoue  of  0- 
mar)  at  Jerusale.iî.   It  fej^l  in  the  year  1016  and  was  again  re- 
built  in  the  year  1.022. 

note  39,      An    illustration  of   this  structure    is   publishei    in 
Vogue,    M,    De,      Le   Temple  de .  Jérusalem,    etc.      Paris,    18Ô'5 , 

A   wooden  dôme  of  48.9  ft.  diameter  internally  on  the  ^.86  ft. 
thick  wâlls  of  tne  Mausoleum  was  built  by  the  niother  of  Sultan 


Kamel  in  tbe   18  th   century  A.D.  over  the  îomb  of  the  IiDara 
Schaffer  near  Gairo,  probably  after  tbe  fall  of  the  masonry 
dôme.   It  is  exteraally  covered  with  lead  and  is  internally 
lined  with  orname»teà  boarâs. 

Sraaller  timber-arob  doises,  conirnonly  of  pritsitive  construct- 
ion, are  found  in  the  oeilings  before  the  kibiahs  of  the  roosa- 
ues  and  over  tbe  durkab  of  the  Kaab  in  secular  buildings.  (F'i^. 
207). 

49.  Tie-Beams  of  Arcades  and  7aults. 

The  olosely  oonneoted  tyoe  of  plan  sbowa  by  the  great  vaulted  ! 
buildings  of  the  Romans,  in  wbich  the  most  resistinf?  leaDs-^were 
found  in  the  arranjïement  of  the  plan  of  the  building'  ,  were  al- 
ready  abandoned  by  the  Byzantines.   Rut  this  freedom  inade  oth- 
er  oreoautions  for  stability  neoessary,  and  we  find  in  the  more 
varied  and  bolder  placin^  of  the  columns  conoectea  by  arches, 
and  wbere  great  vaults  rest  on  weak  piers,  the  thrust  of  arches 
and  vaults  is  frsouently  no  longer  resisted  by  massive  masonry: 
it  was  sought  freauently  to  neutralise  this  by  dirsctly  insert- 
ing  ïïooden  or  iron  ties.(?'igs.  BR,  Bp). 

J^ote  40,      See   Part   II,    Vol,    2   (Art.    90.  p,    107)    of    this   Hand- 
book, 

'Ihe  visible  ties  firsl  ocourred  as  a  ^'structural  innovation" 
among  tbe  Byzantines  and  were  retained  by  their  pupils,  the 
raore  nervous  and  careful  Arabs.   Tbey  were  .iust  as  necessary 
for  the  arcades  of  the  mosoues  extendinf?  in  lon.f?  lines,  as  for 
Byzantine  colonnades  and  arcades,  and  their  further  purpose  of 
supportinfî  the  lamps  of  the  mosques  by  han^in^  thèse  from  them. 
became  a  chief  use,  or  rather  a  utllization  of  a  structural  1  y 
necessary  élément  for  the  purposes  of  décoration. 

Tbese  ties  (or  tie-rods)  consist  in  both  Byzantine  and  Arab 

architecture,  of  wooden  beanis  inserted  in  tne  masonry  of  the 

piers:  but  fcbey  were  also  (nade  of  iron  (as  in  the  aisle  of  S. 

Sophia).  still  wood  remains  the  fnost  common  material.   Tn  tne 

bujldin5?s  on  Mt.  Athos,  two  or  three  sucn  wooden  beams  are  in- 

t  h  F 
serted  above  each  other  in  arcades,  in  ornnr  to  obtain  a  more 

secure  longitudinal  tie  between  tbe  walls  with  nuraercus  onen- 
in^s.(Fitf.  58,  right).  / 

Greater  stiffness  is  proauceâ  by  insertin^  vriâe  clanks  at 
th©  spinging  of  the  arches,  as  found  in  S.  Dimitri  in  Thessa- 
lonica.(Fi^.  BB,  left). 
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In  tunnel  vaults,  an  effective  tie  was  obtained  by  a  séries 
of  longitudinal  wooden  beams  laid  in  the  external  walls  ottithe 
ri^ht  and  left  of  the  vault  and  connected  to^ether  by  trans- 
verse beams. (Pi^.  59). 

For  cross  vaults  and  àomes  on  pendentives,  the  wooden  tie-beams 
were  plaoed  at  the  bei^bt  of  the  irnposts  or  somewhat  bi^her, 
and  in  the  latter  even  the  pendentives  were  connected  i^^ether 
by  diagonal  ties,  as  in  the  Basilica  at  Pbiladelpbia  (Asia), 
where  the  tie-beams  at  the  bei^ht  of  the  imposts  form  a  frame- 
work  of  bearas  13  3/4  to  15  3/4  incbes  thick,  and  diagonal  ties 
were  employed  as  a  superfluous  précaution. (Fig.  60). 

For  dômes  on  drums,  the  walls  of  the  drum  were  tieâ  togcther 
by  wooden  ties  forming  Dolygons,  thèse  ties  extending  through 
the  raiddle  of  the  Windows  in  the  drum.   Several  of  thèse  are 
indeed  arranged  above  each  other  in  the  dornes  on  Mt.  Athos. 
The  ties  always  pass  through  the  centres  of  the  openings; 
wberever  an  ooening  occurred  in  the  solid  masonry,  a  tie  was 
put  through  it,  even  if  it  only  remained  until  the  mortar  had 
bardened. 

At  the  tinie  of  the  Ottoman  invasion,  thèse  wooden  tie-beams 
were  suppressed  and  iron  ties  bec^ime  asual  and  were  always  leffc 
visible.   Thus  are   .  the  vaults  of  the  great  mosoues  held  in 
constantinoDle,  and  thèse  properly  illustrate  the  remirlsoences 
of  Byzantine  arohitecture. 

A  distinction  was  m^de  between  fFoodon  tie-beams  only  refrain- 
ing  temporarily  and  those  inserteô  Dermaûently  in  the  struct- 
ure.  The  latter  were  generally  carved,  covered  by  ornaments, 
and  tbey  bave  remained  until  our  time.  îne  function  of  thèse 
tie-beams  was  also  freoueQtly  to  orevent  the  yielding  of  large 
arches,  bet/reen  whicb  smaller  ones  were  inserted,  i.e.,  they 
were  affected  by  compression,  and  in  other  woras,  they  served 
as  *'struts.''(Fig.  59).   The  finest  exaraple,  most  intercsting 
in  the  history  of  art,  of  such  carved  tie-beams  in  Fgypt  is 
found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Fatimide  ¥osQue  of  Saleh-Telay  at 
Cairo.(Fig.  61). 

The  prématuré  removal,  or  in  the  given  case,  the  removal  of 
the  struts  tbrougbout  freouently  becomes  fatal.   Fresh  m?.son- 
ry  is  thereby  distorted,  se  that  one  was  often  coniDeLLed  in 
great  haste  to  replace  the  wooden  tie-beams  removed  by  carcfully 
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oonoected  iron  tie-rods.  îhe  resuit  was  that  architects  in  the 
foliowinjg  centuries  seldoiii  dared  to  ereot  vaults  without  visi- 
ble ties. 

BO.  -Joinery. 

Conoernifli?  .ioinepy  in  gênerai  amonj?  the  oeoples  of  Ts^am,  it 
may  be  said,  tbat  in  the  aDoient  monuments  and  in  modem  pract- 
ice  is  found  the  endeavor  to  avoid  difficult  jointings  in  wood. 
They  sought  substitutes  for  thèse  by  nailing  on  opismattc  wood- 
en  parts  and  by  usinj?  iron  and  brass  bands  and  oorners  (Fi^s. 
53,  62,  6.3  ').   Yet  we  already  find  dovetail  joints  on  fciie  tie= 
bearas  of  the  piers  of  the  Mosoue  of  Abn-ibn-Tulun  and  in  the 
fratne  pièces  of  the  oldest  Karaari.le  in  Cairo. 

Kote   4P,,      Faoaimile  reproduction  from   Bourgoin*  a   Preois  de 
l*Art   Arabe.    I,    Plates    ÎS,     16,    Baris,      18S9   et   aeg, 

Vote  43,      Same  morh:    Plates    11,    13,    16, 
51.   Roofs. 

In  Syria  (Hauran)  and  in  the  country  of  Yemon,  the  Arabs  con- 
structed  their  roofs  of  a  coatin^  laid  on  the  horizontal  stone 
beaîûs  of  the  ceiling  of  the  upoeroiost  s  tory,  so  tnat  a  te  i  race 
roof  resulted. 

In  Persia  (as  in  some  oacts  of  S.  Italy),  the  lascnry  dciûe  is 
coversd  by  stacco  and  forms  tbc  rccf. 

In  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  the  -.Talls  of  the  d^elling  of  the 

fellah  are  raade  of  Nile  irud,  and  the  roof  consists  of  palm 

/\.â 

trunks  and  the  leaf  stsms,  wbich  are  covered  by  corn  stalks  or 
a  coatin??  of  Nile  mud. 

ffote  44,    Oorn    is   Dura    in   Arabie, 

On  the  buildin.f^s  of  ihc   Alhatiibra,  there  ca.Tie  into  use  the  an- 
tioue  flat  and  concave  tiles,  still  comraon  e7erywhere  in  the 
South,  Hith  variegated  glazed  tiles  for  covering  the  ao.iies( anses) . 

F'or  houses  of  masonry  with  livin,^  rooms  vaulted  or  SDânned  by 
stone  beaiBS,  this  roode  of  roofing'  was  extended  to  the  rcGiîs  of 
the  unper  story,  and  thcir  ceilins  vaults  are  leveled  ud  «xter- 
nally  and  also  fom  the  roof,  accordiné  to  antioue  custoiB.   îhe 
proteoting  roof  above  thetu,  niade  of  wood  and  covered  wit'j  tiles, 
was  so  FDUch  iess  reauired,  since  it  was  preferrea  to  utilize 
the  flat  masonry  roof  as  a  terrace. 

In  Soarin,  in  the  Ralkan  peninsula,  and  in  otner  oountries,  in 
»hich  a  certain  abundance  of  wcods  «as  still  available,  recourse 
was  bad  to  the  ancient  ifooden  roof  as  well  as  to  the  coverinf^ 
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with  the  antique  flat  and  concave  tiles,  in  this  following  tbe 
rules  of  the  Byzantine  instructors.  As  a  opotection  fpom  the 
sun's  pays  and  the  wintep  pains,  the  poofs  were  tnade  to  DPO.Iect 
far  beyond  the  faces  of  the  walls  (Figs.  64  to  67),  the  poof 
surfaces  being  sometimes  nearly  hopizcctal,  sornetimes  steeper, 
freouently  pising  at  an  an^le  less  than  30*  to  40**,  sometiiïies 
plane,  and  sometimes  built  in  thf^  forin  of  a  keel  arob.   In  oub- 
lie buildings,  visible  tpusses  were  constructed  (not  concealed 
by  an  intepposed  horizontal  wooden  ceilin}?),  an  exaicDls  of 
whioh  bas  been  given  in  Fif?.  T-.   (pcof  truss  and  ceilin,?^  od  the 
aislss  in  the  Mosque  cf  Gordova).  Othep  allied  constructions 
ap0  presepved  fop  us  in  tbe  Oathedr?!  of  Monreale  and  in  tbe 
Obapel  Palatine  in  PalerTio'^. 

f/ote  4S,      See  Hittorf   and   Zanth,    Architecture   Moderne  de    la 
Sicile,    etc.      Plates   45,    46,    69,    68,    70,    9U    Faria,    1826-3$, 

/i  beautiful  ex^.Tiple  is  also  éiven  by  thp  roof  truss  of  the 
little  MosQue  of  S.  Felioe  di  Xatipa^  ,  in  whioh  the  olane 
poof  surfaces  ha/je  been  reolaced  by  cupved  ones.  (Fig.  B4). 

}iote  47,      See   Mothes,    0,      Eaulexi  kon.      S   rd   edit,:    uol.S. 
Fips,    9.C97,    2098,    p.    <97ç.  Leipzig  and   Berlin.       1876, 

The  rafters  are  closely  sefc  usually  en  Ihes?^  poof  trussss, 
are  coveped  by  capvin^  and  oainting,  ana  togetber  rvith  tr2  dup- 
lins  fopffl  narpovT  coffers,  likewise  docorat-d  by  carvinf?.,  -3I- 
•.lays  picked  out  by  painting  in  dark  colops.   In  this  case,  the 
poof  bas  a  oolys^onal  ( tpaoezoidal)  ropra,  .ioined  by  a  continuo- 
us  Dlate  at  the  end  of  each  tie-bearn. 

In  othep  cases,  the  SDaco  i?;  subdividsd  also  by  bc^vy  nuplins 
pestin^  on  tbe  fables  of  the  cross  walls,  supuopted  by  wooden 
caps  and  consoles,  the  rafters  pesfcin^  on  them,  whicb  to^ether 
with  the  sheathiné  always  ppoduces  richly  capved  ?rià  bpightly 
painted  internai  ceilind  surfaces. 
52.  Oopnice  on  Pafteps. 

The  stroof^ly  ppo.iecoin^  poof  surfaces  mentioned,  or  oornice 
ppo.iections,  ei  the»;  consif^t  of  ovephandinti  rafters  suoDorted  ty 
Durlins,  plates  and  posts,  or  besides  tne  large  rafters  of  the 
poof,  sfnaller  ppojectini?  canulevers  are  inserteô  (Ki^:s.  6^,  cf, 
67).,  a  System  of  constpuction  especiaily  peculiar  to  SDaDisQ= 
Apab  buildings,  and  when  capved  and  painted  in  this  olace,  all- 
ow  the  infrervenin^  star-shâpça  canels  to  be  cooveni  r^n  tly  Sfic-u. 
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A  oarvecl  boaud  frieze  extends  beneath  them  along  the  wall  and 
deep  oorbels  are  plaoeâ  beneath  tbe  tie-beamr  and  at  the  angles. 

The  dimensions  of  the  projection  of  tbe  wooden  cornice  or 
pro.lectin^  roof  are  also  sometimes  arran^ed  in  accordance  with 
tbe  bei/^ht  of  the  rooms  of  the  story  next  bensath,  wben  the  ext- 
ernal  window  shutters  open  oatwards,  extendin^  to  the  edée  of 
the  oornice  wben  they  are  open,  to  which  tbey  are  fastened  by 
bolts.(ïïig.  QB) ,     Instead  of  visible  rafters,  we  find  esoeoially 
on  Osmanic  buildings  the  orciection  of  the  roof  sheathed  over 
borizontally,  the  surface  of  this  sheathin.t?  being  àecorateà  by 
ornainents.CFii^.  69). 

53.  Stairoases. 

We  bave  no  knowled^e  of  .grand  stairoase  desiéns  in  Arab  art. 
The  ffloSQues  are  ohiefly  arrangea  in  a  single  ôround  story  rais- 
ed  above  the  grouna,  and  they  hâve  before  tbeir  principal  por- 
tai a  stairoase  in  one  or  fcwo  flip'hts  with  a  simple  balustrade 
of  solid  or  oerforated  marble  slabs.(Fig.  70).   The  ascent  is 
^enerally  guarded  by  doors  as  a  precautioi  against  unclean  anj-  . 
mais. 

Tn  the  palaces,  the  stairways  leading  to  the  cbief  apartiaents 
of  the  Harem  are  mostly-  of  snaal  i  width  in  proportion  to  the  di- 
mensions of  the  roofns,  and  the  balustrades  are  usually  of  wood. 
The  stairoase  hall  itself  is  usually  simply  decorated,  this  be- 
ing  limited  to  the  ceilings  of  the  différent  flights  and  to  no- 
saics  in  white  and  black  stone. 

The  stairways  at  the  entrance  and  to  the  sfcories  ohiefly  con- 
sist  of  stone  steps,  with  or-  without  mouldings,  wnicb  either  ex- 
tend  bet»een  the  masonry  walls  or,  as  in  the  buildinj^s  of  the 
Haupan,  are  open  along  one  side  (Figs.  71,  72);  or  tbey  are  con- 
struoted  of  thin  liniestone  slsbs  on  flat  arches  with  limostone 
tile  ceilings  extending  but  little  into  the  raasonry  (Fig.  73). 
Tbe  fii^bts  are  broken  by  similarly  constructed  walking  soaces, 
which  are  often  inade  auit?  large.   Gypsutri  is  liKewise  errcloyea 
hère  for  the  ir,asonry  and  for  setting. 

Instead  of  stairs  with  steps,  tnere  are  also  inclined  planes 
with  inserted  and  sli^htly  projecting  cleats.(Fig.  70 . 

54.  Windows  and  Fixtures. 

The  window  openin^s  are  secured  by  latticcs  of  ?;ooa,  broaze, 
or  iron.  or  by  slabs  of  stone  or  plaster  of  oaris.  The  lower 
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windoïï  openin^s  of  a  mosoue  are  usually  filled  with  reelallio 
lattices,  whiie  tbose  of  seoular  buildings  hâve  lattices  of 
turned  beechwood.'  but  those  of  the  upoer  stories  and  their  oro- 
.lecfcing  bay-isindous  hâve  lattices  and  traceries. 

The  use  of  perforated  and  ornainented  stone  slabs  for  closing 
Windows,  as  in  the  Hauran  or  as  in  Byzantine  art,  is  rarsr  in 
E^yot  and  is  only  usual  for  the  snialler  window  openiogs.   They 
are  ouite  oommon  in  India  under  the  r)ame   of  ".lalis". 

perforated  lattices  of  stone  or  plastep  of  paris  are  already 
found  early  airong  tne  MobaniîTieâan  races,  the  oldest  being  per- 
haps  an  opening  for  light  besiôe  the  portai  of  tne  Mosoue  of 
Oordova.   Hère  occur  Qreek  forms  and  intersections  in  the  lat- 
tioe  bands,  like  those  on  the  niarbls  lattices  of  S.  Apollo  Nu- 
ovo  in  Ravsnna.   We  likewise  already  find  in  S.  Vitale  and  in 
the  Cathedral  tnere  inierlaoing  bands  on  ornaments,  wbich  later 
played  a  great  part,  when  develooed  in  the  Arabian  style;  ex- 
cept  tbet  the  filling  ornament  is  there  Byzantine.  Therefore 
no  doubt  remains,  that  we  bave  to  seek  hère  the  prototype  for 
the  Arabian  lattices,  even  if  this  recçiveâ  z   substantiai  trans- 
formation by  translation  into  the  conjolex  forrr;  cf  interlacing. 
y/e  find  their  systeir;  already  developed  in  ths  earliest  cxamples 
of  this  style,  in  tbose  of  the  Mosoue  Tulua,  whicb  frcm  their 
surroundinps  indeed  beione  to  tne  era  of  tho  foundin.^  of  the 
building  (Figs.  76,  77),  and  indeed  irostly  in  such  a  ir.annar, 
that  it  was  but  a  slight  advaace  to  ornament  the  openines  of 
the  lattices  with  thin  sheets  of  colored  glass,  thereby  orodu- 
oing  a  kind  of  tracery.   Tne  severely  geometrical  fornis  of  the 
tracery  were  later  abandoned,  and  thèse  were  replaced  by  défi- 
nite  forfDS  of  olant  ornament  (Fit?.  7R)^of  cypress,  of  pinks  in 
a  pot,  fanoiful  structures,  bands  of  inscriptions,  etc.   To 
produoe  thera,  fraœes  of  wooi  1  1/4  to  1  F/P  jnches  thick  were 
.ioined  by  dovetails  al;  the  anf^les,  ana  In  then:  wss  cast  a  sLsb 
of  plaster  of  oaris  of  the  size  of  the  oceninv  and  1  1/4  to 
1  ^/8   inchôs  thick,  the  oeslred  omaiEsn  tation  belng  carved  on 
the  surface  before  tbe  plaster  han  completely  hardened.  tr.e  per- 
forations being  then  covered  by  glass  sheets  (Fip-,  7^).  bence 
the  perforations  were  bevelsd  off  by  strongly  raised  kai;ari.1es 
according  to  tne   point  of  view  of  tbe  observer  standing  insiac 
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(Fig.  78),  so  that  the  colored  design  of  tbe  ornament  next  tbe 
exterior  would  not  be  ooooealed  by  the  plaster  traoery.  At  an 
earlier  epocb,  wben  the  traoery  had  larger  perforations  and  it 
was  almost  exolusively  executed  in  geometrioal  forms,  as  for 
exaroDle  on  the  Tomb  of  Bibars  in  the  G^amali.ie  in  Oairo  of  tbe 
13  th  century  A.D.,  this. oharaf ering  was  unknown.   Hère  bars  a- 
bout  1/4  inoh  wide  are  left  between  the  geojnetrical  forms  of 
tbe  traoery  eut  in  the  plaster  slab,  on  wbiob  the  polyobroinatio 
sheets  of  ^lass  are  fixed  at  rigbt  angles  te  the  bars  by  means 
of  plaster  ribs  b  (Fi^.  79),  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of 
the  glass. 

Thèse  enclosures  ai-e  proj^ected  frorn  external  in.lury  by  net. 
tin^is  of  oopper  wire  of  the  form  given  below.(Pig.  80). 

Doubtless  window  ooenings  were  earliest  filled  by  lattices  r 
of  Hooden  strips  (Fig.  81,  k),  behind  whioh  were  wooàen  shutt- 
ers  of  the  simplest  kind.   Frained  lattices  later  oarae  into  use, 
freouently  with  moulded  bars,  whose  forms  and  ,ioinings  indica- 
te  a  .Japanese  or  Ohinese  oritfin.(Fi^.  83,  n,  o,  p,  o). 

The  lattices  of  turaed  beechwood  (Fi^s,  81,  a,  b,  c,  o,  f,  i, 
m:  Fi^.  85),  cail.ed  "loushrabiyeh"  '  «' by  Furooeans  cannot  be  old- 
er  than  the  second  'V^ameluke  dynasty,  as  for  ex.?mple  tbose  on 
the  grille  of  the  Tonib  in  tne  Moristan  Kalaun,  those  on  différ- 
ent division  walls  in  the  Mosque  Fl-Azhar,  and  on  some  pièces 
preserved  in  the  Arab  Museuro  in  Csiro.  Therefore  tbe.  forms  of 
lattices  sbown  in  Fig.  82  must  be  older. 

Note  49,      The  name  of   "muahrabtyeh"   ia  fopmed  from   the  Arabie 
mord   '^acharab^ Cdrink) ,      Clay  ueasels   for  cooling  water  for  drin- 
king  were  uaually   oiaeed   behind    the    lattieea.      The  natiue  name 
in  Egypt   ia   ^'ehart" , 

They  found  very  oxtecsive  enipioyient  in  the  openin^s  of  tne 
pro.ieotions  in  the  upoer  stories  of  secular  buildings  in  Oairo, 
and  tbey  largely  contributed  to  give  the  street  that  ceculiar 
cbaracter,  still  exbibited  by  the  olaer  portions  of  the  city. 
(F'ig.  IB). 

In  finer  works  of  this  kind  for  the  décoration  of  the  intern- 
ai arrangements,  ivory,  ebony,  and  motber-of-pearl  were  used. 

The  true  Arabian  bronze  and  iron  grilles  for  mosoues,  "sebils", 
and  the  better  secular  buildings,  werR  aarîe  of  round  longitudi- 
nal and  transverse  rods  1  to  1   6/8  incbes  diameter,  and  they 
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form  a  réguler  reetàB^tiiiar  grille  witb  openings  about  V  7/8  in- 
obes  sQuare  with  square  oieèes  at  tbeir  intersections,  havini?. 
corners  full  or  beveled  off,  or  also  heralspberes  wfaose  surface 
is  sometimes  smootb,  sometimes  chased  (Sebil  Kaitbey,  Salibele 
Quarter  in  Oairo),  wbile  tbe  grilles  of  tbe  Osmanio  period  most- 
ly  exbibit  notuork  forras,  which  alreaay  exist  in  Byzantine  art. 

Wbether  tbe  nietallic  grilles  belong  to  mosaues,  sebils,  or  to 
secular  buildings,  tbey  usually  bave  tbe  sbutters  mentioned 
with  wooden  lattices. 
55.  Doors. 

In  tbe  richer  treabment  of  a  baildinf?,  tbe  sbutters  are  freq- 
uently  deccrated  by  panellng  witii  inserteô  panels  or  engraved 
bronze  plates  as  for  doors»  tbe  lattc-r  were  freouently  constr- 
ucted  of  artistic  panelwork  of  tbe  inost  varied  ana  costly  woods, 
with  rlchly  inlaid  designs:  tbe  sniall  and  usually  polygonal  pan- 
els are  overlaid  witb  ivory,  ebony,  and  motber-of-pearl.  wbile 
tbe  bands  forming  geometrica]  ornament  sbow  delicately  profiled 
fliculdings.  An  example  of  a  door  witbout  any  ornairiÊnted  parts 
or  any  nietallic  fittings  is  given  in  Figs.  8?,  ^^ /  ^ 

Mote  60.      Â,fter>  Bourgoin.      les  Arts  Arabes,    etc.    Paris.    1888- 
1870. 

Sucb  doors  arr-  found,  wbose  externol  surfaces  are  parti  ail  y 
or  entjrely  covei-ed  with  trass  plates  on  wbich  ricbly  ornenent- 
ed  bronze  olates  S/16  to  3/8  incb  tbick  arc  fastened  ty  nails 
witb  fanciful  cbiseled  beads.  Tbe  upper  and  lower  canels  exbib- 
it broad  ornamental  inscripiicns  enclosed  by  oerfor^'^ted  tands, 
wbile  in  tbe  mjddle  one  is  inserted  a  s^eometrical  arabesoue  or 
an  elongated  triedallion,  ending  in  free  forirs  T/itb  convertionel- 
ized  lilies. 

Tbere  are  flnally  \o  be  irientioned  tbe  doors  in  Cairo  covered 
by  iron  bands  and  iron  nails,  ?.nd  wbich  were  rstecially  coir.iiiop, 
wben  tbe  Vamelukes  used  to  figbt  in  tbeir  feuds  in  tbe  streets 
of  Cairo.  Bwen  in  tbese  works,  tbe  Arabs  did  not  lack  taste, 
for  tbey  represented  artistic  interlaced  designs  by  a  tbougbt- 
ful  combination  of  naiJs  witb  wide  beads  of  polygonal  sbape  on 
tbe  surface  of  tbe  door. 

AU  décorations  of  tbe  leaves  of  tbe  door  are  treated  as  sur- 
face ornanient'  tbe  sole  pro.lecting  ornament  is  formed  by  tbe 
knocker,  wbose  form  is  sbown  by  Fig.  86^°,  tcgetber  witb  cert- 
ain perforated  ornanients,  and  lastly  tbe  cbiseled  nail  beads. 
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The  finest  of  sucb  doors  is  found  in  the  entrance  door  of  tbe 
Moayed  Mosaue,  tbougb  taken  froin  tbe  Mosoue  of  Hassan. 

ïïote  50»      Bourgoin,    Freois  de   l*Art  Arabe,      Paris,    1689, 
Faite  44, 

The  two  metbods  of  décoration  mentioned,  inlaid  panelic^  and 
métal  overlays  frequently  occ/ur  to^ether  on  tbe  same  door.  wben 
tbe  métal  overlay  is  on  tbe  exterior. 

Tbe  wooden  bar,  wbich  suoDlies  tbe  place  of  a  look,  is  fast- 
ened  by  small  slidin^  pièces  of  «Sir^.  It  can  be  opened  only 
by  making  a  pièce  of  wood  witb  correspondinf;  projecting  wires 
for  raisiné'  thèse  bits  of  wire  (Fi^.  B7).  Thèse  were  freouert- 
ly  ornamented  by  costly  inlaid  work. 

The  lower  wooden  an^le  pi?ots  shown  in  Yip^,   83  and  84  were 
frequently  replaced  on  heavy  entrance  doors  by  icon  ones  of 
conical  forn.,  welded  to  heavy  an^le  bands  nailed  on  the  corner, 
extendin^  into  a  métal  step  inserteô  in  tbe  tbresbold. 

The  iron  bolts  found  in  F^ypt  nearly  ail  bad  the  primitive 
form  shown  in  Fig.  BS, 

L'i^bter  leaves  of  doors,  particularly  tbosc  for  the  numerous 
cupboards,  were  usually  hun^  with  pairs  of  nails  witb  .ioined 
eyes  (Fig.  ?-?^)   instead  of  witb  binées.  Otberwise  they  are  like 
tbe  antique  Roman  métal  fixtures  still  rare! y  found  in  Palerir.o 
and  Pompeii. 

Some  overlaid  bands  of  rlch  exécution  in  bronz.e  witb  silver 
inlays  eppear  in  tbe  fastenings  of  Koran  cbests  of  Bitte  Kbaw- 
and-el-Paraka  and  of  Sultan  Ghuri,  tbe  fornier  bein^  in  délicate 
inlays,  tbe  latter  covered  witb  en^raved  bron?e  plates(Fip:.P9) . 

Id  Egyot  are  likewiw  found  costly  examples  of  fastenin^s  in 
wrou^bt  silver  on  doors,  lettices,  and  tombs,  especially  of 
venerated  sbeiks. 

56.  Reatin^. 

The  warmiDfi  of  the  rooms  (so  far  as  reouirtd  by  tbe  puipcse 
of  the  building  or  fcy  tbe  climate)  was  parti  y  done  in  tbe  Fcir- 
an  way  (compare  Faths  of  Mohammed  II  in  Const?nt5Dcple)  or  in 
a  spécial  manner,  explained  in  connection  with  the  Arabian 
Bàtbs  in  F^ypt. 

57.  Ploors. 

Ploors  of  ail  the  better  buildings  were  composed  cf  moseic 
of  small  pièces  of  marble;  tbis  was  introduced  by  the  Ey^anti- 
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Byzantines,  as  indicateâ  by  tbe  Arabie  name^'Fseisissa  "(Sée 

exainples  of  marble  inosaics  on  p.  1  «nà  in  Art.  88,  p.  ?B). 

note  58,      Àcoording   to  Faireabadi* 8  dietionory'i'El   Sueseis^ 
issa^      The  ehort  u  mas  apparently  dropped    later,    after   the 
Greek  mephoaie,    einee  many    technical   expressions  of   the  Arabie 
language  are  derived  from   the  Grée  fa, 
58.  Wall  Surfaces. 

As  âmon^  the  Byzantines,  t.he  wall  surfacpfî  were  likewise  eov- 
ered  by  mosaics,  by  marbel  slabs,  or  tbey  were  ornamented  by 
brigbtly  colored  faïence  tiles,  or  tbey  were  simply  plasteted 
in  ordinery  buildings. 

Tbe  oldest  Arabian  faience  tiles  witb  Cnfic  inscripticEs  are 
of  very  sirall  di.tiensior'E,  for  tbey  are  only  sbout  4  incbes  in 
len^tb.  Tbeir  ornaments  are  in  sli^ht  relief. 

Tbe  walls  of  livin^  rooms  were  covered  by  tbe  Arabs  also  witb 
paper  in  brigbt  oolors,  on  wbicb  were  fastened  perforated  arab- 
esques or  inscriptîsns. 
P9.   Polycbroîïiy. 

As  ttï€  case  ?)itb  ail  oriental  races  (F'trpscans,  Greeks,  Fers- 
ians,  Ffîyptians,  etc.),  tbe  art  testes  of  tbe  Arabs  preferred 
polycbromatic  to  colorless  arcbi tecture.   Tbe  subdivision  of 
tbe  oolors  is  always  arrani^ed  by  tbem  witn  iriuch  taste  and  tecn- 
nical  skill.   Tbe  upper  surfaces  of  ail  tbe  walls  of  tbe  Albarr- 
bra  were  once  covered  wjtfa  ^leairinf;  colors:  tbe  seirie  is  true 
of  tbe  external  walls  cf  most  mosoues. 

Tbe  more  prominent  polycbroniy  of  kinds  of  marble  of  brj^bt 
colors,  witb  natural  and  artificial  stones  of  many  colors. 
witb  a  freouently  bard  alternation  of  colors  in  tbe  courses, 
(black  and  wbite,  red  and  wbite),  witb  tbe  colored  faience, etc. 
of  tbe  Byzantines  and  Fersians,  were  always  preferred  in  tbe 
art  of  Islam. 

Tbe  colors  cbiefly  employed  by  tbe  Arabs  in  F0pt  in  tbeir 
décorations  were  red,  blue,  and  yellow  (^old).'  but  tbey  also 
used  ^reen,  wbite  (silver),  and  also  otber  seccndnry  tones  of 

color. 
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Owen  Jones   bas  sbown  tbat  only  tbree  colors,  blue,  yellow 

(gold)  and  red  were  employed  in  tbe  Alhambra  (witb  tbe  except- 
ion of  tbe  faience  tiles  on  tbe  lower  part  of  tbe  walls).  The 
tones  were  separated  by  wbite  outlines  or  bands,  o^  by  tbe 
sbadows  of  tbe  skilfully  wrouj^bt  ornamentation. 
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}fote  58,      See  Jones,    Owen,      Grammar  of  Ornament,    p.    '^^  of 
German  édition,     London  d  Leipt^ig»      1865, 

Le  Bon  '      believes  thst  tbe  wbite  marble  sbafts  were  $îilcled, 
since  tbeir  wbite  cclor  would   bave  destroyed   tbe  barmony  of  tbe 
riob  Hia^ic  of  tbe  colors. 

%ote  64,      In  La  Givi  lization   des  Arabes,    p,    578,    Parie,    1884, 

0 

The  otber  colors  found  in  tbe  Albambra: —  green,  brown  and 
purple,  acoordinH  to  Owen  Jones,  are  derived  from  an  alternat- 
ion  of  orif^inally  metallic  cclorB  (blue  in  green),  and  from 
mistaken  restorations  by  tbe  Spaniards  at  différent  times. 

60.  Skill  in  Art  in  otber  Dorrains. 

Tbe  artistic  skill  of  tbe  Arabs  in  tbe  makin^i  of  furniture, 
in  tbe  production  of  costly  fabrios  and  carpets,  in  carving 
wocd  (on  pro.jeotin^;  comices  on  roofs  or  on  balustrades  of  ter- 
races,  ffbicb  reoalls  allied  work  on  tbe  Swâss  and  Tyroîese  bou- 
ses), in  ^.ildin^.  and  enamelin^.  ^lass  (lamps  of  inosques),  in 
tbe  making  of  state  and  service  weapons  (damasoened  ïïcrk?., 
will  be  merely  intimated  bere. 

61.  Value  of  tbe  Execution. 

It  bas  freouently  been  ob.iected  to  tbe  V^ohaînfïiedf.n  buildinçrs, 
tbat  tbey  were  not  solldly  constructed;  but  tbis  js  not  gener- 
ally  true.  Certain  buildirfî,s,  amonf^  wbicb  arc  cbiefly  dwell- 
in^s,  were  certainly  not  better  built  by  tbe  Arabs,  but  ^ener- 
ally  worse  tban  otbers,  yet  wbere  tbey  judj^ed  it  necesssry, 
tbey  constructed  tbem  se  well,  tbat  in  spite  of  defectjve  main- 
tenance, many  of  tbem  by  an  a^e  of  800  to  1000  years  make  this 
ob;iection  erroneous. 

Wbat  tbe  Arabs  did  net  understand,  and  ?<bich  seems  to  be  a 
oharaoteristic  of  tbe  Semetic  races,  is  tbe  expert  maintenance 
of  tbeir  arcbitectural  monuments.  Yet  tbis  may  also  in  many 
cases  be  caused  by  tbe  freouent  cl:anfé:e  of  dynasties.   Abat  did 
it  concern  tbe  nen  «Bârper.  jf  tbe  works  of  tbe  ruler  over- 
tbrown  by  bim  fell  dcwnî  Re  could  cnly  désire  tbis!   To  tbis 
Wâs  added  a  superstition  tbat  tbe  perfoct  ccmpJrticn  cf  a  buil- 
ding indicated  tbe  near  end  of  tbe  monarcb. 
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ChaDter  4.  Architectura]  Fortns. 
82,     Architectui'Ol  Styles. 
It  is  self-evident  tbat  the  architectural  forms  are  Dot  tbe 
saine  in  ail  the  MobamnicdaD  countries,  and  aise  that  thèse  àià 
not  continue  the  sairie  durinf-î  the  lapse  of  time.  We  muet  div- 
ide  tbeni  in  aocordance  with  the  architectural  styles  and  sub- 
divide  thein  again  accôrdin^;  to  the  various  provinces.  From 
the  présent  condition  of  our  l<nowledge  of  the  architecture  of 
the  adhérents  of  Islam,  accordin^  to  the  précèdent  of  De  %%^^^ 
we  may  assume  the  followin^  groupin^î  with  their  subdivisions, 
as  well  as  their  séquence. 

^ote  515,      Same  ffor'k,      p.    -5-97. 

1.  The  Aratjc  style  beforc  Mohamii.ed,  so  far  little  studied, 
comprlsinp?  the  moiâments  in  the  province  of  Yemen  an6  those  of 
the  ancient  Arabjan  kinpdcm  of  Syrie,  for  exsHiple,  the  build- 
ings of  the  Gbassanides. 

2.  The  Byzantine  -  Arabie  style  extends  throuf(hout  the  coun- 
tries  next  mentioned  and  oocurs  in  the  chief  buildings  hère  in- 
dice t  éd. 

a.  In  Syria,  the  Vosque  of  Omar  in  Jerusfîlerî^  and  the  Preai 
Vosnue  in  Damascus. 

b.  In  Ffîypt,  the  N'osque  of  ïuîun  in  nairo.' 

ffote  56.      Of    the   Mosque   of  Ârnrou,    mereiyt§ome    portions   of   tfie 
enolosinp  walls   of   the   older   period,    some   antique  marble  col- 
umns,    and   remains  of   the  anoient   wood   earvings  now  exist, 

c.  In  Africs,  the  f^reat  f/osoue  4n  Cairwan  and  some  old 
mosques  iu  Al};fiers. 

d.  In  Sioily,  the  morurrients  precfdin&:  the  Norman  conquest 
and  the  Palaces  of  Ziaa  and  Cuba  in  Palermo. 

e.  In  Spain,  the  î/csoue  in  Cordova  and  the  monuments  in 
Toledo  before  the  end  cf  the  10  th  century. 

^.     The  Durc  Arabie  ?tyle  develoced  itself  steadily  fron  r.he 
10  th  to  the  1?  th  century  end  attained  Its  highest  dep:ree  of 
comoleteness: — 

a.  In  F^ypt,  in  the  N'osoue  of  Faitbey  in  Caire. 

b.  In  Spain,  it  is  found  in  the  best  presorved  typical 
monuments  in  Seville  and  Granada. 

4.  The  mixed  Arabie  style  ori^'ingted  in  Soain,  Fersia  and 
iDoia,  where  it  combintd  Arabie  foins  with  éléments  fron/ 
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Christian  architecture,  from  the  architecture  of  the  Persians 
and  lîiDdoos,  belonging  to  the  oerioû  before  the  two  peoples 
last  mentioned  had  accepted  the  religion  cf  Tslain. 

a.  The  Spanisb-Arabic  style  appeared  when  the  Obristiacs 
recoDQuered  Spain,  and  macy  ffionumeDts  in  Toledo  bear  its  spéc- 
ial characteristics. 

b.  The  Jewish-Arabic  style  came  into  existence  in  the  syna- 
gogues of  the  Spanish  Jews.   Some  cf  thèse  buildings  in  Toledo 
owe  tbeir  présent  existence  to  the  fact,  tbat  tbey  were  trans- 
formed  into  churches.(S.  Maria  la  Blanca,  FI  Transite,  etc.  in 
Toledo). 

0.  The  Persian-Arabic  style  chiefly  appears  in  the  mosâues 
in  Ispahan. 

d.  The  Indian-Arabic  style  developed  itself  ffiost  beautif- 
ully  in  the  Hionumental  Gateway  of  Allab-ed-OJD  and  on  the  Tttple 
of  Benderabund, 

e.  The  Indian-Persian  style  or  î/ongol  style  of  India  occurs 
in  the  Palace  of  the  Great  Mugul  and  in  many  Hiosques.  Its  monu- 
ments indeed  exbibit  a  peculiar  style,  yet  without  real  origin- 
ality.  The  foreign,  i.e.,  adopted  éléments  are  rather  .loined 
together,  tban  worked  over.  —  To  thèse  is  also  to  be  added: — 

6.   The  architectural  style  of  the  Osmanic  period,  wbich  coiri- 
prises  the  monuments,  wbich  originated  under  the  influence  of 
S.  Sophia  in  ^onstantinoble,  and  which  still  prevails  there  at 
présent. 

63.   External  ITall  Surfaces. 

The  external  wall  surfaces  of  the  buildings  are  slmost  inva- 
riably  smooth;  projections  rarely  break  the  monotonous  extern- 
al architecture:  no  effective  distiBction  o^  the  stories  by  a 
varied  treetment  or  by  thé  mode  of  dressing  portions  of  the 
wall,  or  of  its  éléments  is  attempted;  no  animation  of  the  wall 
surfaces  by  columns  or  pilasters  is  to  be  found;  at  most  are 
there  smooth  pro.lecting  masses  of  the  wall,  arrangea  like  but- 
tresses,  and  wbich  subdivide  the  surfaces,  as  for  example,  on 
the  Southern  external  side  of  the  M^osque  in  Cordova,  on  the 
façades  of  the  hfosques  of  Bibars  in  Cairo  end  in  Khanka,  as 
well  as  free  columns  in  the  loggias  of  the  Sébile,  or  single 
columns  set  in  the  angles  of  the  monuments. 

Y-et  a  décoration  of  the  surfaces  is  sought  and  executed  by 
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Tet  a  décoration  of  tbe  surfaces  is  sought  and  executed  b: 
courses  of  stODes  of  différent  colors,  by  an  affeoted  joint- 
Ing  of  tbe  facing  of  tbe  upper  surfaces  of  tbe  walls,  tbat 
makes  tbeni  appear  as  if  covered  by  a  carpet  or  tapestry  patt- 
ern  (as  for  exaiple,  on  tbe  Sebil  Abd-er-Fahniun-Kathuda  in 
Cairo),  by  tbe  addition  of  raised  or  sunken  bands  (fîilt  ?), 
and  by  tbe  use  of  raised  or  polycbromatic  mcsaic  arabesques. 
Favorites  in  Spain  were  made  of  small  natural  or  artificial 
stones  composin?,  relief  patterns,  wbich  like  a  network  covered 
tbe  wall  surfaces  (interlacfd  circuler  and  polygonal  forsis)  as 
surface  ornamentation,  and  lastly  of  tbe  addition  of  tbe  so« 
called  dentil  or  string-courses,  of  wbicb  tbe  Tower  of  S.  M"ig- 
uel  and  tbe  apse  of  tbe  Catbedral  of  tbe  Seo  in  Saragossa  ex- 
hibit  ricb  and  obarmini?  examples. 

The  external  walls  vere  seldom  rest  on  an  effectively  ex- 
pressed  base;  no  plintb  forrns  tbe  transition  from  tbe  founda- 
tion  iriasonry  to  tbe  walls  of  tbe  story:  in  Fgypt,  Spain  and 
Persia,  effective  plintbs  on  tbe  walls  belon^.  witb  rarities. 

In  Sicilian  monuments  (Ziza  in  Palermo),  blind  arcades  oc- 
cur  as  bold  sufface  ornamentation,  and  in  addition  tbereto, 
tbe  séparation  of  tbe  stories  by  borizontal  bands  on  tbe  ext- 
erior  is  well  and  skilfully  expressed. 

The  coverin^  of  tbe  external  walls  witb  bri^btly  colored 
and  glazed  terracctta,  common  in  Fersia  and  otber  countries, 
bas  already  been  menlioned, 

64,  Oornices  and  Battlements. 

String-courses,  bands,  and  Bouldings  separating  tbe  stories, 
are  not  usual;  tbey  were  employed  on  tbe  Ziza  iv   Palermo  as 
plain  and  sligbtly  pro.lecting  bands-  in  Saragossa  (Tower  of  S. 
Nfiguel),  tbey  rest  on  console-like  pro,)ecting  courses  of  bricks 

Boldly  projecting  main  oornices,  tbat  produce  a  proper  crown- 
ing  of  tbe  edèfîoe,  were  not  generally  common:  men  were  usual- 
ly  satisfied  witb  a  simple  aod  sligbtly  projecting  string* 
course,  above  wbicb  rise  tbe  characteristic  battlements,  tbet 
are  sometimes  merely  as  if  for  fortification,  sometimes'are 
purely  décorative  in  fanciful  forms,  are  ligbt  and  gracefully 
treated  and  form  tbe  parapet  for  tbe  terrace  roof.  If  tbe  wall 
surfaces  are  animated  by  buttress  or  tower-like  projetions 
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tbe  battlement  cornioe  is  acoorâinf^Jy  carried  aroucd  the  pro.i- 
eotioDS,  as  on  tbe  VTosque  in  Oordova,  wbere  tbe  plain  œouiaed 
bands  are  doubled,  i.e.,  are  arrangea  in  two  séries  above  eacb 
otber,  and  they  produoe  a  good  ending.{Fig.  90). 

The  angles  are  sometiroes  crowned  witb  balf  battlements  or  by 
flow.ers,  oorved  to  fit  tbe  angle  of  tbe  wall,  or  pi«ï-lilre  ad- 
ditions intercept  tbe  course  of  tbe  battlements  at  tbese  places. 

65.  Water  Spouts  and  Drips. 

Water-spouts  are  cbiefly  6f  simple  form  and  lack  attistic  de- 
velopment,  as  shown  by  tbe  adejacent  examples  from  the  Gateway 
Bab-el-Mitualli  and  tbe  Mosque  Nfalakeh-Scf ia  in  Caire. (Figs. 
93,  94). 

Tbe  same  form  of  discharge  pipe  also  occurs  on  tbe  drinking 
fountains,  sometlies  in  form  of  a  oonventionalized  lion's  bead, 
as  near  tbe  Bab-el-Wezir  in  Cairo. 

66.  Overbang  of  Stories. 

On  narrow  streets  and  to  increase  tbe  are?,  of  the  building 
in  tbe  npperstories,  an  overbang  of  the  stories  also  occurred 
in  Arab  cities,  forming  corbels  of  tbe  adjacent  artistic  forms, 
(Fig.  92),  tbat  bed  to  receive  tbe  front  wal] . 

Inserted  wooden  beams  tben  transmîtted  tbe  greatei  portion 
of  tbe  load  to  the  transverse  walls.CFig.  9B). 

Only  portions  of  the  façade  overbung  like  bay-windows.  tbese 
extending  througb  one  or  more  stories. 

Tbe  ground  story  supports  the  upper  stories  and  is  generally 
œoDumentally  treated  witb  vaulted  ceilings. 
6V.  Out-off  angles. 

At  the  intersections  of  narrow  streets,  tbe  angles  of  tbe 
ground  story  were  usually  eut  off  by  a  plane,  to  obtain  more 
space  for  street  traffic.  Most  solutions  of  this  problem  are 
charactesistic  and  beautiful,  as  shown  by  Figs.  96,  97. 

Acute  angles  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  building  were  there- 
fore  avoided.  so  tbat  reentrant  angles  with  inserted  columns 
came  into  use,  a  beautiful  example  of  which  is  given  in  Fig. 
98,  an  architectural  work  in  wbich  also  appears  in  use  a  boîd 
stalactite  main  cornice  and  a  regular  alternaticn  of  the  ash- 
lars  witb  bands  of  anotber  col  or  with  ornamented  surfaces  of 
some  ashlars. 
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68.  Wooden  Ornamentation. 
Of  tbe  form  development  of  wooden  pro.iecting  roofs  and  comi- 
ces witb  pro.iectiDg  boards  witb  samed  ornamentation,  F'igs.  99 
and  100  afford  notable  exainples.  We  find  tbis  graceful  décora- 
tion on  tbe  Sebils  and  tbe  angles  of  bouses,  already  referred 
to  in  Art.  B.  Narrow  wooden  boards  are  set  side  by  side,  eut 
witb  fanciful  outlines  and  employed  as  suspended  ornamentation, 

like  lambrequins  (notcbed  fabrics). 

lorms  .  ^     ,   T.  •-!  j  •  ^ 
Tbe  ?fest  is  able  to  sbow  tbe  saine  on  its  wooden  buildings 

under  like  conditions.  To  Wbom  can  tbe  rigbt  of  earliest  use 

be  ascribed?  Tbese  must  be  regarded  as  similar  results,  tbat 

originated  independently  froni  eacb  otber  in  différent  countries 

from  some  peculiarities  of  tbe  materials  and  tbe  kind  of  ornain- 

entation  resulting  tberefrom. 

69.  Dooriays  end  Portais. 

Tbe  wall  surfaces  are  anîmfiied  and  pierced  by  doorweys,  Win- 
dows, nicbes,  and  bay-windows.  We  find  tbese  witb  severe  regu- 
larity  in  tbe  Palaces  Zise  and  Cuba  at  Palerirto  and  in  tbe  mos- 
ques,  witb  usually  more  freedom  in  bouses,  wbose  exteriors  are 
scarcely  wortby  of  mention  in  respect  to  arcbitecture. 

Spécial  empbasis  was  laid  on  an  arcbi tectural  ricb  treatment 
of  tbe  cbief  entrance  doorways,  in  accordsnce  witb  ancjert  cus- 
toiD-  on  tbe  mosnues,  tbese  often  fcrm  tbe  most  important  orna- 
mental  portions  of  tbe  entlre  arcbj tectural  desigr. (Flg.  101). 

Tbe  openinf-;  is  a  vertical  rectangle,  borizcntal  or  arobed  at 
top.  Wben  rectangular,  tbe  lintel  is  eitber  composed  of  a 
stone  beam  reèieved  by  an  arcb,  its  face  ricbly  decorated  by 
skilful  ornaient  (P'ig.  102)  enclosed  by  s  band,  or  it  consists 
of  a  horizontal  arcb,  witb  tbe  previously  neentioned  artistic 
jointing,  eitber  real  or  raerely  imitated  by  veneering.  Tbe 
transfer  cf  tbe  panel  ornament  to  tbe  llctel  If,  an  inncvatior 
in  form,  opposed  te  its  former  division  into  bands.  or  treat- 
ment.excluding  ornament  from  tbis  architectural  member. 

Tbe  forms  of  arches  employed  are  eitber  tbe  Byzantine  round 
and  boBsesboe  arches  or  the  new  pointed  and  ogee  arches,  foil 

and  trefoil  arches, 
r 

Tbe  notais  are  freouently  arraneed  in  the  form  of  rectangul- 
ar  nicbes,  in  wbose  rear  wall  is  found  tbe  entrance  doorway, 
wbile  tbe  niche  terminâtes  above  with  stalactites  and  smal/ 
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dômes. (Figs.  104  to  107  from  tbe  east  Dortsl  of  V^osque  Kesun 

ài  Oairo) . 

Tbe  arched   top  was  again   frequentiy  squared   by  an   architrave, 
and   for  decorating  tbe  spandrels  of   tbe  arcb,    instead   of  cost- 
lier  mafble  mosaic,    an   inlay  of  a  resinous   and   rapidly  barden- 
in^;  composition  was  employed;    tbe  ornament  wes  sunk  in   tbe 
stone  to  a  moderate  deptb  and  tbe  composition  was  tben  filled 
into  tbe  incisions  wbile  bot  and   tben  polisbed,    beinf{  in  diff- 
érent colors,    especially   blaok,    red   and   blue. 

Tbe  voussoirs,    as  for  borlsontal  lintels,    frequently   bad   tbe- 
ir  external   surfaces  ornanifntrd   by   skilful   decoretiéns.     On 
tbe  doorways  of  tbe  Mosque   of  Cordova,    on   botb   tbe  straif^bt  and 
horsesboe  arches,    tbe  voussoirs  are  sli  decorrited   in  tbis  mar- 
ner,   and   tbe  spandrels  are  likeiise  filled   by   sculptured   orna- 
lents. 

On  tbe  ffiibrab  of   tbis  mosque,    ail  eut  stones  of  tbe  borsoshce 
areb  are  covered   by  small   ornanients  on   alternctely   li^;bt  and  d 
dark  ^rounds. 

This  ornamentation  of   tbe  voussoirs  is  an   innovation  peculitir 
to   tbe  Arabs,    wbicb  distinctly   breaks  witb   tbe   trsdition.'ïl   ar- 
cbivolt  menibers   (tbe  curved   arcbitrave   of   tbe  ancient  pecples). 
To  many.    tbis  treattnent  of   tbe  voussoirs  niay  appear  more   estb- 
eticelly  correct,    tban   tbet  of   antioue   art. 
70.     i^indov^s   and   Nicbes. 

Wbat  bas  been   said   tben  likewise  applies   to  tbe  Windows  and 
nicbes;    exceptin£{  tlat  a  rrultitude  of  fancifully   treated   forBis 
appear  in   tbeir  upper  part,    and   whicii   are  preferably  applied 
to  tbe  openin^s  and  niclses  cf   tbe  irinarets   and   miffibars   of  tbe 
mosques.CFigs.   10P  to  11?). 

Oircular  and   bexagcnal  Windows  witi    very   ricb  borôers  ocour 
(Figs.   l^^,    114),    as  (SD'tit    ''osquo  cf   Far-r^fn   at  Gairo,    Frp^.   9^.' 

k'ote  fyfi,      The   monument   général  ly    known   as    the   Vosove  of  Has- 
san   ie   a   Medresseh. (Sofiool ) . 

The   ^roupii)^  of   Windows   jr   twcs  or  threes  witb   th-?   a.dàition 
of  round   openings   and   tbe   arrar freinent  of   rrany   similar  forrs   le 
forri)  a  wbole  was  already   eniployed   in  early   builriirfis,   but   witi: 
especiaJ   préférence  in  Spanisb-^rab  and   Jewisb-Arab  structures. 
Tbe  development  of   tbese  proceeds  frcn    tbe   sijnplest  conccivablc 
to   tbe  richest  fanciful    fcrKs,    tbe  interposcd   supports  and   waJIs 
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are  sometiHies  plain  wall  pi  ers,    sometiffies  artistically  wrougiit 
ooluEnDS.(ç'ig.   114).     With  référence  to  tbe  various   architectu- 
ral  Systems,    tbe  riohest  forms  are  shown  by  Figs.   ^^6,   117. 

fiches  are  rectan^ular   (Fig.   120),    segmentai,    or  semicircul- 
ar  in  plan,    in   tbe  last  case  being  likewise  covereâ  by   a  round 
arch'    tbe  spherical   surface   is  tben  covered  by   marble  mosaic, 
or  by   a  shell-  as  in  Syri an-Poirian   buildings,    as   exeouted   in  tbe 
most  charming  aianner   in   tbe  kiblah  of  tbe  !/ausoleuir!  of   tbe  Mo- 
ristan  of   Kalaun   at  Caire.     The  cylindrical   surface   is  tbere 
covered   fey  a  zigzag  pattern  of  inlays  of  motber-cf-pearl,   yel- 
low,    red,    blue,    and   black  marbles,    the  delicately   grocved   siiell 
w.itb   its  lobed   edge  being  îTiade  of  wbite  marble,    wbiob  rests  on 
a  curved   architrave,    that  is  supporte ô   by   small   white  marble 
columns. 

Tbe  closing  of  dcors   and   Windows   by   glazt-^ct   perforated   slabs 
of   gynsup,    lattices,    turned   lattices,    or  wooden  leaves  witb  or 
wlthout  œetal   fastenings,    woodei»   sbutters,    tbeir  fastenings 
and   forms,    bave  already   been  treated   ir   a  preceoing  Cbapter   , 
((Arts.   54,   55)   and   everything  necessary   bas  been   explained  and 
shown. ^ïï^ig.   75  et  seq.). 

71.     Bay-windows   and   Falconies. 

Bay-windows  are  eesily   built  on  couses,    are  fjooder   structurée 
resting  on  corbels,    whose  acoearance  is  shown  in   the  strcet 
View   in  Fig.   15.     9f   the  highest  interest   on  the  bay-windows 
are  the  already  mention ed   turned   lattices   previously   rek>î»esent- 
ed,    as  well   as  the  ornaments  of  eut  boards  on  the  cornicf.s. 

At  the  City   gâtes  ano  on   fortresses,    thèse  are  massively  con- 
structed   of  stone,    and   they   ferm  projecting  structures  resting 
on   heavy   stone  corbels,    witb   blind   arches,    slit-like  «indows, 
battlements   and   watei—spouts. 

The  Gâte  of   tbe  Sun   in  Toledo.    the  Tower  of  Relem   in   Portug- 
al,   the  Hcazar  in   Segovia,    chiefly   buildings  in  Spanish-arab 
style,    are   to  be  cited   as   examples.     ^  chaiacle ristic  example 
of  a  minaret  balcony   is  given   in  Fig.   119. 
75:.     Fret;  Supports. 

While  the  columns,    piers,    and   other  free  supports  are  cspec- 
iûlly  characteristic  in   ail   styVes   in  their  development  of  form 
this  cannot   be  said   of   tbe  Arabian.    at  least  durirg  tiie  firM 
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oerituiy.     There  was  found   in  Syria  anâ  Egypt  too  much  availa- 
ble  Bîgyptian,   GreciaD   and  Foman  materials,    and   tbey  âlsdainecl 
to  give  to  tbe  colunins  spécial  forins  in   harircDy  with  tiie  otb- 
er  arolûtecture.     Tbus  Hioet  arcades  of   tbe  mosques  of  ail  cit- 
ies  exbibit  beside  eacb  otber.sbafts  and  capitals  of  cclwmns 
of   ail   forins  and   eras  of  precedinp:  art  perlods   (compare,    for 
example,    Fi^s.   65   and  56;    a  misunderstood   Byzantine  capital 
with  naasks  and   an  Ârab  stalactite  capital).     Wbatever  novel 
was  added,   was  frequcntly   brougbt  ready  irou^ht  froni  foreijfîû 
countries  (Carrara  and   tbe  island   of  Marirora),    or  men  were  sat- 
isfieû  in  tbeir  own  country   to  change  tbe  antique  Composite 
capitals  in  tbeir  détails,    only   seekinp:  spécial   forms  for  tbe 
ornamentation  of   tbe  iriibi-ab. 
7î^.     Goluir,n£. 

Tbe  triple  division   of   tbe  coluffin   into   base,    sbaft   and  cap- 
ital  is  not  always  retained:    for  tbe  first   is  often  wanlinf{, 
(colurrns  of  tbe  M'osque   in  Cordova),    or  stunteô   antique  members 
were  employed   for  them. 

Peculiat,    tbou^b  not  strictly   beautiful    forms  are  sbown   by 
tbe  expanded,    trumnet-like  bases  of   tbe  colurrns  of   tbe  Albam- 
bra  (Fil?..   121)   and   otber  specinens  found    jr   tbe  Arab  K^nseuir; 
at  Cairo.(Fi?,s.   12/î.   1,?b). 

When   taken   from  antique  builoin^'s,    tbe  sbafts  bave  tbe  re- 
finements  usual   at  tbat   tiir.e,    but  tiiey   are  otherwise  fcrnied 
as  undiniinisbed,    slender  ff.einbers  witbout  entasis,    wbose  ratio 
of  diameter  to  beifjbt  is   in  many  cases  1    to  If^   (includinj; 
base  and  capital,    tbus  far   exceedinfi  antique  proportions. 

Surfaces  of  tbe  sbafts  are  f;enerally  plain:    y  et  tbe  belical 
late  Roman  flûtes   reirain   îr   use   (corrparc  tbe  external    angle 
colamns  of  tbe  ^/osque  of   Hassan    ir  Cairo),    and    tbe  vertical 
flûtes  witb  oblique  changes  likewise  occur,(Ç'ig.   IPS) ,     Spir- 
ally  twisted   fluted   coluinns  are  likewise  to  be  found   in   build- 
ings in   Teberan   (Persia). 

Besides  tbe  already  irentioned   stalactite  capitals,    tbere  are 
indeed   tbe  Albarrbra  capitals,    wbicb  possess  siost  stronPily   tbe 
characteristics  of   tb^^style.      As   a  basai   forir,,    tbe  Ryzartirip' 
impost-block  capital     '    recurs  in   tbem.    to  wbi.cb  is   added   a 
slenderer  extension  witb   tbick  leates.     Tbe  p.voulcS   r.r:ck  rrou]> 
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neok  mouldings  are  aleo  cbaracterÎBtic,  recalling  turned  work 
in  their  forme,  as  well  as  an  old  Bîgyptian  form  of  colaîP.n. 

(Pigs.  1?.?..  ns). 

ffote  &S^      See  Salzenberg,    ff .      Altefirietilehe  BaudenJimale 
Constan.tinopele  vom  5   bis   IP  Jarhhundert,    Berlin^    7f?.55. 

The  capital   everyvjhere  aocompanles  tlie  adoption  of  the  strorig- 
ly  antique  entabiature  nientioDeci,    j.e..    tbe  Byzantine  iinpost, 
wliich  for  si  entier  coluirns  makes  possible  a  broader  impost.of 
the  aroh,    or  for  this  reason   twp  coluirns  are  coupled   together 
and   one  iropost  stone  covers  botb   (Ç'ip;.   \?A) , 

Entwined  oolurnss,    like  those  shown  by   tiie  period   of  the  Cos- 
mati  and   by   Renaissance-  architecture,    are  also   to  bo  found,    es- 
pecially  on   tbe  oratory   of  Oinar   in    Mie  \'osû.ue  Fl-4cLsa  and   in 
the  ^'osque  Gama-Abu-Ghf.l  3  e-al-?ukari  at   the  foot   of   the  fifitad- 
el   in  Gairo. 

7^.     Piers. 

"Hq  find   Piers  of  square,    rectan^uJai,    and   octagonal   section, 
supporting  a  boriaontal    entabiature  or  as   supports  of   arches, 
They  are  usually  coniposed   of  base,    shaft  and  capital,    and   Figs. 
127,   128,    give  turc  exaniples  of   their  forms   (an   Arab-egyptian 
and   an   Indian  for  oomparison) .     Flspecially   beautiful   is  tbe 
treatiïient  of   the  rectangular  pier  with   the  small   columns  at 
the  angles  of  the  rosque  of   ?ulun  in  Gairo.  (î^ip;.   1).      Richly 
developed,    with  cloarly   expressed   capital   and  ornarrerted   surf- 
ace of   the  shaft.    are   the  square  piers  of   the  Grcat  f/osque  in 
Damascus. 

Slender  octagocal  piers  with  higb  and  heavy-beaded  stalact- 
ite capitale  passing  into  the  ronnd  forin,  the  surfaces  of  the 
shafts  adorned  by  Blnt^ii.f.d  lires  and  also  ,nu  leave.  painted 
ID  colors.  are  to  be  found  in  the  ppj.,ces  of  Ispahan  fr  . 
.irror-pavilion  there.  the  Piers  arou.d  .  .eter  basir  ..,[.  ',, 
1  ons  spouting  .ater.  rocallir,;  the  colu.ns  of  the  Port^l^  of 
rtalian   Romanesque  churches.  '  ""^ 

Palace  of  Schar-Basch   in   Téhéran,    in   the  midct   beirc       . 
o     ngures^^.hoso  soparato  for.s   are  suppI;  ^     r     ^  .  IZ^ 
xng  mer.       Plaip   square  and  octagonal    pier.  J,^^ 
na.entation  .ère  execcted   in   the  publ.v.  p  !     !  "'.  ^""^  ^^" 
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wfcose  base  oonsists  of   a  quarter  rounô   and  capital    is  an  abacuF 
with  a  moulding. 

Note  64^      See  Ooste,    M,      Monuments  vodernes  de   la  Perse,    etc,. 
Parie,    1867,    Piate  44^ 

75.     Arches.  ^ 

The  forms  of  arches  over  rows  of  colnir.Ds  or  pi  ers  vary  accord- 
ing  to  the  oountry  and   the  art  period.     The  ^reat  yarjoty  that 
hère  prevaile  properly  peririts  every  form   to  appear  characteris- 
tic.     In  j?.enera].,   wbat  was  said  ooncei-DDne;  arches  over  doors 
and   wirdows   is  to  be  repeated   bero;    but  in   spite  of   that,   we 
will  hère  give  a  complète  and  comprebensive  descriptioD   of  the 
différent  developments. 

1.  Tbe  arch  is  constructed   cf   sniOOtb  natural   stono  or  bricks, 
alternating  in  colors  or  coverod   by   a  stucco  surface,   —  the 
oldest  and   siHiplest  irethod. 

2.  The  face  of   the  arch   rxhibits  actual    artistic   .iojntincr, 
or  imitatîve  in  marble  veneerinf;. 

3.  The  simple  arch  is  onclosed   by  a  frairinf;  momber  (band   and 
cove),   or  this  meirbor  follows  ?âth  certain  chanf{es   tbe  antique 
tradition  of   the  arohivolt  section. 

4.  Tbe  arch  reweives   a  corripl^^te  Gothic-lJke  roll   and   hollow 
section,    as  on   the  trefoi]    arches  of  tbe  irihrab  of  Zacharias 
in   the  N'osque  Pl-achsa. 

^,     The  arch  is  bordered   by  a  bold  cavetto,    whicii  is  covered 
with  colored   faïence,    as  on   the  o^ee  arches  of   the  N'osque  in 
Ispahan. 

6.  The  face  of   the  arch   is   bcrdça-ed  by   a  band,?.nd   the  surf- 
ace of   this   band   is  deccrated   by   8nt??iPeà    ornamects  or  inscrip- 
tions  (Gateway  Allah-ud-Din   at  Delhi),    recallir^  tbe  Syrian= 
Roman  treatment  of   the  décoration  of  the  Archivolt. 

7.  The  face  of   the  arch   is  cowored   by   2,i^,7,8.p,  ornafents,    as 
on  many  western  wediaeval   works. 

B.      Tnstead   of  tbe  plain   lire  of   ti^e  arch,    the  foiled   outiine 
is  ohosen,    and    the  foiled   arch   is  in trodnc^^d   for  round   and   poir- 
ted   arches. 

9.  The  external    surfa.ces   of   tbe  voussojrs  are  décorai. ed    by 
relief  ornaments. 

10.  The  ornan.ented   voussoirs   are  eut   into  tbe  arched   foriri 

on   the  outer  edge,    tbus   î^ivinp;  to  the  arch   a  fan-like  appearancf. 
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11.     B'ntwined  archeB   (partly   transverse  arches,    partly  fanol- 
fui   ecoentricities)   ocour  in  place  of  simple  arches:    tbe  upper- 
most  arch  tben  ^enerally  bas  a  greater  depth  of  scffit  than  tbe 
lower  ODe.   which  is  niade  possible  by  setting  half  colirniDs  on 
the  abacus  of  tbe  capital  of  tbe  lower  ooliinîD.  (F'igs.   5,   41). 

Iv^.     Projecting  arches,   wbicb  rest  upon   siciewise  projecting 
oorbelB  above  the  abacus  of  tbe  capital  or  on  small   pillars, 
(Fig.   201):    arches  of  the  Court  of  Lions  of   tbe  Albairbra:    aleo 
see  Figs.   5,   6,    7,    as  well   as  Fig.   123. 

13,     Stalactite  arches,   where  the  stalactites  niay   be  arranged 
radlally  on   tbe  arch i volt  or  h un  g  from  tbe  arcb  like  drops  and 
détermine  its  fonri.CSee  Fig.   201:    Court  of   Lions  of  tbe  Albambra). 

Tbe  arches  introduced   in   its  works  by  Acab  art  arc  almost  al- 
ways  stilted,    tbis  oustom  arising  in  principle  from  tl;e  need   of 
higher  openings  for  iight  and   air  in  the:  f  reouently  deep  làR'ans 
of   tbe  irosQues,    tban  was  possible  witb  the  anciç.'nt  round   arches 
and   the  relatively  short  shafts  of  the  coIuitds  taken  frorr  ant- 
ique monuments.     Tt  was  not  mucb,    in  sookicg  original   forms   in 
place  of  tbe  earlier  efLployed  stilted  round   arch,    to  introduc6; 
tbe  horsesboe  and   poiuted   arches,    rrevioasly  osod   in  certain 
cases.      ?fe  Tr.orn]y   rrfor  tg^the  horsesboe  arches   in   the  Indlan 
rock-cut  temolfis  of  Car]  i  '  ,    in   the  Christian  monnr/erts  of  Ur- 
gub  and   Dana  (çee  Figs.   2,    P.,    -O,    and    tte   pojrted   arohon   in 
nbaldoar   and   Assyrian   buildinfls.      The  cf^eo  arch   is   a  coirbina- 
tion  of   the  horsesboe  and   pointed   arches,    and   it  occurs  in 
tbe  same  form,    executed   by   corbellirf;  out   stores,    alrofvdy   in 
various  tombs  of  anciort   Egypt  and   on   a  tomb  of  tbe  necropolis 
of  ^jfugheir  in  âbaldea.     Tbe  gablo-like  inclirr^d   spannirg  of 
oponings   by  straigbt   bands,    wbicb  was  to  becoire  characteristic 
of  Arab  architecture^  »as  alroady   found   on   thr  nicher  of  tre 
Théâtre  of  Taormira. 

ffote  65.      See   Seklagintiieit,    ^.      Indien    in   fi'oj^t   und   Eild, 
Leipzifj,    1880-1881,    Vol,    1.    p,    67, 

Soie  66,      See   Part    II,    Vol.    ?,    p.    159^    of   this   Fandhock. 

Ogao  and   horsesboe  arches:   were   tl^ereforo  aîreacy   favorite 
forms  for  Arab  architecture,    since  tbey   permitted   the  inter- 
ruption of  the  too  high  stiiteô   arches  at   their   transition   ic- 
to  the  vertical    supports   by   ireans  of   a  corbel   or  proiecticn. 
(Fi  g.   1?^?.). 
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OnB  of   the  oldest  cointed  arches  in  Arab  art  must.  indeed   be 
that  on  the  western  part  of  the  southern  wall  of  the  N'osqn.e  of 
Aïïirou  at  Old  Oairo   (tî-ig.   1^^) ,     Without  change  to  the  ogee 
aroh,    tbis  passes  directly   into  the  vertical  of  the  supports 
ê^'ig.   ?B),    in  ooDtrast  ?àtt   the  pointed   aroh  foirins  of  the  îyfosquo 
of  Tulun.difîs.   1.    76). 
76.     Dômes. 
Llkewise  the  forrns  of  doRies  hâve  not  remaineci   the  sanie  every- 
Tfhere.     While  in  Spain-  the  spherical  and   round-borseshoe  form 
was  most  oommonly   proferred,    the  o^^ee  form   is  chosen   in  Syria 
and  Persia,    in-  Rgypt  the  merely  stilted  pointed   forir,  ,in   which 
the  ep;p;-shaped  fortn  of   the  Sassanian  dômes   was   scarcely   imita- 
ted.(ti'i^s.   129  to  l^B) . 

Accord irg  to  statements   in   the  last  Ohaotor  (^rt.   4?),    the 
outor  surface  of  the  donie  is  either  plain   and  not  oainted,    or 
is   p;rooved,    or  it  is  decorated   en   the  riches l  manner  by  carveô 
or  oainted  soboll  ornaments   (compare  the  colored  rei[>rGffdntàtion 
of  the  doffie  of  the  ^^oscIue  in   Ispahan  in  Ooste.  (Plates  22,   2^), 
Arab  art  formed   the  contours  of  its  dômes  in   accord ance  with 
the  forrns  of  arches,    but  thèse  gênerai] y  occur  much  later,    in 
Kgypt  only  in  the  perièd  of  the  Patiniides. 

While  the  forrns  of  dômes  on  the  north  ooast  of  Africa  and 
those  of  the  Arab^osmanic  period   ail   oxhibit  a  Bysantire  char- 
aoter,    the  doires  built  in   Wgypt   and   Syria  snostly  outs^rew  thèse 
spécial'  forms  entiroly   and   preferably  appear  as  stilted   point- 
ed  archod   dômes:    but  those  in   Persia  and   India  on   the  contrary 
©xhibit  the  so-càiJod   bulbous   forrr.     The  stilted   pointed    aroh- 
ed   doffio  already   occurs   ir   tho  so-cal3od   ToitpIo  of   Diana  at  Bai- 
ao  and   in  a  central-  building  of   F'sra  in   Syria.     That  it.  rolat- 
ively  occurs  very   late  in   K0Dt  and   Syria  js  perhaps  for  the 
reason,    that  from  the  bieginn'ing,    the  coQPt   plan   wiih  woodcn 
oeilings  was  adopteo  for  the  ir.osques,    and    tcat  dotnes  wererret- 
orved  for  covering  mausoleuir.s.   Sinco  accord ing  to  the  iavsrol- 
tbe  Koran,    no  one  could   be  burifid   in  the  tiosquo  itself,    the 
dômes  novo  omitted   on   it.      The  first  small   doines  over  the  space 
before  the  kiblah  apoear  to  hâve  originated   under  Persian   inf- 
luences.    Prom  the  earliest  times,    Persia  emoJoyed   dômes  and 
vaul-ts  for  covering  its   buildings. 

V'hat  Arab  art   acooRiplished   in   the  érection   of  mausoleums  is 
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finely  evidenoed  by  the  splomâid  monuments  of  Egypt  and  of  In- 
dia,   br  the  artistio  forms  in  the  formep,    and  by  the  magnifi- 
cence of  exécution  and  of  materiale  in  the  latter.     But  the 
the  peculdar  form  of  its  domos  in  Bgypt  are  to  be  ncted. 

The  Arab  mausoleum  oonBists  of  a  oubioal'/room,   ùponâieà' (^t^-t^ 
ornally  by  Arab  battletnents,    above  which  is  built  betKeen  it 
and   the  dpum  of  the  dôme  the  transition  so  pecaliar  to  Arab  art. 
(Pi^.  -^7).     This  raises  the  dôme  proper  and  makes  it  more  vis- 
ible.    We  hâve  to  do  hère  with  an  entirely  novel   type,     The 
transition-  fpom  the  sqaaro  to  the  cylindrioal   or  polygonal  drum 
is  developed  from  the  four  angles  of  the  cube,    either  as  in- 
clined  planes  irith  projections  of  crystalîine  form,    op  in  step- 
ped  offsets,   or  in  rolils  and  bollows  «rith  or  witbout  surface 
dooopationB   (?igs.   140  to  144).     The  outer  surface  cof  the-doie 
was  then  usually  covered   by  rolls  (fig.   3B),    or  by  rioh  ornam-* 
ented  interlacing  forms  (Pig.   37),    whose  ornamontal'  divisions 
generaliy  relate  to  those  of  stalactite  pendentives  in  the  in- 
terior. 

The  croTfning  ornaments  of  tho  dômes  are  mostly  made  of  wrought 
copper,    sphères,    rin^s,   crescents,    and   lilies  being  arrangea 
on  a  vertical»  rod,    a  collection  of  ■xamples  of   thèse  being  giv- 
en  in-  Pigs.  145  »:  to  g. 

77,     Décoration-  of  Oeilings  and  V'alls. 

The  ornamentation  of   the  oeilings  and   iraîle  of  the  interiors 
forms  a  favorite  problom  of  >,Çohaffimodar   arobitocts,    the  enjoy- 
ment  of  oolor  and  the  imagination  of  the  master  could   bave  fre- 
er  course  hère,    although  he  was  gênerai ly  compelled   to  dispense 
with  the  most  effective  éléments  of  décoration,    the  human  form, 
the  forms  of  animale,    and   the  fanciful-  combination  of  thèse 
îTith  plant  forms,    since  their  use  iras  forbidden   to  them  by  rel- 
igious-  cornu  and. 

Tithin'  thèse  limits,    Arab  artists  accomp3ished   tho  bighest 
attainable  results,    and   the  fui  lest  acknoHrledgement  cannot  be 
denied  to  them  in  this  domain. 

If  ifith  the  almost  unbrokon  surfaces  of  the  iralle,   irith  tho 
l€ick  of  a  strong  architectural-  composition  or  subdivision  of 
them,    and  with  the  great  colored   surfaces,    ire  always  recall 
tents  ornumented  by  brightiy  colored  fabrics,    then   by  the  aid 
of  marbi©  ven^ering,    faience  and  woodeo-  ïrainscoting,    mosaic 


ornaments.   stuooo,   paintinig  and  ^ilding,       with  scrol-l  ornani- 
ents  and  th©  interlac^irig  of  the  goomotrical-  fi^uros  and  limas, 
a  tpuly  marvelous  Bagnifioence  of  adornment  is  produoed, — 
ïfhioli  oertainiy  lias  a  more  bai^ilderini^  and  droamy  offoot,   dis- 
pos in-g  ono  to  roflootion,    rathop  tban  produoe  an  animât od  eff- 
oot,   like  the  rioh  figure  deoor-ationB  of  antique  and  Renaiss- 
ance art,   whiob  arouse  social-  syrapathy,    enjoyment,    aiid   traffio. 
ft'e  refer  to  the  patterns  of  oolorod  mosaios  on  page  1    and  give 
in   the  t«fo  suoceeding  oolored   Plates  two  exaniples  of  the  orna- 
mentation-  of  oeildngs.     Odb  exhibits  a  rioh  and   gilded  décora- 
tion- from  a  ceiling  of  the  old  Wosque  at  Oordova,    and   the  oth- 
er  is  the  smaJl-,   flat  and  simply  painted  wooden  ceiling  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  NTedresseh  El  «-Ai  ni  '  on  the  street  Kl-Dawadari 
at  0airo,     fhe  latter  exp^mple  is  also  furthor  ictorosting,    be- 
cause  it   gives   the  coat  of  arîns  of   the  buildar  of  this  medresseh. 

liote   68.      To.  enhanc^   ite   effect,    the  gilàing  of   the  Arad  pe- 
riod  was  almoat  almays   exee^ted  on:  raised   surfaces.      If   tkis 
form  mas  not   originnliy  foreseen.  in.  the   seuiptiire,    then.  befone 
the  ornameriitation:  was  formed  a   low  relief  u>ith  plant  fibres  and 
stucpp  on.  the  portions    to  be  gilded, 

Vote  69.      Aini  was    the  arcfiitect  of  Sultan,  ffuayyed. 

H'ote   70.      Such  coats   of  arms  were   earlier  cçmmon.  among  Arab 
rulers   and  émirs,    as  for  Christian,  knights.      ïïe  usually  meet 
with   them  in:  medtllion  form,    mostly   divided   in.  three   hori:^on'~ 
tal   spaces,    on.  walle  cf  portais   and  on   ceilings   of  mcsques, 
palaces  and   other  public,  buildings,    eut   on.  sîone,    c.arved    in 
mood,    in.  mosaic,    or  merely   painted.      The   heraldic  symbols  of 
the  différent   spaees  represent   cups,    keys,    balle,    cprnucopias, 
palm—leaves,    and   the   li^e,    aleo  sometimes   animale,    as  for  ex^ 
ample,    the   lion,  of  Bibars,    and  frequently    hieroglyphic  forms, 
taken.  from  anej,ent  Egyptian.  temples. 

iforeover,    the  cpats  of  arms   aleo  ocpur  on.  the  différent   art- 
icles  of  furniture  of  mosques   and   houeee,    eoen.  being  efiieeled 
on,  objecte  of  iron  and   cppper,    earved  or   in.  mcsaic   on.  furnit- 
ure  of  wood   or   ivory)l 

7R.      Furnltur^j  of   th^  Rooms. 

Just  as  the  better  rooms  of  the  an-tique  house  were  rot   inten- 
ded,   —  and   their  décorations  ware  designed  accord ingly,   —  to 
receive  many  articles  of  furniture,    the  portable  equipmfjnt  of 
ohests  and  ooffers,    tables,    chairs  and    sofas,    bockcasos,    otc, 


of  our  oina  time.   neither  vere  the  Arab  state  apiirtmente.     Per- 
sons  wore  then-  «iiK»f  satlsfied  irith  a  little  furniture.   Iti  the 
central'  part  of  the  Dunkah,    the  gatherinifi  plaoe  of  tbe  female 
slaves,    there  was  usuallF  opposite  the  entranoe  doorway  a  tabio 
(ssussa)   of  fliarbie  or  storne,   usually  riohly  orn^iaented,    to  hold 
vessele  durinïi  the  entertai noient  of  gaosts,   irho  occupa od  the  di- 
vans of  the  liifun-.     fhero  along  the  wall  irero  built  masonry  di- 
vanB,   covered  by  fabrios,    rugs  or  matteesses,    abovo  Yrhich  cap- 
boards  were  lot  into  the  îfainscoting  and  tbo  walls,     Thoso  wero 
o.?  to  9.P  ft,  higb  and  were  croimed  by  corniees  for  the  récept- 
ion' of  knicknaoks  in'  ivory,   raetal,   poroelain.   crystal,   etc.;    be- 
n'eatb  them  were  aleo  imitât  ions  of  aniBcali  forms  in'  bronze  and 
crystal  frofli  Asiatic  countrios.     Tho  furniture  oniy  oonsisted 
of   kurses,   usually  s m ail  hexagonal   or  octagonal   tables  of  wood 
or  bronze,   mostly   richiy  ornair.ented   by   marquetry,    chasing.   and 
iniaid  ïfork,   on  which  were  aleo  set  the  great  platters   (feanija) 
of  métal ^    around  whioh  tbo  partakers  of  tbe  nieal'  gathered  on 
cushions  or  merely  on  the  rug.(figs.  146,   147), 

rote  /-y.      Frog  Zeits,    fBr   Bild,    ru/7et.    1RRS,    p.    7Pf?. 

liote   7-9.,      ReprodiMC^d   from  Le  Bon^ 

Likeïïise  te  be  mentioned   1?;  the  lightin?-*  apparatus,    as  foll- 
ows,    of  brass  or  brony.e.     The  great  candelabrum   (tanur,    Pi  g. 
1^7)   and   the  littlo  chandelier  (tsoriah,   Pig.   IHR)   from  tbe 
/irab  ?ifuseuffi     ,    the  fanus   (Pig.   169),    which  aleo  occurs  in   the 
form  of  a  portable  lantern',    then   the  charcoal   brazier(iiiangal) 
of  copper,    f'requentîy  richiy  orn  air  en  ted,    for  war?nirg  the  rooms, 
aleo  sometimes  a  sbest  to  contain*  objocts   in  wood  was  covered 
îfith  sculptures   and  marquetry.    or  even   by  chased  motal'  plates 
or  stamped  leather.     On  the  walls  were  frequently   faienoe  art- 
icles,   inscrintionB  written  as  ornaiTients,    and  suspended  fabrios. 
[fnder  Persian   influences,    there  were  in   Rgypt  portraits  or  ott- 
oiotures  hung  up.      In   the  Alharrijwa  are  fouL'd   or»  ë.  ceildng  É^en- 
re  pictures  painted   on   leatfaer. 

Note   7-8^      See   ïïerz.    U,      Iliustrated  iatclogue  of   the  Arab,  y^ur- 
eum,      Cairo.      7895, 

?he  exhibition  of  statues  and    tbo  bangicg  of  pictures  on   the 
walle,    a  mode  of  décoration   at  least  to  some  extent  found   in 
the  homes  of  olassic  antiquity,    and   which  niakes  the  dwelîlngs 
of  the  ŒOdern- period   so  attractive,    w&s  generfJly   forbidden   to 
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Uie  orient&le,   -^  forbiàden  on  reldgioas  grouncls,   and  a  great 
pôTt  of  oor  portable  f urnitar©  iras  aleo  onltted  br  roasoo  of 
olimatio  caûditioDB,  wjiioh  reqairod  ajM>tàer  mode  of  Idfe,   of 
liTiiiT^,   and  of  farndBèimg, 
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Ohapter  5.     BUildings. 
a/    B'aildings  for  Divine  Service.  (Religious  Buildings). 
'^9,     îyTosques  and  other  Roonis  for  Frayer. 

The  mosques  are  not  bnilôinigs  in-  irhich  the  Deity  is  oonoeiv- 
©d  to  b©  p-resent  or  to  dweldv    l>ut  are  a  pleoe  for  p-rayer  and  of 
asemebiy  of  the  faithfulv   w^io  there  call*  upon  the  on©  6od  in' 
prayer. 

A  divine  service  witb  cérémonial  and   pomp,    sucb   as  tbe  Chris- 
tian religion  exbibits,    is  foreign  to  the  ^ohammedan.     îhe  rit- 
ual  is  the  simplest  conceivable»   one  great  religious  festival 
in  tbe  year,    ©blutions,    and  prayer  five  times  daily. 

Tbe  form  of  tbe  mosoue  is  prescribed  by   no  law;    it  is  erected 
both  as  an  uncovered  space   (hypaetbral)   and  as  one  covered   by 
a  roof. 

îhe  strict  requirement  is,    that  il^the  wal3    surface  before 
which   prayers  a)*e  offered,    ?.  nicht       sha.l.l    oe  foriBed,    wbose  ax- 
is  inàicate?   to   th=i  fait.hfi;l    the  true  diceobion    t-owarns   Vr-co?'. . 
(Pigs.   1^1^  to  1?.0).      Yet   tne  er'-T^liest  forTi   of   clan,    th?. t   of    3 
courb  iïibh  a  basin   for  ablutions,    bas  been   retained   until    tnis 
tiîTie.      It  is   indeed   rDora  ancien  t    than   Isiair.   itself. 

Accoràinç?   fco   the  statç;r:en{-,3  of   ancient   Arab  writ-eps,    tne  buil- 
dings of    the  earliest  periods   flere  of    the   siraolest  kind   of  con- 
sbruotioa.      Only   latsr  and    indr.ed   vjhen    tha  Mcbafn'iitr.àana   soon   af- 
ter    tl  e  o^if^ii   of    the  nev,-   r3l.i.i?ioi   came   i'ito  contact  with  cult- 
ured   races,    did    thèse  sirnple  .îcp.i^M8  b^oone   tvioh  ^osouo  courts, 
wbere  mapble  colti^i'i^;   »."?olaoed    t^.^  îovw.c^v  suonorts  oo'noosed   of 
date  palm   trunks.      The   plan   of    tho   reotan^uTrir   oonci-,   âor:ic|n 
(F'i^s.    l^n,    187)    ;vas   then   fipst   and   only    in    tbn   intot^ioc  ohan- 
ged   by   syîometpiofll    enolos^nros    in    ths   four   angles,    so   that    the 
original   room  fop  ppayac   was  also  usoa    for   instraotlon,  .ini    tne 
niosaue  was   transforr,'-:']    into    tho    nedrosi^eh    (hiçih   sohool).      By 
thèse  aaaoa    structures,    th?  .plan   of    the   hall    for   tcachin^   nnd 
prayer   of    the  rnedrcs.'îijj   asisu.ne.d    a  cross   f  orii.  ("  if-:.    Ir^)    ''^ 

Hôte    '74,       The   flrat   of    thèse    orauer   niohes,    'nihnab   or    kiblah, 
was   built   in    the   Vosqiw   at    Veilna   iiirtnn    the   li.feti-ne   of   '.'ah- 
omet,     the   prophet, 

>note  75.      nompare   ffeu^ann.    if.    /.    rjie   Grund-Tdss   des   'fos^hen- 
baaes,    eto,      Zetta.    der  Oest,    Inq.    und   Aroh.    Verein,    18R9,p,    ,9.5. 

Ffanz   Faoka,    Stuiie  ilber    ïa-ne'i   und   Entstehung   de?*    Kunst   der 
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Vôlker*  des   Islam.      Oest,    Monats,    fBr  dm  Orient,      June,    Jitly, 

1894, 

This  pàan   is  inâeed   scaroely   followed  by   the  mosaues  of   the 
Arab-Osïïianio  period,    which   incline  to  the  fopîiis  of    the  Byzant- 
ine central   building. (Fi^,   172.). 

In   Arab  architeofcuro,   we  bave  to  do  witb   thvee  cbief   ot-ouos 
of   plans  of   bouses  of   prayer,    inbo  wbiob  many   bundreàs  of  des- 
igns may  he  olassiTied. 

The  fipst   kiod,    tbe  aprao.^e.Tient  of   an   uncovered   cooxt  with 
èsolated  sappor-ts  of   the  roof   exbibios   tbree  varieties  ia  foriL, 
iïbsthor'  oolutnûs  or  pilasters  are  uscd,    or   botii   toy'ether,    in   the 
mode  of  ooverin,»?,    ihatfcerrby   wood  construction   or   by   vaults, 
and   in   the  fonn  of  desi.^n   of    tho  portai,      '.'any   of   the  Indiaii 
court  plans   are  disb.i  n.f^ui  sned   by   external    and   detaoliod   ^reat 
portai   structures,    which  soinetiraes   intorsoct   by   thsir  vestibu- 
les   the  oilast(=?r  arcades  of    the   thr.;o  pocticos   and   extend  even 
to   bne  sabn-ol-gama. 

The  second   kind,    those   witb   a  oross-shaped    plan   of   th^   hall 
of   prayer,    is   that   ôtiployod   for   the  îTiedp-^Soohs.      Thç   fcrnr.s   va- 
ry   in   the  deoth   of   porMcos,    in    the  ïûodo  of  ooverin,!^   bhnse  and 
the  sahii-el-gaiTia,    as  lell   as  in    ti}e-  locition  of    the  ad.ioHn';-}?; 
fTiausoleuns  and  of    the  enclosed    roons  for  the  adrp.JBistratio;]  of 
the  .Tiedresseh,    for  the  sebil  with   tbe  kutfcab,    for   tbe  dwellings 
of    the  students,    and   for   the  rooms   for   tbe   caro  of    tbe  dead. 
The  four  arins  of   the  cross  are  etcloyed   as  class  rooms  for   the 
pupils  of   the  four  rites  of   isla.ii.     Thercfors   the   tiîo  side  halls 
generally  hâve  spécial    uihrabs,    since   the  chief   kiblah  cannot 
be  seen   from   thsiii. 

In  tbe  second  Maraeluke  dynasly,    a  chanc?e  of    this   forfR  of   plan 
»âs  especialiy  coinraon,    indeed   for  desi/^ns   of  'Dedium   nnd   sTiall 
dimensions,    in  which   the   two  side  arms  of   the  cross   were  very 
niuoh  shârtened.     Doors,    corridor.?  and   closets  opened   into  their;: 
even   in   one  of    the  vîin^s,    as  for  exasple,    in   the  Vosouf.;   ^l-Fshek 
at  Gairo   (pi?.   174),    the  cenotaph  of   tno  foundor   was   ersoted. 
Tbe  sabn-ol-^ana  was  cover^d  by  a  horizon  t?l   i-joodea   ceiling  with 
a  lantern.     Olourgns  ;fere  but  seldoTi    efiiployed   hère,    as   in   t^e  Ve- 
dresseh  of   Barkook,    in   the  Nabassin   on?rter  of  Gairo.  (ïïiçj.   170). 

We  sometimes  find   a  ccnhinatlon   of   tbe   two   types   of   olan,    for 
example.    In   the  Tomb-Mosaue  of  Barkook,    fro^n   tbe   end   of    the  U'    in 
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centu^ry  ALD..{Pigs.  178,  179).   Instead  of  massive  tunnel 
vaults  spfnûing  tbe  liwans,  we  find  hère  domical  vaults  rest- 
iez on  free  supports  and  oovering  tbe  arms  of  tbe  cross.   In 
Persian  mosques  and  medressebs,  tbe  liwans  are  geneùally  vault- 
ed  by  dômes. 

i^,s  for  tbe  mosques  of  tbe  tbird  perjod,  wbose  cblef  types  oc- 
cur  in  Constantinople  and  tbe  ad.iacent  Ôttoisan  provinces,  espe- 
oially  in  Adrisnople  and  from  tbe  16  tb  century  in  Igypt  and 
Yemen  as  well,  in  imitating  Byzantine  models,  tbe  Mobaminedan 
artists  principally  endeavored  to  reduce  tbe  sections  of  tbe 
free  supports  of  tbe  dômes  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain  froffi  ail  sides  a  freer  view  of  tbe  kiblab,  and  tbey  pre- 
ferred  to  arrange  more  points  of  support  tban  in  S.  Sophia,  as 
in  Mosque  Suleimanie  at  Aôrianople  and  in  tbe  Meleke  Sopbia  at 
Cairo.  Tbe  transmission  of  tbe  weigbt  of  tbe  dôme  to  tbe  col- 
umns  set  in  a  souare  was  tbereby  simplified,  and  tbe  construc- 
tion of  tbe  pendentives  was  made  certain. 

In  tbe  Mosque  of  Sinan-Facha  at  Eoulak  near  Cairo  (Figs.  17P, 
17?i),  from  1.^71  A.D.,  tbe  dôme  is  strengtbened  at  its  base  by 
piers  and  rests  directly  on  tbe  outcr  walls,  around  wbicb  broad 
arcades  ad.join  on  tbree  sides;  thèse  arcades  arc  ^îenerally  ut- 
ilized  as  mosallab. 

Mosoues  are  generally  designated  in  Arabie  by  Gam'a  (gatber- 
ing)  and  Musjid  (bowing).   Originelly  on  Fridays  and  only  in 
tbe  Gam'a  was  tbe  Koran  read,  tbe  passages  for  tbe  Calipb  spo- 
ken,  and  governifient  announcements  were  made:  tbis  restriction 
no  longer  exists.   Tbe  Gam'a  is  usually  distinguisbed  frcm  tbe 
Mus,iid  by  its  greater  dimensions,  by  bistorical  and  political 
réminiscences,  and  usually  by  s  monumental  trcetmcnt. 

Hôte   76,      Mosques  can  now   be  opened  cnly   by   permission  of   the 
ruler  of   the  eountr^  and   soareely  differ  from  each  other   in 
form  or  ri  tuai ly. 

Acooxdipg  to  tbeir  reJlgiou^  irrportance,  tbe  inosouer.  fall  In- 
to  two  classes;  1.,  tbose  in  wbicb  prayer  roay  be  offeied  on 
each  day  of  tbe  week,  termed  gam'a  (tbese  are  tbe  principal 
mosques),  and  2,  tbose  in  wbicb  men  may  pray  only  on  week  deys 
witb  tbe  exception  of  Fradaye,  —  callcd  mes.1fd  (  tl  esc  are  tbe 
ordinary  mosoues). 

In  addition  to  tbese  two  cblef  kinds  of  mosoues  are  tbe  Sam- 
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Sarii.lEtis  (angles)  like  our  cbapels.  tbese  are  smaller  fooms  tôt 
prayer  witi)  a  mibrab,  but  aiostly  witbout  a  laiinbar,  and  frequnet- 
ly  built  in  a  private  bouse. 

Fvery  ecclosed  area  bavintî  tbe  indication  of  tbe  direction  of 
Mecoa,  wletber  witiiin  a  building:  or  under  tbe  open  sky,  is  ter- 
flieà  Mosallab;  it  may  onl^  be  visited  after  tbe  coaipletion  of 
tbe  rituel  ablutions,  and  it  serves  tbe  faitbful  for  tbe  perf- 
ormance of  tbeir  dévotions,  wbere  no  înosoue  or  sam^ab  exists, 
or  at  faours  wben  tbese  are  closed. 

Likenise  at  tbe  latticed  Windows  of  tbe  iDausoleoins  of  tbe 
saints  (sbeik  or  weli)  does  tbe  Mobammedan  offer  bis  prayers. 
RO.   Tbe  Gain' a. 

Tbe  gain'a  contains  a  large  court  (sahn-el-gair'a),  generally 
uDcovered,  at  tbi-  raiddle  of  wbich  is  frequently  found  tbe  foun- 
tain  for  tbe  religious  ablutions  (banefiye)  or  a  basin  (aiedah). 

At  tbe  side  turned  towards  Mecca  adjoins  tbe  cbief  liwan, 
tbe  sanotuary,  in  wbicn  tbe  religious  furniture  is  placed.  Bet- 
ween  tbis  end  tbe  court  is  usually  a  lettice  of  turned  work, 
wbicb  séparâtes  tbe  boly  place  df ■  tbe  geni'a  froit  tbe  court. 
Tbe  sanctuary  is  covered  by  ri^gs  or  mats  (bafire). 

At  tbe  side  of  tbe  sabn-el-getr, '3  is  also  found  a  sinallf^r 
court  witb  a  basin  of  water  at  tbe  centre  and  tbe  neoessary 
privies  along  tbe  enclosing  walls.  Tbis  court  is  generally 
visited  before  entérina  tbe  bail  of  prayer. 

Next  tbe  sanctuary  stands  tbe  mausoleuni  of  tbe  founder  of 
tbe  ffiosoue,  terinec  icaksura,  ard  at  0  greatcr  distance  frcir,  tbe 
principal  entrance  is  tbe  sebil  (fountain)  witb  tbe  kuttab 
(elementary  scbool),  and  a  loî?0ia  abcve  it. 

To  tbese  parts  are  tben  aaoea  tbe  minarets  and  tbe  dwellings 
of  tbe  njosoue. 

81.  Tbe  Liwan. 

in  tbe  arrangeroent  cf  tbe  ob.lects  ir  tbe  sanctuary  (princip- 
al liwan',  we  distinguisb  between  tbe  fclloî.'ing:  — 

1.   Tbe  prayer  niche,  wibrab  or  kiblab,  tbat  architectural 
part  of  tbe  rocsque,  most  ricbly  ornamentod ,  wberc  taste  and 
ricbness  compete  in  its  exécution.   We  see  tbere  niches  in 
perfectly  beautiful  and  monumental  exécution  in  r/osoue  Wuayyed 
(Pig.  IBÊ)  and  in  tbe  Mes.lid  Tabassed    in  oairo  (Fj?.  IFl) 
in  simpler  mater jais,  yet  beautifully  and  artistically  treatrd 
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in  the  Touib-Mosque  of  Sitte-Kokaiah  in  Gairo.iF'i^s.  15P  to  154) 
But  beside  the  cbief  prayer  niche,  we  also  find  ,  as  décorat- 
ions or  for  individual  prayer  (yetalways  placed  at  the  wall 
toward  Meooa)  otber  and  simpler  prayer  niches  (pseudo-iisihrabs), 
as  shown  by  tbe^round  plan.in  Fig,   149,  in  which  the  différent 
typical  forrr.  éf  the  luiferab  is  also  given. 

note   ^^ ,      A   part  of   the  Mosgue  Azhar  at   Cairo,    built  by  Allah% 
ed-T)in   Tebara-el-h'haenadari    in  1809  A,D, 

Vote   78,      Vow   in    the  Arab  Muséum  at  Cairo. 

2,  ïfce  pulpit, —  ininibar, —  wbicb  is  bun^  witb  decorstions  of 
standards  ano  fabrios  during  greftt  festivals.  Ori^inally  a 
seat  with. a  few  steps,  the  mimbar  later  received  a  high  posit- 
ion covered  by  a  sicall  doice,  macy  steps  led  up  to  it  and  tbeir 
entrance  could  be  closed  by  a  door,  as  shown  by  one  of  tberich- 
est  examples,  the  œiiiibâr  of  the  Îi/Sosque  of  Sultan  Muayyed  in 
Cairo. (tri^.  156).   Eoual  art  ann  ricbness,  as  for  the  fribreb, 
was  bestowed  upon  tbis  second  article  of  furniture,  which  tbec 
stood  at  tbe  ri^bt  of  the  foririor  and  was  placed  before  tbe  ob- 
server. 

3.  Tbe  desk,  —  kursi  (suret-el-kab),  —  on  whicb  the  Koran 
was  laid  durin^  divine  service,  and  which  was  otberwise  kept 
in  a  spécial  case. 

4,  Tne  Dikkeb,  a  platform  set  on  ocJunins  and  surrounded  by 

a  low  grille,  fîoni  wbicb  ttie   assistants  of  tbe  cbafcib,  tbe  mo- 
Biell'aiD,  repeeted  tbe  words  of  tbe  Koran  to  people  staroin^ 
at  8  distance.   Tbe  Koran  was  reaa.  on  tbe  mibrrb. 

5.  Tbe  ligbtin^  appsratus  of  tbe  iicsoues  coniprises  tbe  ta- 
nur  (Fig,  1-^'^K  f.be  tsoralb  (fi^.  If^P  '),  ihe   fanus,  a  cbanocl- 
ier  (Fi^'.  1B9  ),  a  lantern,  tbe  kandil,  an  oil  lamp,  and  tbe 
scbamartin,  a  candlestick  for  wax  candies.   To  tbete  are  sdaed 
ar  a  décorative  eJenient  a  kind  of  vase,  partly  ir  enaiteied 
^lass,  partly  in  carved  and  repoussec  cepper.  (  Fj?'.  lOP).   Tbe 
cbief  ireans  of  li^^btin^.  is  tbe  little  oil  lair.c  (keRdil),  simi- 
lar  te  our  old  ni?bt  llf^bts.   In  its  ircst  Drirritivc  forrr.,  fix- 
sa  in  s  wlre  rin^,  It  is  suspero^d  by  tbrce  cbairs  or  wires 
froDi  a  book  in  tbe  ceiling  or  fron:  tbe  ties  of  tbe  arcades  of 
tbe  niosQue.(See  Art.  49  and  ¥ic!.   1B6).   A  ^roup  of  kanails, 
fastened  togetber  and  placed  in  tbe  bcttoîr.  cf  a  lantern  forir.s 
tbe  fanus.   If  they  are  arrangea  on  a  «ire  or  brass  support. 
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asually  in  several  rows;  tbis  produces  tbe  tanur  end  the  Tsor- 
aiah.  Tbese  are  freouently  Biade  of  ^reat  diniensionB.'  tbe  tan- 
ur  tben  bas  a  pedestal  (Fig.  15V  )  to  place  it  on  tbe  ground 
for  coDcenient  cleanicg.  ^ 

note  79,      Reproduction  frôm  Ebers*   Egypt . 

note  80,      This  word  signifies    the  front   of   the   Pléiades, 

^ote  SI,      Frorn  Zeits,    fûr   Bild,    Funst,    1886, 

Jiote  8S,      Reproduction  from  Le  Bon, 
P2.   Main  Porieil  . 

The  entrance  to  tbe  mospue  is  throufb  tbe  main  portai,  wiiièb 
geoerally  foinis  a  rectangular  nicbe  recessed  In  tbe  façade  and 
extendin^  tbe  entire  belgbt  of  tbe  building. 

Tbe  nicbe  bas  tbe  entrance  dcorway  in  its  rear  well,  and  il 
is  covered  by  a  tunnel,  star,  stalactite,  or  étber  vault,  and 
it  usually  contains  stone  benches  on  tbe  right  and  left  of 
tbe  doorway  (fig.  101).   Before  or  bebind  tbese  bencbep  is  a 
low  enclosure  by  a  wooden  lattice  or  marbie  slabs,  befoie  pas- 
sing  wbicb  tbe  sboes  are  to  be  removed. 

As  a'TUle,  tbe  nicbe  is  spsnned  by  a  trefoil  arcb.   Tbrou>îi! 
tbe  racscue  doorway  in  tbe  rear  wall  of  lit  portai,  one  entera 
a  souare  vaulted  vestibule  ano  froîri  tbencc  passes  tbrou^b  a 
corridor .  in  to  th?  sabn-el-e?.T.ç.   Tbf  l-ntier  1r  peved  w5t[- 
stone  or  bri^btly  colored  marblc  moscics,  and  it  is  al  se  soire- 
tiies  planted  witb  palnos  or  otber  trees,  is  B  to  16  inchcs  los- 
er  tban  tbe  liwan,  wbicb  usuaJly  bas  a  spécial  mibral,  wben  noc 
on  tbe  axis  of  fcbt  kiblab.   Sinoe  tbe  liwan  is  usu?jlly  covered 
by  mats  or  ru^s,  a  costly  paverrient  is  there  rarer, 
P.*^.  Court. 

Tbe  court  of  ritual  ablutions  is  of  rectangular  form,  furn- 
isbed  witb  banefiye  or  np.edeb  al  its  centre,  a  number  of  orivics 
aloDg  its  walls  witb  one  or  œore  batb  rocms  for  tfcc  poor. 

Tbe  former,  tbe  banefiye,  reouired  for  tbe  sect  of  tne  Han^f- 
i$è8v8is  a  closed  basin,  filted  on  itf.  extfjjoî'  wjtb  krûfir  etcp- 
cocks,  before  Ticicii  tbe  faitbful  Bit  on  Etcnf  cnrc-t,  le  orocr 
to  cleanse  tbeir  faces,  bands  and  feet,  befort  praytl.   Arouoo 
it,  as  well  as  around  tbe  mecleb,  entende  e  obdnDei  In  tbc  flcn 
to  receive  tbe  water  after  use  Ir  tftRbJp^,  On  tlic  OCPtrrry, 
tbe  medeb  is  an  open,  sballow  baBio  îvo%   t  ,J^1  te  ?,^^  M,   in 
deDtb,  around  wbich  tbe  faitbful  iquftt  durin^  il-Hv  Ji^>Julkri««, 
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usual]y   jn  several   rows;    tbis  produces  tbe  ïarur  f;Rd   the  Tsor- 
aiah.     Tiiese  are  freouently  made^of   ^reat  diiïiensions!    tbe  tan- 
ur  tben   bas   a  oedestsl   (Fig.   1?V     )    te  place   it   on  the  grcuna 
for  concenierit  cleanir^. 

Bote   *I9,      Reproduction   frcn.  IbevB*   Rgyot . 

Kcte  8G.      Ihis  wcr-d   eigni  fies    the  front    of    the   Pleicàes. 
From  Zeit8,    fûr   Bilà.    Funst ,    1686. 
}iev>roduotion   from  Le   Bon, 
\^airi   For  Ici]  . 

The  enlrapcf^    io  tbe  mosoue  iv   throup't    tre  iiialn  porlfl.whiôh 
^eDeraliy  forrriS   a  rectan^ular  niche  recesseô    in    tite   façade  and 
eytetidin^  the  entire  hei^bt  of   tbe  builoing. 

Tbe  niche  bas   tbe   entrance  dcoryiay   iii    its  rear  wcll,    and   IL 
is   coverr.c    by   a    tunnel,    s  lai-,    stalactite,    cr   œtbcr   vault,    anu 
it  usually   ccn tains   stonc  bcncifs  or  the   rr^))i    anu   iefv   ot 
tne  ooornay    (ti^.   101).      Before  or   bebind    Ibesc   bencher   is   a 
low   enclopure   by   a  wooden   laltice  or  marbî e  sJabs,    befoie   pas- 
sing  wbicb   tbe  sboes   arc  to  be  reirioved. 

kv.  a'Tuie,    tbe  niche   is   soarjned   by   a    trefoii    srcb.      Throuf'I. 
tbe-   mcscue  doorway    in    the.   rear   ?.cll   cf    Ut    ports-î,    one   -:r, -(^îî 
a   souare  vaultea   ves'.ibu]:    arc   frorr   ti  rrcc   pesf-r,?   thrcjcb   i-. 
ccrriôor  int-o   ^  h^   nahn-rl-f -"t?,      Tr^   l'Hirr   If   ravcà   iv:'lr 
ctcne  or   bri.f^btly  colcrcd   rr.:rblr   îrcscics,    snd    it    is   cl  se   30irc- 
tiies  Dlanteû  witb   paln^s  or  otr/(:r   trc(s,    is  ^  to  1^'   ii.ctcj.   lo7,- 
er    ti)an    tiie  liv.an,    wbich  usuaJJy    i-as  a   specit-i    ii.ihral,    v.bei:   ne  v 
on    tb'i  axis  of    the    kibl?i'.      Since    tbe  liwoij   is   usu."lly   covt-rcc 
by   mats  or  ru^s,    a  ccstly   pavcrLcrt   is   tner^    rarer. 
P?.     Court. 

lut  court  of   rjlus'i   fitîutions   is  of   rectantulyr  fcrir,    furn- 
lBb({d   wj  11!   bartfiye  or  freacb  at    its   cçntrr.,    a  nuirber  cf   c-rivief: 
alop^  Its  Hclls'  niu   cne  or  Œore  batb  rocniL  fer    tbe  pccr. 

Tbfi  fopiier,    tn<:    banefiyc,    reouired    for   tbe   sect   of    H^t   Han?f- 
ittl»    ^P   f  clofcîf-a    b»?.in,    f i  i,l£c    on   iii    extfiioi    Yîili    trass   sîcv- 
ccckB,    refoie   Mjici    tb€   failMul   sit  ci.   stcri:-   crcti,    it   cra^r 
to  olep.ns'..  tbclr  fcCffc,    bencis   ar-ci   ft-ft,    bcforc  prayci.     Aroi-ro 
It,   !♦»  «ell   es  arounj    Ui  ■ncucb,    cxUraj-;  e  crtncel   in  tcc  flcer 
tû  racrivr  trr  nialrr   ?ftri   usr  ir  ifir-bjr^.     On  trr  ccrtr2:ry, 
tbe  meôcb  in  tn  ce  en,   sballow   bat-jn  frcn   1  .î^l    te  ?.f^  tr.   in 
dfill,    ?-roi>r'd  wrier    tbe  faltbful    souat   durlr^  tltir  abJuticrs. 


Over-  eiUj-i^  rises  a  flat   roof  or  a  dôme   suppOTted   by  columns 
or-   piopfî,    frenuer.tly   treatcc:   sïti  ttically,    wbich   tbcsc   vtzrUif 
fron;  min   and   s  un,    as  weJ  1    s  s   tnr:   Das-fr;    itc-vlt    frcm   DoJJulKr 
by   dust   or   birûs,    so  î^v   i-t    ccfbI  bl  f .  ^Qorrçaî-:    in   ^ip.    1?'?'    tp*? 
sfctioii   throDvr   tbe  meàeb  of   tbe  Vos  que   of   AsIpî',    w.rjc)'   v.aF- 
buill:    by   Ksltbey,    ano   hip.    m). 
^^ .      Privîes. 

The  Pïivy    i?  sbout  -1.10  t  t.  wiàe...?Mci    uc   to  P.Ff^   f  t. .    Ion}?,    anô 
it  iiaîi   0:1    tbe  left    tijt   sîii^J.  I   en  (  i-f;»:Cf-   door,    on    Ihf    rj^'l;!    tb€ 
step  O.^r^   to  0.^^  t'I-,    bU'h   for  croucb5rtc',    wi  tli   ar   oprnin^  abcol 
O.^P  ft.   wide  SDd   1.^'^   to  2.e?  ft.   lonc;;    on   tbe  ri^bl   of   tbs 
step,    wstcr  runs   in   an   open   ohaiin-;!    in   tl'f^   masonry. 

The   se'rvr.-rr,   srr:  1.^"^-    to  ?.??  fi.,    wior    anc;    ^'.91    ic   ^.P?   ft. 
bif^n,    rut   tbcy    arr   rntbcul   a   boit  or,   of   ir.ar,  cnry,    ?o   thnt    itf: 
lefikaFe  of  fluia   s^w^î^e  e>;e>?tr;   f-    eytrnr-Jy    3r';ii:r idUf-   rfffjct  en 
tfr    her:]th  corîôiMoiT   of   cTtDt.s. 

ïbe  privy  drains  for   i^rt  upp'-j-   ^torlrp  cciifJri    cf   sousrt  nias- 
ODiv    srViHi-c   i.f?i   ft.    squ^rt-   insiu:.. 

".hi^n   flov/inE-   walti-   ir   roi   at   b^;nû,    int-n    a   w^  lî    f>jr:v.i:   in   or 
ne&r    ti(-:  cour!.,    fron.   v^biob   tiij itï    it:   cbl.aintci    by   nïcii:^.   of    :• 
cl) a  11"   cf   btici<e''s  or   i:   i^kiye, 
^^".      V&KSLirâf. 

Fetwvtri:  lie  sebn  anâ  tiie  Sc-nc  vuçty  usu^' >  '  y  stc;):05  <^  iroj  ?-  or 
less  ri  cl' 1  y  Cc^rvecl  lati.jce  of  wocd,  by  whicb  tbf.  serctufirv  bf- 
coiTiOî-  tbe  Hi  ci  k  ?:  Il  r  <•"' .  Urcjf*?-  r.io"?-  n^';iT,r.,  i  c:  incJuo'Ci  ir  addiiJc'P  te 
tbe  t'iven  sif?nif  ;icf  t  i  on  elso  li-f  c-]]î3,  wbici  difffrerl  c:-3itbs 
bac  buiît  in  or  ad.lcininf:  tbe  sanctufry  fer  il  eir  pç^rson?}  sc- 
curity,  sine-  il  occurrod  [ï?.[  j:iUrrct£  wero -.T-îd-;.  or  M'es,  dur- 
inf'  prayer. 

^r.     Vinarets. 

/lthou?b  7;e   possGS  no  definiic  crtr  concrminf  tnr    ijrr.r   cf 
tbe   introôiJCt  j  G!'   of  mi  rrrf  t  .<;-     and   r  cl  ri  in  f    to   îhrjv   cri  fin?! 
forn;,    yct  wc  nr,ay   conclucc   frcrr^   ttr   o]dest    cNcnrlcr;   rcir-ainin^- , 
tbF.t   tbfiv  werc  cf   soufre  r]  an   wifcb   lov;  and    wlci    fi  ovations, 
and   t  b  a  t    t  i:  0   fa  11  e  r  y   foi'   t  b  e  iri  u  e  v  ■/  5  r   w  as   0  r  i  ^rj  r  ^  j  I  y   r.  )■(  a  i  c ,--  d 
by   r6cesf..inf'  tbe  walj.s   cf   t/^e   upoer   story    (UiiîrrM    Sjdi-ekt:;- 
in  Opir?.an),    wbile  later,    wiîl    iïuct   slcnncrcr  rrcr-orîîon^   cf 
tbe  w  b  0 1 0 ,    t  b  i  s   w  ?.  s   f  0  r  p  c  d    b  y   s  t  r  0  r-  p '  1  y    t.  r  0  i  e  c  ••  3  r^  c-  c  c  r  n  j  c  »:  £^ 
supoorlcd   by   stalactite  f  oriï;s  .  (Fi??.    5^^)  . 
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The  ancient  souat  minerets  with  souare  substructnres  and   op- 
eninf^s  in  their  upper  stories,    throu^h  which  durir?  prcvailinf' 
epiàerriicF.  ard  durjnc^  the  prayers  or  Prtàays,    smoke-  pcurcd   In 
^rcat   ebundance,    recejvco    tt-c   nauic   of  n^abcharoli.      If    Ut   1.0:^1  oi.e 
h  ad   ne   niûu'ri-,  l/    Il  r    ca.1  ]    to   ofuyc  r    yjc-fr   f-ivf.n   fr/oni    thr    tctrac^ 
or  froK!   a  lay-vnnôûw,    urur-'lly    tuil.t  for   tlu:;  purcosc:  ebcvc    î  i  e 
portai. 

Cd   tiie  oldest  dt! i n £•  r ot s ,    tbe   upp-rricst   stcry   witr    the  _  cp '-ni •'■?'? 

Wc\s   cover-ed    by   a  oonie,    that   r-ecalJs   tre   Tartar  cat,    wbiJ.^:  tbe 

later  cries,    oowntencf.o    by  Sul  lai-.   Fiassan,    tris  si:pf:if.iî  tct-uif 

corisisttd   of   iriarbje  ocJuinrs,    ?/hici'   sucrer '».:a    a   sialaclite.  cor- 

8$ 
nicfc,    froiTi  which  ict^e^   &   ki;ob  liiie    Ibc   t^yptipr   vas^'/   fer  v-alet 

wbicji   was  crovirt-d    by    ii':;   cr^^:cvi'l. 

A'ote   :^'?.      Ite    forn.    belcnns    to    the    tirr:e   cf    île    Pharaohs , 

'f'hf    niin;')Ti-,    lu:;!!,   i^iuer   CrîirÉic   îile-   kn    cover^d    by    -   CC'-:- 
Cr-^    rccf.fSr-    ?ociJcr    cf   ''c?ouf:   Sin^n   F?^cr;^   ^n   Flf^.    17?.). 

The  stairs  sonietiuies   exteDo   aiouriû   ti.i    rriKaïcl  as   an   cxiern- 
ui   flJFbl  01    Btfcs,    for   e>:Ln.ci,    at  AfjniCa-ibii-'iLÛur:   (Hp.    î?  ) , 
cr    tiiey   arc  carr.icû   in    tru    iniciicr   if  t-ro;   ir.afsivc    struciui" 
arcund   a   solic   nascnry    rc-wrij.    jv.itb   slcndocv   r  rcDorti  on?  cf 
f.bc   tov.rr,    tj-c   substruciurc   r.ac   lai  cr  exccutcc    in   ncJJo   nr^c-or- 
ry  up  to   the  terracc    cf   tbc  uiCsouc,    'Alii    rcjr;ctiic.'    tbc  ccrf:J 
cf   trc  rx-cduc  witrir.   ii:.  nirerct,    cr  r-   small    rccn    fcrr. f;c    '.'•'.• 
tbc  levfl   cf   tbf.   rtreei .      Tbe   Ec^clr!]    ?i:*:airca?r-    te   tj'!?  îijrarft 
was   tien   claced   al    ano*i'('î    point   of   the   plan,    ard    cnly   for   thr 
upp-er   stories  was   it   tnen   coiîtinu.-n   trcn.   trie  tcrracc   te   me 
minerct.     Spiral   stairca^cs   are  usually   eirploycd,    soffctiiTirr 
witb  two  flif^hts   arounc   thf    sam?;   ne\vr:]|,    as   for  e>;air,clr.,    ir 
tbo  Gburi   ir,  i  n  a  r  r.  t,  cf    the   Voscuc   Ashar  sno    in   thaï    of   '.'osoiu 
Esbe.k  at  Caire;    yet   in   larper  desjfps  inclincd    tunnel   vaultc 
likfiwisc  coeur,    on  Khich   rcst   the   stops,   '.^hlci    havr   a  Icn^th 
of  ?.?0  te  :^.60  ft. 

The   ^allcry   lattice.s  yirf.  parti  y   constrpolad   of   pcrfcrr:;  î  f,d 
slabs  of   stone  ."^   to  ^    iDcn<=-.s   in   thickness,    partiy   cf   woco. 

Résides   the   exan-pl  r?   sbown   in   Fif's.    1P   te   1^,    tbe   othor   kinds 
of   forns  cf   lattices    (Fi^f-:.   IPl    to  164)   coir:PJ.-tr    i\  ?   rrorcccr- 
tatioii  of   thèse  pe.culiar  architectural   par  "s. 

'    .   ®7.     Dîîellirfs   ir.   Vos  eues. 

It   is   only   te   be   said   cf    thr  dwellJnf'F   in   rroFnprp,    that   ex- 


pp. 

exceptinf:  perhaps  tbe  inandarrJi,    their  treaimcint   is  tolerably 
simple  pDci  plain,    since  tbey  werc  only   iniended   for   tl^c  use  of 
suboi-dinate  officiais,    simple  stuôents  ard   pil.^r.in.K, 

Stalls  constructed   in   tbe  slir-plest  manner  served   for  si-el tar- 
in^; tbe  animais  reouired   for  providin^:  tbe  water  reouired   for 
ablutions,    ard   for  tbe  riâipo'  aDirr-als  cf   tbe  mosoue  off5cJri3s 
and   of   pilgràffiS. 

PP ,     TyDical   For^s  cf   î/osoues   ar^ô   Exterlcrs. 

By  tbeir  ^round  plans,  vîc  bave  octcririincd  tbrec  cbief  ^'rcupc 
of   RiOscuGs.  (S€C  Art.    79). 

1  .     To   t'be  f irst  frcup  belon^'  most   .Arab  mcsoueis    fer  wbici' 
tbe   reolari^'ulai   forir^   of   plan   ?,'itb   arcfcdes   cf  colu&rs^   and    oiers 
arcund   an  open  court,   remairs   tyolcil. 

On   tbe  side  toward  V'ecca,    tic  arcades   in   several   siitil&r  rows 
are  of   equal   bei^bt,    wbile   tbe    ti're».   oll'tr   sioes   uscr^jJy   lave 
oui y   ûcuble  rows. 

Hxaiiiples  of  tbis  ancieri  06sj^7i  are  preserved  ir  tbe  iVospues 
of  A.rcr-ibn-ei-^-s  and  Abriec-ibn-Tulur  in  Caire,  wbcse  plans  arr 
^iven   in   Fif's.   "166  and   167.(Also  ste  Fi^.    169). 

Tbe   inscribed   nunbcrs  on    tbcse  plans   end    or»    tbt    fol  J  c?.i  ne- 
plans   inaicaie    tbe  uses   of    tt>f    rccns,    as   icJJcws:  — 
1.     Porlîil. 

Ves  tibule. 

Oorridcr. 

Court   (sabn-cl-ccn.a) . 

5.  L'iwan   cf   iiit    bal]    of   prayer. 
51,    Sgnc'iicry,    i.e.,    bal]   cf   prayer   toy/fro   Vecc?; 

(cbief    lUieVi, 

6.  MauRclenn. . 

7.  ?eb?l   T.itb    Kuttab    (el(!ren1  ary   scboci). 
^.   l^od    (drinkinf;  cl  ace). 

Rec(^]i.3cr   and    Jj'vint;   rcons-    cf   lie  Koscue 
als  and   ceJJs   for   purllr   end   nil^rirr;?. 
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Meûci:  and  Fanefiye. 


Dikkeb. 

Mihrab  (kibian). 
Mimbar.  ^ 

Cpen  réception  baij  .  (SelaoïT:  occurs,  ror  try.ant'^f-, 

(Barkook) . 
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17.  Minar-et. 

18.  f(ooiri  of   ibe   imair:. 

?..     Of   tbe  second   gr-oup,    tiiose  witi'  8  cross-sbapea  plan  of 
the  bail  of  prayer,    witb  cpen  court  aca   vaulteo  liwens.    the 
plans  of   the  V'osque  of   Sultan   Hassar   (ci^.    1f^8)    and   of    l-he 
N'edresseh  of  Sultan   Far-kook   (Fip\   170)    f(ive   beautiful    ex^n;p3ts. 

Of   thèse,    the  Mosoue  of  Hassan  ?yith  the   addeô   nairie  of   tbe 
"Splendid"   is   indeed   tbe  niost  pleasJnf'  soJutior   and   that.ore 
of   tbe  losoues'  of  E^ypt  irost  effective   in   itc;  sinpJicity, — 
perbaps  the  most  iniporlant  lEonument   of   Arab  architecture.    It- 
was  connu enced  1^66'  A.D.    and   corr.pl et ed  1.S69   A.D.    by  Mslik-en- 
Kaslr  Abu'l-V'aali-Fasan-ibn-Kcla'un,   wi^o  is  said   to  bave  bad 
tbe  bands  of   tbe  archjtect  eut  off   aftfr   the  coiïipletjcn  of 
bis  work   (accordinc-:  to  traditlcr),    so  tbat  be  could  nevei-   er- 
ect  a  second   eoually   b^autiful    building? . 

Uniaue   in   its  way   is   tbe   effect  of  the  entrrnc-    pcrt?l   ^F.P 
ft.    bi^b,    a.rd   of   the  nia.iestic  loft:v  wall  witb  tbe  sbalJow  re- 
cesses,   wbich-  show  6   to  7   rows  of  Windows   abcve   eacl)   otber. 
Notable  are  likewisr:  tbe  soutbern  minaret   and   tbe  maksura 
(rooiTi  no-  6  of   the  plan),    wi^h  tbe   Toinb  of   Sultpr    Har.ran,    a- 
bcve  which  cwells   the   dôme, 1^0  ft.   fi^'h,    thct  vças  rctuilt  ctt- 
cr   its  fall    in   the   Arab-Osiranlc   pericc,    whosf-    s-ur^'.rLcture   is 
se  beautifu)    exteiraljy,    especiajly   in   the  détails   of   thf  ch?=r- 
irin^r  desifîn,    wjth  tb^  twist ed   coluirinp   irserted    in   th'^   angles 
and    tbe  ir;assive  stalactitf   corn 5 et    previcusly   déscribed,    and 
reijresented    in  Fi;^.   9P. 

Supprisinfe'  is  tbf    effect  of   the  oper  court  Hieasurin}-:  IIB   by 
lOB   ft.,    into  wbici-  open   by   lofty   pointed    arches   tbe  vaulted 
arms  of   the  cross,    and    in   its^   midst   stand    tbe  two  founlairs   for 
tbe   ablutions  of   tbe   Bgvptiens   (iriedeh)    and   of   the   Turks    (banef- 
iye),    of   whicb   Fi^.   171    '    ^ives   a  viev;,    thouph   indeed   orr   of 
decay,      />ccordinç-^  to  trediticrs   and   te  tbe   lit  tic   fr.crcre   cf 
buildinps  like  churches   sculDturcd    in  le?;    relief,    vibich  occin- 
on   a  little  pier  on   tbe  rif^ht   siae  of   tbe  ir.ain   portai,    tbe  nicr- 
ument  Eust  bave   been   built   by   a  nhristian,    and    froni   tre   style 
of   the  building'  as  sbo-^n,    one  must  first   think   of   a   Syr??'n 
Christian   as  the  arcbitect. 

Vote  8^,      Peproducticn   froi:    le    Bon. 

A   simple   example   of    i  hf   tbirci    ^roup,    wbose   DuiJcJjrfr-   are 
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ohar-aoterized   by   havin^  completely  vaulled   halls  of   pt-ayer  in 
imitation  of  Bysjantine  donied  cliurches  and   especially  of   tbe 
Ohurcl  S.   Sopiiis   in  ConstantiDoplc:,    is   affordcd   by    the  ^'osoue 
Sinan-Pacha  in  Boulak  neai-  Cairo,    witii   a   great  central   dôme, 
corridors  exterdin^:  around   it  on  tbree  sidfs,    and   a   slender 
polnted   minaret.  (fI^-S.    172,    17o). 

The   Alabaster  Mosoue,    oorc plottd   cnly   in   1857    (Gain 'a  fv'ohaDiïïied 
Ali)   and   in  tbe  Citadel   of  Cairo,    if;  of   a  more  perfected   des- 
ign,   ]ik6  the  N'osaue  of   N'^ahmud    I"J    in  nonstan  tinoplel    tbe  doEp.e 
is  66, r-  ft.    iij  diameter  and    rests   on  four   seniJcircul  ai    aiciies 
borne  by   four  niassive.   piers,    tbeir  opeDin;^'s  closed    externally 
by   sphericcl   belf  doires,    whilr   fcur   srr.sll    ooines  fill    ibe   scuarc 
spactF   botween   tbe  pi^rs   ?nd    tbr>   p-pçJv^-   of    the   r^nclosin^-  yjallr.. 
On   the  slde.   in  whicii   tic   nsii;   cntrance   is   founû,    therr   rd  .ici  ne- 
an   open   court  n.cDsurinf:  1?8  by  91   ft.   with   a  hanefiye   and   with 
vaulted   porticos   extcndinj-'   around    it.     This  n.osquc  was   biolt 
after   the  model  of   thc  Nur   Osniènli   al  oonstanlinop]  o   ty   lie 
Greek  Jusu  of  Bosclnah. 
F?^.      îoiTib-N'csoufiî- . 

/^s   tbe  rnedrfiî>stb   appeart    as   a  mosoue  in    it^;   olerncl   forrus, 
tbou^h   it  was  oriî^Jnally   intendtd  as-  a   schwol,    so  does   tic- 
tonîb-nîosoue,    wLicl   is   a  memovjr]    builôjnf-;.      îbe   sole  diffrrenc*^ 
is,    that    the   hall   of    prayci    bccon'Ct   of   leps   imcortarcf    in   corr- 
parison  with   tbe  ïïiausoleun,    the  àweJJint^s,    ?rd    the   ch?rit?rle 
8rranp:t;r!:erts.     The  typical   plans  can   be   subdivided   intc   threc 
given  classes.      The  nos!   inportanl  of   those   existinf'   in   F.pyol 
in   ruins  and   of   unusually   re^ular  architectural   fcrrri   is   thet 
of  Barkook  in   the  dessrt  on   the   east  of   Caire   (fin'.   1 7F.^  179), 
On   the  southeast   and   southwest   stand   tr^t  nauscl t:un,s   cf    the 
maie  and   female  meiriberE  of    the  faiïily,   on   tbe  northwest   beinc* 
the  sebil  with  the  kuttab,    and  on   the  southwesi.    ère  livint 
rooniS.     On   the  western   facadf   ?re  tîjo  notable  Œinar'^.U-,    r/roro 
upper   stories  are  destroyeo,    jn   that  en   thf    ncrtb   bejn^'   r.rr?r- 
^p.d   roorrs  for  pil^rinns   and   schclars,   opooàite  bfin?'  livin?^ 
rooiiis,    and   oulte  on   the   south   is   the  court   for   ablutions. 

The  liwans  are  vaulted,    the  dômes  cf   brick  mascnry   rf?i  en 
piers   of   ashlars.      The   entirc   structure   i  r.   f>;rcuted    in   Buirriu- 
litic  limestone,    but   it  now   exists  in   a  very   ruineux;  ccrditior- 
The  préparation   and   use  of   the  niud  mortsr  «as:  carricd   en  with 
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tbe  ^reatest  oarelessness,  wbich  is  tbe  cbief  reeson  foi-  tbe 
présent  lanientable  conoition  of  tbis  ms^nificeiit  monument.  H^3- 
portions  bave  elreaày  falleD,  as  for  exemple,  tbe  cells  behind 
tbe  nortb  liwan  anà  parts  cf  tbe  arcades,  of  tbe  soutr  and  west 
liwans,  and  of  tbe  upper  stories  of  tbe  minarets,  etc.   Very 
remarkable  is  tbe  mimbar  of  sculptured  stone  placfd  Ir  tbe  sanc- 
tuary  by  Kaitbey. 

One  of  tbe  lar^est  desif»ns  of  tbis  kind  in  F^ypt  is  tre  part- 
ly  ruined  Toirib-Mosoue  of  Sultan  Valek-cl-^scbaf-Inal  (Fie.  1^7), 
built  1456  A.D.,  tbe  nortbernîTiCst  of  tnc  necropclis  of  tbe  so= 
csllec  ToiTibs  of  tbe  Calipbs  at  Caire,  wbose  minaret  contencs 
witb  tbose  of  Kaitbey  for  supremecy  in  elei?ance,  ricbness  of 
ornanien  tetion,  and  in  barmonious  proportions.   On  tbe  soutb 
was  built  tbe  ToI^b-^■osQtle  of  tbe  Bmir  Kebir  only  sbout  baif  a 
century  leter.   Botb  rdonumcavls  served  for  many  yesrs  es  powder 
fiia^9?;ineE,  and  durin^'  tbat  period,  tbey  almost  erilrely  lost 
their  r?c[  décoration  by  irî^rbie  ircsalos. 

Tbe  pnrnoses  of  tbe  rooir.s  ^rouped  around  ttf  courts  for  tbe 
officiais,  stranp:ers,  pilf^riins,  and  servants,  as  welJ  ?s  rbose 
fer  animais  and  for  stores  is  not  entier]  y  clr-ar,  sirc*^  rruoh 
of  tbcsf.  portions  of  tbe  bui.loirf'  lir   in  ruins. 

fie  bave  icrc  te  consider  snotber  kind  of  merrcrla]  tuilc.irf'c, 
?;bicb  inotec  ccntained  ne  extended  arrare:eîr,v;nt  for  a  mosoue. 
Tbe  bail  of  orayer,  in  whicb  continuai  prayers  «ère  uttered, 
is  limited  to  one  or  more  i ails,  but  tbese,  especially  In  ind- 
ia,  form  ma^nificent  monuments  of  costly  mater? fis,  as  fer  ex- 
ample,  tbe  Ta.i  near  Ap'ra,  tbe  Mausoleum  of  tbe  emperor  Akbar 
at  Secundra  neai  /^ra  (Fi^.  ?1),  tbe  Icrrb  cf  Sultan  Tu^hlnk= 
Sbab  near  Delbi  (Fi^.  ??),  and  Ibcy  far  sureass  tbe  limjts  of 
ordinary  nienicrial  builcinfs.   /^s  an  exemple  cf  $  preulnent 
princely  mauscleuii  in  Caire,  wnici.  is  aise  notable  strucluï-al  ly, 
we  give  in  iii^'s.  :1 7r>  and  17fi  tbat  cf  umm-es-Sultan,  locatec  at 
tbe  foot  cf  tbe  Citadel  ana  belcn^in^  te  tite  so-cnJJed  'loirbs 
of  tbe  Vanelukes:  it  consists  of  a  scuare  bail  cf  prayer  cover- 
ed  by  a  pointeû  tunnel  vault,  wbcse  front  sice  is  cerr,  ard 
îïbicb  bas  a  nauscleum  bn  eacb  side.   Hemarkable  is  tbe  f;ktreœe^ 
ly  rare  construction  of  tbe  dômes,  compr-isinf-'  botb  exterrsl  ana 
internai  sb ells. 
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b.     ^^ausoleun^e;    îoiribs  of   FamiJ.ifîr.   ard    Individuals. 
PO.      îornbs  of  Sbeik's. 

As  tbe  buildinf?,s  bertofcre  treatod  were  entircly  or  chiefly 
consecrated  to  divice  Service,  tbe  fcllowjrif?  owe  tbelr  or3>'irj 
to  tbe  venei^fition  of  tbe  dead. 

Tbe  ïïionarcb  or  tbe  founder  of   tbe  mosoue  pleced   bis  tomb  in 
a  separ«te  room  of   tbe  mosouc,    usually  conneotccV  witb   tbe  bfJJ 
of   praytr   by  a  doorvjay.     ^cGovàir\f.  to  tbe   posa  ta  cr   and  wealtb 
of   tbe  founder,    jt  was  larp'er  or  sirisUer,    fiia^nif icf:ntly   or  îf;ss 
ricbly  coristructed .     Tbe  ordinary  mortal,    as  always   irt  tbis 
world,    bad   to  ccntcDt    biaisr-lf  witb  a  sjmpler  menioris}   of  bis 
former  existesce. 

For  a  venerated   sbeik  or   s   ssint,    an   isclated  niausolcuir.  was 
built  on   tbe  spot  wbcre  be   ended   bis  existerci-,   —  a  so-cslleô 
sbeik' s  tonrib,    a  representetioi.'  of  wbicb   is   given   by   tbe  Toko 
of  Sbeik  Eu'ey   at  nairo,    Figs.   ISP   to  184.      Sucb  tombs  are?   usu- 
ally  to  be  found   beside  locely  roads  or  canals,    and   tbeir  des- 
ign  aud   décoration  yet  exceed   tbe  ordinary   limits.     Fi^.   IFl 
gives   tbe  Tomb  of  Sbeik  Manaui  at  cairo,    wbich   sbcws  a  similar 
plan,    but  contains  some  furtber  accessories   in   tbe  arrangeîiient 
of   walls   and   courts,    J.ike  tbe  vestibule  on    tbe   ri^ri  ot    tbe 
mausol eum,    wbicb   serves  for   tbe   récital   of    tbe   praycrs  fer  trr 
dead. 

91.      Famaly   lorrbs. 

Tbe   burial  placf   of   a  Kcslthy   f£'irily   is   cal]cd"Poscb   (court), 
and   it  consists  of   s  larpor  or   sinaller  area   encîosnd    by   a  we]J 
witb   battlements,    witbin  wbicb   st.î:ros  tbe   msusoJ  euir,   of    tbe  farr- 
ily.     In  surroundin.f;  court»  or  ï^ardecs   rest   tbe  slaves  of   iï.e 
bouse,    on   a   selccted   spot   js   o  owcllir.t'  for   wonien,    '.vbo  ccn;r   on 
certain   festivol   d?ys   to  cray   at   tbe  tombs   anc    feed    tbe   pccr, 
and   on  anotber   is  a   sebil,    witb   sometimes   stables  also. 
9?.     Canopy   Torrbs. 

Of   Dicturesoue  effect   are   tbe   canocy   tcuibs,    corrnor   for   a   few 
centuries  past,    wberc  four  marble  cclun^ns   cr  stcne   piers  rise 
on   a  stylobate  and   support  a  stone  doir.e,    teneatb  wbicb   is  cla- 
ced   tbe  marble  cenotapb. 

9?.     Toîiibs  of   tbe  Modem   peri.oo,    etc. 

Tbe  tonib  of   tbe  !r:0derii   ceriod.    erecled   for   botb  pocr  aiîd   rici^ 
ir   tbe  same  style,    consists   of   tbe  crypt  prcper,    ?bove   tbis   te- 
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bein^  placed   aB   empty   saroopbai^us,    tbe  tarkibeh;    tbe  diffci-ece 
betvieen    the  two  ouly  cousistirijÈ'  ic   tbe  use  of  richei'  inaterialË 
and  œoïe  costly  workiriansbip.     Tbe  tombs  of   tbose  less  y«ea.ltby 
are  built  of  plain  masonry   and  are  adcrned   at  tbe  front  by  a 
simple  pillar  or  column,    tbe  so-callcd  Scbabid,    sbown   in  Figs. 
1R5,    186,    wbile  Fi^.   187  represents   tbe   ricbly   ornamenled   nar- 
ble  cenotapb  of   Emir  Sergbatmftscb  in   tbe  N'edresseh   of   tbe  sPHie 
naiîie  at  tbe  base  of   tbe  ^'ospue  of  Tulun   in   nairo. 

Tbe  cenotapbs  of   tbe  great  in   tbe  best  period   of  Arab  eit 
were  siniple  in   tbeir  gênerai   fcrni  and   tbeir  proportions,    but 
rici;   in    tbe  finely  colored   rnc'îtrriBl   err.pJoyed. 

^/any   sepu3cbra3    mcnuir.ents,    lilrc  tbcl   of   tbe  Abbassldcc   bc- 
Gide  tbe  ^■osoue  Sitte-Ncf isc;,    are  crowned    ty  ricbly   carved 
woodwork,    wbile   tbe   base  gleamed   wii.li  costly  larb';    mcsôics. 

Tbese  cenotspbs  de,^enerated    in   tbe  Osnianic  pcrlcci    te  coloî?f>rO 
P<?.rocco  structures  overloaôea   wiU;   inscriptions,    ^ilain^,    <?nd 
ornsments  witbout  cirroctcr. 

Tbe  interior  of   tbe  cenotapb  îîas  usur-lly   spread   en  certain 
days  y.'itb  flowerc  and   frafrant   splces,    wbile  tbe  vaullec   crypt 
beneatb   received   tbe  dead. 

Tbe  vault  rr.ust    be   sufficiently   bic^b  for   tbe  dead   nerscr   te 
coiTifortably   stand    ercct  on   tbe  nigbt  after   bis  dçptb,    y;ber   tbe 
sngels  Vunkrr  and   Nekir  ît^ôp   ?r    çxriniiration   of   bis  deeds   en 
eartb.      Tbe  corpse  «es   siirply  wranped   in    linen,    was  laid   on 
ssnd   ni  II:   tbr;  foce   towarô   ^■'ecccM    erOy   in   tbe   p.TP.vch   of    rb^  npt- 
ses  could   corps*  s   be  plfcto    in   layers-  scove   eecb  oti)er.     Mcn 
and   wciïien  were  usua]]y   riacfc    ir   separptc   veults,    bu  l   in   s 
common   sepulcbre,    trey   lust    ee   sepsya^ed    by   wslis.   —  îne  nr.oc- 
ern  fainlly   tcn.b  sbown    ir    FIf.    1^8  in  plar    ana   secticr   r^n   ire 
entrance   at   A  ana    on   tte   riç^bt   a  no    \fft   p^r   t.i  »;-   bnri^J.   nl-fC-'-s 
for  men   ?^nd   worrerf.      Sunk^^r   bol^p   3   ^rrj   r.rc.~-ectin,ç    stores    i:   «id 
in   lowerinp;   %hr-]   corcsp;.      Aftpr   th^-.   hur-'c]    of   r   rrerber   cf   tir 
faïïiily,    the   entrance   in  clcsea    by   fronoJitbs   c  ard    p.nrtr.   cr 
sand    is   snread   over   tbenri.      For  prlncejy   iiausoleuîns,    sters   Ifao 
down   into  tbe  crypt,    wbose   entrance   et   tbe   levé]    cf    ti^e   irossic 
paverr,ent    is   closed    by   ir.artl^    s3.^;br. 

To  prctect   tbe  ccrpsc   frcrr  dair.pness  sno    lnfi]tr';t-o   ?;atfr, 
tbe  cemeteries   are  locat^^id    en   bil's,    pr--ferablv   in   ceFcrt 
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tracts,  wbere  socb  exist. 

Thèse  forir  true  cjties  of  tbe  deadin  tbe  vicirity  of  tbe 
great  centres  of  population,  and  they  differ  in  externe]  app- 
earance  froni  tbe  dwellin^s  of  tbe  livin^  only  by  a  larper  num- 
ber  of  donies  and  by  a  ratber  snieller  ccDCOurse  cf  inen  in  the  ^ 

streets. 

o.  ïekiye,  Sebil,  Medresseh,  and  Voristan. 
9^.  îbe  Tekiye.  (Monasteries) . 

Otber  architectural  structures,  wbicb  properly  serve  for  sci- 
entific  or  benevolent  purposes  or  are  inlended  for  tbe  habita- 
tions of  a  certain  class  of  mosoue  servants,  secure.a  relif^ious 
appearance  by  tbe  fact,  thaï  arrangements  for  mosoues  are  con- 
nectée witb  tbeni. 

Tbe  Tekiye  nearly  corresponds  to  our  morastc-rif  f.  (^•i  If.  1^?). 
^   corridor  B  extends  around  a  lectangular  court,  Daved  or  laid 
out  as  a  ^arden,  at  tbe  centre  of  wbjcl;  is  fouro  a  water  tsnk 
A  wilb  or  witbout  a  f oontaic; ' upon  this  cpen  tne  cells  cf  tbe 
dervisbes  and  a  sœall  niosoue  or  san.iab  C,   In  early  times,  tbe 
dervisbes  werc  indeed  buricd  aftcr  dcafcb  bcncstb  tbe  former. 
Scmewhat  apart,  or  as  bere  in  tbe  lower  story,  is  tbe  court  D 
of  ablutions  and  privies.  Aa.ioiDiii^'  tbe  tekiye  is  usuelly  ? 
sebil  ?. 

Wben  tbe  latter  occurs  seperately,  ji  is  only  to  bc  ecoount- 
ed  a  reli^ious  structure  in  tbe  sensé,  tbat  it  is  tbe  v,ork  of 
a  pious  foundation,  and  that  in  tbe  kuttat  (elementai-y  schcol  ) 
above  it,  reli^ious  ins traction  is  inicârtea.  Otnerwire  its 
purpose  is  ourely  secular:  tbe  tbirsty  ir^ay  obtain  a  drànk  frorr 
tbe  cool  vaults  of  tbe  cistern,  over  wbicf.  tbf  sebil  is  buili. 
%.   Tbe  Rebil. 

Tbe  sebil  is  of  rectansuJar  plan,  sodietinies  witb  adoi'.  ions  oî 
segmentai  or  semicircular  forn-,  and  it  conslsl.?  of  a  room  paved 
witb  iTiarble  and  witb  a  ricb  ceiljn,g,  furnisbcd  like  a  faskiye, 
witb  one  or  iTiOre  cpeninf-s  towards  tbe  strett  and  closed  by 
bronze  lattices,  before  wbicb  are  on  Ibf  insine  rr.arti  f  n/^p-ir>F 
to  supply  water  to  trose  passirf^  by .  TbR  water  is  obtair^d  fron 
cisterns  beneatb,  wbose  vaults  rest  on  colufiins  or  oif-rs,  and 
wbose  wells  are  el^stered  witb  inortar  contairinp'  brick  dust.  /i- 
bove  it  is  tbe  kuttab  rreviously  !r,entioned,  witb  s  sina}]  cfficf 
and  privies  in  an  arrargemen  t  like  a  lo^igia.   Tbe  c^iJinf  of 
tbe  scbool  is  lik^wisf,  carefully  constructed:  but  tbr  p;alls  ^'>r( 
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usually  iïierely  coated  with   simple  plaster  of  pej'U',    whilo  tbo«'j 
of  the  sebil  are  generally  deoorated  fcy  faiencc-   tiliit,(Hf'.  1P0), 

Note  87.     Literally   tranalated;    " the  ohar-itoble  QÙt»" 

Note  88,      Part   of    the   Tomb  of  Sultan   FA-Ohuri   fi*Ofn    the   lé    th 
century   in    the   GhuFiJe   quarter  at  aairo, 

The  substrncture   is  conipoEec   of   ?  or  B   steps,    by   whici    p^^î?- 
sons  ascend  close  te  the  sebil    lattice  and    to  tbe  ^viwVitÇ  vet- 
St3ls.     Tbe  upper  one  bas  £   little  cbannel   te   rfcf-jve   Me   rc?]- 
led   water.     Tbe  lo^f^ia  openlnf^s  of   tfce  kuttab  arc  oOBpotf-d   of 
one  or  more  arobes  supported   by  marble  coluirins,    and   tbf  wbolr 
is  crowned   by   a  stronf^ly  pro.if^ctin^  roof  with  carved  woodiiork 
and  cut-out  bornrds,    restirp;  on  massive  «coder  corbr]  r.  (Frc 
Fi^.   99). 

^6.      The  Rod.    (Wc.t.çrir&'  Trou^h). 

Flous  foundatioDs  also  produced   buildings  nith  en  arrange- 
ment for  waterin^:  anirnî^ls,    cal  led   the  Hod.      Thèse  conp.ist  of 
s  troufih  of  eut  store  severel  yards  in   length,   whjch   it  freo- 
uenfcly   set  afiainst  8  wa33.   riohly  aecorptea    by  crnnT^ntf   çt^6   Ir;- 
scrîptions,    ?nd   jt   is  covered   by  vaults  cr   ^  ifcooeri   structurf  . 
(Ccïïi.care   the  vie?.'  of   a  hod   at  nairo   in  Fi«^.   1?*1). 
97.      Trc  ^/edrcssch.  (public  Schccl). 

Id  contrsst  with   the   kuttab,    the  medresseh   ir   tiit    î'rfat    cur- 
lic  school,    1e   whici"'  reliFJcii,    r.enrranshitJ   and    ii\{-.  Fc."»er'C«r;    rrr 
taught.     Thèse  public  schcols  are  se  endowod,    thn    tfcc   took;? 
are  supplied,    the  pupils   arc  frd   and   lod^cd,   and   the  z:AiïU.t 
of  the  instructorE  are  caid,    thouen  usualiy   in  a  vcry  sparir;' 
manner. 

The  medresseh  is  always  connected  with  a  irofoue  or  eaujab, 
and   it  contajns   in   its   adjolnin^i   Dujldings   scparatf   Ijvjnf 
roonis   (Eiwak     )    in  «hicl    studerts  arr   lodf^cd   duî-lî^'   tfr   contir- 
uance  cf   their  period   of   study,    separated   acccrdjrf    te   l\vAv 
provinces  or  nationalitr..      Kerr    js   io  ce  meriticued    thr  Vecr '-•fpf f^ 
cf  Sultan  Hassan  al-  the  foot  cf   the  OUaoel    cf  Cf jro,    bulli   in 
l.'^BF-?,    and   already  freouently  deplf^rated    fn  r   ir,creuf.      U   ir 
one  of  the  most   ImDortant  inonumentf  of   Ar^l:    îrcM '-'•ctuf",    cl- 
thoufïh  very   numerous   remir jscerces  of   HyrtTillfcft   cri    tt-IJ    :cï.- 
^^ïta!^^^^^'^^^   ^^  ^^'^  subBtruoture  of    Ij»    ocn/-,      Jlr  jruj.   ..rci- 
es   supoort  the  octa^cnal  oruiïi  of   thr    vo'Açi^'iï  |oif  fctr   oovrr-c 
by  staLactitc  shapes  of  irood   in   periO',ri Jvii  fjvt,    4ii'.i    Ir    i\,.iu. 


ttiiiilly  iiiv«ly  eù$Uà  mi  il  tluplf  pU§Uv  of  pêrin,  wbiU  ti)ot« 
ôf  th#  mMI  «fê  lisnftlly  afcorft^d  by  fiienef  tilts. (Fifi.  t^O), 
noté  êf,     litêPùtly  tnênêiatêdf  "thê  ohoUtabf  gift," 
noté  99,     Pant  of  tho  Tomb  of  Sultan  Kl'Churi  ffom  th$  iô  th 
oontufy  in  tho  OhuFtJê  quaptor  at  naifo, 

Tbe  fubetruoturi  le  eoBipoieo  of  ^  ot  ^  ftep»,   by  wblcl   per- 
foni  fiftO«Dd  olo»ê  to  tiie  lêbil  lattloft  anâ  to  tbe  ârinJ<ir)^  7ee- 
sels.     Tbe  upper  one  hoc  «  llttlc  channel  te  recelve  tbc  spll- 
Icd  wetcr.     Tbe  loppit  opaninfKE  of  tbe  kutteb  arc  ootpoeed  of 
one  or  more  arobes  supported  by  narble  columna,   and  tbe  wbole 
le  orowned  by  a  stron^ly  projectlnf^  roof  with  carved  woodwork 
and  out-oot  boards,   restin^  on  massive  wooden  oorbelc.(Bce 
Fi^.  99). 

96.  The  Rod.  (ïïctering  Trou^h). 

Pious  foundations  also  produced  buildings  witli  an  arran^e- 
Bient  for  waterin^  aDimals,  called  the  fiod.  Thèse  conBist.-of 
a  trough  of  eut  stone  several  yards  in  length,  wbich  is  freq- 
uently  set  a|?ainst  a  walI  piobly  decorated  by  ornements  and  in- 
scriptions, and  it  is  covered  by  vaults  cr  a  wooden  structure. 
(Compare  the  view  of  a  boa  at  nairo  in  Fig.  191). 

97.  Tbe  Medresseb. (public  Schocl). 

In  contrast  witb  tbe  kuttsb,  tbe  niedresseh  is  the  ^reat  oub- 
lie school,  in  which  religion,  penir.anship  and  the  sciences  are 
taugbt.  Thèse  public  scbools  are  so  endowed,  that  tbe  books 
are  supplied,  tbe  pupils  are  fed  and  lodged,  and  the  si:laries 
of  tbe  instruotors  are  paid,  thou^h  usually  in  a  very  sparin^ 
manner. 

Tbe  œedresseb  is  alweys  connected  with  a  inosoue  or  sau.iah, 
and  it  coDtaiDs  in  its  adjoinin^  buildings  separate  livin^ 
POOiDS  (Rlwak  )  in  rthich  students  are  lodfîed  durin^  the  contin- 
uance  of  tbeir  period  of  study,  separated  acccràinf  le  their 
proTiticaa  or  netlonalitn.  Hère  is  to  bc  mentioned  tbe  Wedresseh 
of  Sultan  Hataan  at  the  foot  of  tbe  Citadel  of  Cajro,  built  in 
iaFP-7,  and  alraady  freouently  desi^nated  as  a  inosoue.  It  is 
one  of  tbe  «ost  lapoptant  nonumenti  of  Arf^b  architecture,  al- 
tbou^b  ?ery  nuBeroue  remlnlacenoes  of  Bysectine  art  still  apn- 
••|.  MDeolally  on  tbe  eubetruotorp  of  tbe  doine.  Its  four  arch- 
ci  iupoopt  tbe  octa^onal  orum  of  tbe  restored  éoif  arc  covered 
by  itaJaetitc  ebapea  of  wood  in  pendcntlve  form.  end  the  iiwens 
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of  tbe  bail  of  prtyer  are  covered  by  soliû  poicted  tonDel  vaults, 
fblob  rest  on  massive  abutœentB.  The  court  for  ablutions  lay 
00  tbe  western  façade,  but  it  is  now  obstructed. 

Mote  89,     Haroel,   J,J.   Egypte  uOderne.    etc.   Paris.    1851. 

Vote  90.      See  rooms  9  and  10   in  ¥ig.   168.  ' 

Of  similar  plan,  tbou^b  also  in  smaller-  dimensions,  is  tbe 
Medresseb  of  Sitte-Khawand-el-Earaka  in  tbe  Tebbane  Qoarter  at 
Caire  (F'i^.  192),  also  terined  Omiri-es-Sultan  (i.e.,  of  the  Motb- 
er  of  Sultan  Schaban),  ereoted  in  771  (in  vchaimedan  chronolo- 
gy).  Tbe  two  mausoleuics  of  tbe  building  contain  tbe  remains  of 
tbe  inotber  and  tbe  son.  Byzantine  forins  in  tbe  donies  and  tbe 
ornaments  are  less  prominent  bere,  tban  in  tbat  of  Sultan  Hassan. 
9R.  Moristan.  (Hospital). 

Woristan  is  a  Pesian  word  (Vuristan)  denoting  a  bouse  for  tbe 
sick,  a  refuse  and  a  bospital.  Since  our  Cbristian  institut- 
ions of  tbis  kind  bave  a  chapel  or  éfficjal  churcb,  so  is  tbe 
Arab  bost)ital  provided  witb  a  mosque,  and  it  furtber  contains 
tbe  toœb  of  tbe  founder. 

One  of  tbe  grandest  designs  (ihosc  ^reatcr  portion  is  now  in 
a  rulned  condition)  was  tbe  Moristan  Kalaun  in  oairo,  built  wi- 
thin  1?  montbs  under  Sultan  Wansur  Kalaun. 

Tbis  bad  a  separate  bail  for  eacb  disease  and  separate  acart- 
nients  for  woiien;  togetber  witb  a  great  lecture  bail,  îd  wbicb 
tbe  cbief  ohysician  gave  médical  lectures;  beneatn  tbe  dôme  of 
tbe  tomb  were  taupht  tne  Korar  acd  tbe  traditions:  a  0reat  ad- 
.ioining  bail  contained  tbe  library,  works  on  tbe  exe^epis  of 
tbe  Roran,  langua^es,  tbeolo^y,  ,iurisprudeDce,  medioine  ,  etc.; 
otber  roomsserved  for  keening  provisions  and  icedicines.  Ail 
sick  persons  were  recelvecl  end  cared  for  without  payiEer.t:  teacn- 
ers  and  pupils  were  supported  by  tbe  State. 

Arcbitecturally  notable  are  still  tbe  rrsssive  portai,  built 
of  black  and  wbite  marble  asbîars  witb  tbe  regains  of  a  bronze 
coverin^  on  tbe  leaves  of  tbe  doors,  end  tbe  ceiling  of  tbe  er- 
trance,  constructed  of  carved  besir^s.  ïbe  passa.^er  are  mostly 
covered  by  pointed  cross  vaults.  Under  tbe  doKe  of  tbe  tomb", 
tbe  mosaics  of  tbe  kiblab  witb  the  beautifol  dwarf  arcades  and 
tbeir  Shell  décoration,  as  well  as  tbe  marble  veneerir^  of  tbe 
lower,  and  tbe  carved  plaster-work  of  tbe  uopp  parts  cf  tbe 
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walls,  are  ail  wortby  of  considération,  do  less  tban  the  perf- 
orateâ  slabs  of  gypsurc  filling  tbe  Windows  and  tbe  Romanesoue 
arrangement  of  ooupled  Windows. 

Tbe  plan  in  Fig.  193  gives  tbe  data  derived  forr tbe  purpose 
of  the  more  important  rooms  on  the  ground  plan.  Tbe  rooms  not 
otberwise  indicated  mostly  served  as  rooms  for  tbe  sick'  its 
original  form  bas  nevertbeless  been  entirely  changea  by  repeat- 
od  additions. 

Kote    to  Fig,    193, 

K      Moague. 

P.      Mausoleum  of  founden. 

S,      court  with  portico,    where   the  physician  was  for- 

merly  consul ted, 
4»      Présent  eye  clinie, 
5,      formerly  eells  for    the   insane, 

Batching   inàicates  modem  maaonry, 
d,  Secular  Fuilaings. 
"In  secular  buildings,  palaces,  batbs,  and  bouses,  in  accorô- 
-aoce  with  tbe  oriental  custom  of  isolation  from  the  exierior 
and  an  internai  existence  passing  into  dreamy  tbought,  the  ent- 
ire  plan  was  grouped  around  a  court  surroundfd  by  porticcs. 
Fountains  produced  a  refresbing  coolness,  which  cou3d  be  en.loy- 
ed  witb  comfort  under  tbe  shade  of  tbe  lidely  pro.iecting  roof." 

"Hère  likewise,  we  clearly  meet  witb  tbe  basai  principle 

of  Moorisb  architecture,  according  to  which  the  exterior  is 
made  severe  and  plain,  but  the  èntericr  is  executed  witb  the 
greatest  magnificence.   îhesc  rigid  and  massive  wail  masses 
'  bave  a  warlike  and  repellent  charaAter.  put  after  entering, 
one  is  suddeïîly  surroundea  by  a  magie  oharm,  aliKost  blinded 
by  tbe  unexpected  magnificence. 

As  everywbere  in  tbe  buildings  of  tbe  Orient,  tbe  entjre  ar- 
chitectural design  is  grouped  around  open  courts,  surrounded 
by  porticos  and  furnisbed  witb  water  tanks  and  fountains,  about 
which  a  multitude  of  smaller  rooms,  chambers,  corridors,  and 

halls,  are  arranged  in  a  varied  manner."  

Lûbke,  VV.   Gescfaichte  àer  /^rchitektur , 
6  th  édition.  7ol.  1.   ^.  4?!4  and  446, 
Leipzig'.   lRf^4. 
99.  Oities  founded. 
In  tbe  earliest  pericd  of  the  Oalipbs'  empire,  strctegic  rea- 
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reasons  chiefly  guided  tbe  conquerors  in  takînp:  possession  or 
foundin^  cities,  and  in  tbe  second  place  were  tbe  interests  of 
trade  and  tbe  possl-bility  of  a  convenient  and  constant  sapply 
to  tbe  site,  of  tbe  products  of  tbe  earth  and  of  industry.  An- 
oient  cities  on  rivei's  or  tbose  on  plains  were /Cbosen  for  per- 
manent habitation,  wbere  tbere  was  an  abundance  of  water  for 
drinkin^  and  for  purposes  of  luxury,  wbiob  could  be  obtained 
fpom  not  too  great  a  distance. 

Tbus  Kufa  comïnanded  the  traff.ic  on  tbe  l'upbrates,  and  Basso- 
ja  ensureâ  oonirriunioetion  witb  tbe  sea;  botb  places  were  cover- 
ed  in  tbe  rear  by  déserts.  Tben  were  ^radually  develcped  in 
ail  parts  of '  tbe  empire  great  centres  of  power,  traffic,  and 
of  Arab  civilisation;  Baj^dad  on  tbe  mi^bty  river,  tbe  city  of 
Askar-Moskram  in  tbe  province  of  Cbuzistan,  Sbiraz  in  Farisi- 
tan,  vansura  in  Sind,  Marw  in  Transoxia:  in  Syria,  fiims  (Effiss- 
sa)  and  tbe  notewortby  Dainascus,  tbe  futnre  centre  of  traffic 
for  tbe  products  of  Pabylonia,  vedia,  Assyrie,  and  Persia, 
wbicb  were  connected  witb  tbe  sea  by  routes  witb  numerous  ôar- 
avanserais,  in  Arabia,  Mecca  and  î/edina;  in  Africa,  Alexandria, 
Fostat,  Barka,  Sairwan,  and  in  Spain,  Toledo  and  Cordova. 
100.  City  ft'ails  and  Gates. 

Wbere  tbis  was  not  already  tbe  case,  tbe  babitations  were, 
after  antioue  Œodels,  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  ditcb,  tbe  en- 
closing  walls  being  fortified  by  towers  witb  stronft  ^ateweys. 
Cairo  preserved  sixty  sucb  gâtes  in  its  enclosing  walls,  two 
of  wbicb  were  built  by  Wexir  Berd-Gamali  in  tbe  11  th  century 
A.D.  and  still  exist.  Tbe  Gâte  of  tbe  Foman  citaoel  Babylon 
(located  in  tbe  ruins  of  Kostat)  served  as  a  niodel  for  tbese, 
according  to -wbicb  tbe  ^'Gate  of  Victcry"  Pab-en-Nasr,  built  of 
asblars.  and  tbe  Bab-el-Futub  were  crected .  /r  outer  snd  an 
inner  gat'eway,  connected  togetber  by  s  vaulted  passage  (propug- 
naculum),  flanked  by  semicircular  or  rectangular  towers.  foriD- 
ed  tbe  éléments  of  tbe  plan  (Figs.  194,  19f).  Bab-en-Ne^r  ex- 
bibits  esoecially  beautiful  stonecutting,  with  a  vanlted  ifind- 
mg  stairway  inside  and  a  cross  vault  over  tbe  great  passage 
way.  Of  beautiful  and  cbaracteristéc  effect  is  also  tbe  Prev- 
tously  ffienticned  "Gâte   of  tbe  Sun"  in  Tcledo.  witb  its  borse- 
sboe  arcbed  gateway  and  tbe  biind  arcade  abové  it,  wU!  tbe 
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interlacing  archivolts  and  the  little  bay-windows  witfc  zigzag 
arches  on  tbe  ciroular  structure.  Wbile  the  upper  parts  are 
subdivided  witb  architectural  beauty.  plain  ashlar  walls  with- 
out  any  animation  or  openings  on  tbe  lower  part  of  tbe  towers 
Chili  tKe  persons  entérina.   In  tbe  same  city  stlll  exlsts  tbe 
Gâte  of  Bissgra,  sonîewbat  beavier  in  élévation,  wbose  gateway 
is  still  entirely  concealed  by  a  very  tasteless  rectangulgjp 
tower,  standing  at  tbe  pro.lecting  angle  of  the  city  wall.' 

Rote  91.      See   the  complète  plan   of  the  Gâte  beautifully  shown 
in    the  work;    Monumentos  Arquitectonicos  de  Espana,      Madrid, 
Sinee  18'/9, 

101.  Oity  Streets. 

Tbe  streets  of  tbe  cities  were  and  are  still  very  narrow  and 
irre^ular.'  the  différent  auarters  of  the  city,  in  which  are 
but  few  open  spaces(yidan),  may  be  serarated  by  gateways. 

ïbe  narrow  streets  with  lofty  bouses  kept  out  the  glowing 
soutbern  sun  and  made  possible  abundant  sbade  and  coolness; 
tbe  siall  area  of  ground  made  it  possible  to  sprinkle  it  and 
to  keep  it  danip.  Tbe  séparation  of  tbe  auarters  of  tbe  city 
favored  tbe  suppression  of  feuds,  that  broke  out  in  tbe  inte- 
rior  of  tbe  city,  aiade  Œore  difficult  tbe  incursion  of  a  host- 
ile force,  and  simplified  vigilance  and  rules  for  security. 
10?.   Water  Supply. 

Water  for  drinking  and  luxury  was  often  colJected  in  cisterns 
and  drawn  tberefrom,  was  raised  from  tbe  rivers,  or  after  Roman 
costOŒ,  it  was  led  into  tbe  cities  above  ground  on  arcades.  The 
arches  of  aoueducts  assumed  tbe  forins  of  arches  belonging  to 
tbe  prevailing  arcMtectursl  systen;.  thus  beîng  cbiefly  tb.r-   p 
pointed  arch  forirt.' 

Mote  92.  ThU8  the  Aqueduct  Salah-^ed-Din,  oonstruated  of  aeh^ 
lara,  extendàng  between  Fum-el-Khalio  and  the  foot  of  the  Oita" 
del   of  Oairo,    ehowe    the  Egyptien   pointed  arch. 

But  innovations  in  tbis  domain  bave  rot  been  rejected  by  tbe 
adhérents  of  Islare,  since  for  exaiïiDle,  in  Cairo.  great  stean: 
Dumps  lift  tbe  water  of  tbe  Nile,  that  is  supplied  to  the  in- 
habitants throDgb  a  double  systerr  of  pipes,  filtered  and  urfil- 
tered. 

108.   Bridges. 
The  same  is  aise  true  of  the  forics  of  the  arches  of  bridges. 
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anà  great  examples  of  tfcese  are  preserved  io  Persia  anà  otber 
places,  wbict-  likewise  partly  serve  as  dams. 

Tbe  Rrid£e  A13.ah-?er6i-Kh8n  (gênerai  of  Abbas  tbe  Grest)  bas 
33  osée  arches  and  is  970  tt.  Iod^  witb  a  roadway  ^5.?  ft. 
wicle,  the  hel^bt  froni  tbe  imposts  to  tbe  roadway  is- 16.9  ft.. 
and  tbat  of  tbe  gallery  above  it  is  1-^.P.  ft. 

Tbe  Bridge  of  Hassan-Abad,  bujlt  by  Abbas  11,  is  38.4  ft.  bigb 

and  ^1-^  ft.  long.  (Coiriiarc  also  thc  bridges  ir  Sr-ain  and  Sicily 
mentioned  in  tbe  ïab)ie  of  Arcbitectural  Cbronclogy  on  p.  6  et  sea.) 
104.  Roads. 

Little  attention  was  generally  tsià   te  tbe  construction  of 
roads  in  tbe  Fast.   Tbe  streets  of  tbe  cities  consisted  of  tbe 
natural  eartb,  more  or  less  leveled,  and  sprinkged  during  Iho 
dry  season  of  tbe  year. 

Careful  repairing  of  tbe  rcads  was  less  recuired,  sinoe  the 
means  of  traesportaticn  consisted  cnly  of  beasts  cf  burdenand 
net  of  Kagons.   Tbe  first  calipbs,  wbo  alrcady  had  an  extended 
postal  and  messenger  servies,  devoted  tbeir  attention  chiefly 
te  tbe  maintenance  of  balting  and  relay  stations,  and  of  cara- 

vanserais  at  procer  distances  along  the  mijjtary  roads. 
106.   Gard  en ir g. 

Orientais  early  and  zealously  fostered  tbe  art  cf  garaening, 
and  Arab  writers  tell  us  of  tbe  foriiner  magnif ic^nce  of  sncb 
Works.   Tbe  garden  walks  «crc  creferably  laid  cul  in  stroight 
lines,  and  tbe  rcclan^lr.  cr  rcgular  cclygcn  was  chcscr  for  c- 
pen  spaces  or  lawns.   Forticc?  of  ligbt  wooden  lattice  work 
covered  by  cliiï:bing  plants  or  vir.p.s  afforded  sbady  walks. 
Tbe  picturesoue  late  Fc!r:-ii  gar-Ge-r  designs,  cS  Gfscricr.c  te  es 
by  Pliny,  were  abandored,  and  cnly  trr  Ancient  clôssic  Pergo- 
la was  retaineô. 

lOP.   Waterworks. 

Fountaics  arcse  froir,  tbe  ïïater  tasins  cf  T.ar-ble  or  cf  coirr-r 
stone,  and  straignt  rcasonry  cbannels  carrled  tbp  ^at.r-  fcr^ir- 
rigating  tbe  différent  beds.   A  sakiya,  a  kird  of  .hed  wiit 
clay  pots  fastened  te  a  roDe  of  palrr  fibres,  cr  a  tabnt,  .^i 
mclined  wbeel,  or  tbe  sbadcof,  a  bucket  susnenaec  f rm  \  lever 
raised  tbe  water  reouired  for  irrigation  fro.  tbe  fountalr  and  ' 
from  tbe  flowing  streani.  ' 
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-107.  Nilometer. 

Tbe  niloineters  placed  in  various  places  ir  Egypt  show  careful 
observation  of  the  phenomena  peculiar  to  tbe  great  natural  wat- 
er-coupses  by  Arab  bydpaulic  engineers. 

One  of  tbe  arcbitecturally  most  interestin^  arrangements  of 
tbis  kind.for  ÔBtermininî?  the  risjnf?  and.  fallin^  of  tbe  stream, 
is  tbe  Nilometer  on  tbe  island  of  Rodab  (fî^s.  196  to  19R).  ît 
consists  of  a  well,  whose  Dlac  is  sauare  and  16.^  ft.  on  eacb 
side;  tbis  is  conneoted  with  tbe  Nile  by  a  charnel,  and  it  bas 
ât^its  centre  an  octa^onal  pillar  17  ells  bi^b,  on  wfcich  tbe 
anoient  Arab  measures  and  Cufic  inscriptions  are  en^raved.   The 
pillar  extends  to  a  depth  of  one  ell  into  tbe  foundation  and 
is  stayed  at  top  by  wooden  struts  (which  freouently  recuire  re- 
renewal).  The  walls  of  tbe  well  are  decorated  internally  by 
niches  and  cblunins,  wbicb  bear  Byzantine  capitals. 

At  tbe  lowest  staî^e  of  the  Rile.^tbe  water  covers  7  ells:  st 
a  bei^bt  of  15  ells  and  16  kerats  "  ,  tbe  sheik  of  tbe  Nilc 
measures  proclaims  tbe  "yiesa'*,  i.e.,  the  height  cf  the  Nile  ne- 
cessary  for  irri^atin^  ail  portions  of  tbe  valley  of  tbe  fiile. 

!9ote  98,      The  ell   now  employed   in   Lower    and   dpper  Egypt   equals 
24    kerats  and  varies   betmeen   1,88   and   1.9î  ft,(See  Mote   ^:J), 

The  slopi  rise  of  the  strearr.  bcèins  on  Junc  ^1;  the  "Nile  cri- 
ers"  are  met  in  the  streets  on  July  3,  who  in  the  mornin^s  cry 
tbe  number  of  incbes  tbat  the  strcair  bas  risen.  The  wera  ?ives 
tbe  signal  for  cuttiné  tbe  Nile  dykeB.  Accordiez  te  Herodotus 
and  otbers.  the  Nile  niust  rise  16  cubits  or  P'ï^yntian  ells  in 
order  to  produce  a  good  barvest  year,  (Hencc  16  ells  as  16 
cbildren  play  around  the  fannoiis  statue  of  F'ather  Nile  in  the 
Vatican). 

Tbis  Niloir^eter  (Mykyas)  wa§  built  in  716  A.D.  by  cciriinand  cf 
tbe  Ommayade  Soliman;  it  was  |Mer  innroved  several  tinies,  and 
in  1036  -  1094.  it  received  e  domical  roof  supDorteo  by  coluirns. 
wbicb  fell  durinf  tbe  expédition  of  Nacoleon,  and  it  is  now 
covered  by  a  Turkisb  roof  restine  on  wooden  ncsts. 
108.   Palaces. 

Tbe  palaces  of  tbe  best  oeriod  of  Arab  art  h8\e.   either  cnti- 
rely  disaDpeared,  or  they  no  lonéer  exist  lu   their  ori^'inal 
form;  yet  a  few  reiriains  of  such  in  Fersia  and  India,  as  well 
as  some  buildings  of  tbis  kind  in  Caire,  oartly  untouched  by 
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tbe  storms  of  time,  and  lastly  ô  few  relatively  well  préservée 
palaces  in  Spain  and  Sicily,  attest  the  former  splendor  of  tbe 
princely  résidences. 

Tbe  apartments  of  thèse  palaces  were  jgrouped  around  courts 
or  ^ardens,  and  those  of  tbe  ground  story  were  usually  intend- 
ed  for  transactions  witb  tbe  external  worlô,  wbile  tbose  in  tbe 
upper  stories  were  almost  always  reserved  for  tbe  bareni  (fami- 
ly);  certain  arrangements  of  tbe  latter,  tbe  lattice*  baloonies 
and  Windows  permitted  tbe  women  on  festal  occasions  to  become 
spectators  of  tbe  life  and  action  in  tbe  courts  and  gardens, 
witbout  exposing  tbemselves  to  tbe  gaze  of  tbe  maie  world. 

F'rom  tbe  descriptions  of  tbe  old  Arab  and  Fersian  writers, 
we  may  conclude  tbat  tbe  plans  of  tbe  old  palaces  of  tbe  cal^:  ■■■ 
ipbs  nearly  corresponded  to  those  of  résidences  cf  later  crin- 
cesi  it  is  self-evident  tbat  to  tbe  former  applied  a  différent 
scale  of  difliensions  and  of  ricbness  of  furnisbin^. 

It  appears  to  bave  général ly  been  a  rule,  tbat  tbe  festal  and 
réception  apartmentssboula  be  adorned  with  especial  splendor, 
wbile  most  other  rooms  were  more  or  less  neglected  or  remained 
cuite  bare. 

109.   Rgyptian  Palaces. 

One  of  tbe  oldest  monuments  of  this  kind  is  a  still  existing 
portion  of  tbe  Pelace  escribed  to  tbe  Fatimide  dynasty,  in  tbe 
Bein-el-Kasserin  auarter  and  cf  tbe  period  of  tbe  10  te  12  tb 
centuries  (A.D.).  Tbe  ground  story  is  constructed  cf  massive 
asblars,  bas  pointcd  tunne]  vaults  of  ouarried  stonc.  and  it 
supports  tbe  bi^b  second  story  (durkah/Of  tbe  ka'ab  is  PB.B 
ft.  bigb),  tbe  mixed  mascnry  iiith   a  wioelv  pro.iectiîié  cornice 
supported  by  sliébtly  inclined  wooden  crackets.   In  a  court  on 
tbe  eastern  façade  are  to  be  found  bistorical  inscriptions  wilb 
the  arms  of  Bmir  Rescb-tak. 

note  94,      He  restored   (aocordiriQ    to   Vakrizi)    the  Palace    in 
the  year   1886  A,D, 

Tbe  interior  of  tbe  Palace  Is  incomplète  and  elmost  ruiccus 
and  is  so  cbanged  by  later  additions  in  tbe  course  of  centuri- 
es, tbat  scarcely  more  tban  tbp  tfreat  ka'ab  in  tbe  second  sto- 
ry appears  in  its  original  form.(fig.  199).  Tbe  décoration  of 
tbe  interior  bas  entirely  disappeared  witb  very  fov.  excecticns, 
especially  tbat  of  tbe  still  magnif icently  ornamented  canelea 
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ceiliné.  Strongly  pro.îecting  bay-windows  of  turned  lattice 
work  enclose  tbe  small  Windows  cf  tbe  street  façade. 

Anotber  building  of  this  kind  is  tbe  Palace  in  tbe  Siufiye 
Quarter  in  Oairo,  of  tbe  year  753  (A. H.),  ascribed  to  tbe  imir 
Taz.  This  was  again  restored  ii>  tbe  year  1089  A. H.  by  Ali-Aga, 
Kbasnadar-es-Saade,  and  it  was  changed  into  an  Arab  girls' 
scbool  a  few  décades  since.   Unf ortunately ,  by  tbis  change  tf 
purpose  many  cbaracteristics  of  tbe  monument  were  lost,  and 
tbe  éreat  court  was  especially  deforffied  by  modem  additions. 

Yet  tbe  beautiful  stalactite  portai  next  tbe  street  even  re- 
raains  notewortby,  a  makad  with  tbe  aros  of  tbe  builder  on  its 
stairs  and  a  ^reat  ka'ab  in  tbe  upper  story. 

Tbe  gpound  story  is  entirely  covered  by  pointed  cross  and 
tunnel  vaults,  wbile  tbe  ceilicgs  of  tbe  unoer  story  consist 
of  horizontal  and  visible  carved  wooden  beams. 

The  arrangement  of  tbe  Windows  of  tbe  ka'ah  appears  siiiîar- 
to  tbat  of  tbe  building  of  Nasr-Mohammed.  but  tbe  court  façad- 
es exbibit  more  alternation  and  relief  by  tbe  arcades  of  tbe 
makad. 

A  siniilar  Palace  is  designated  by  ?^akrizi  as  a  medresseb, 
and  it  was  built  by  tbe  Emir  Nasr-Mohammed  (murdered  by  Sult- 
an Barkook)  in  tbe  year  BCB  (A.F.).  Massive  asblars  are  cbar- 
acteristic  of  tbe  monuments  of  this  period,  and  witb  pointed 
tunnel  and  cross  vàults  of  auarried  stones  and  inserted  asMar 
bands  are  structural  pecul  i?.ri  tles  cf  tbe  f?rourd  story-  tbe 
bigb  upper  story,  on  tbe  contrary,  is  built  of  small  eut  stones. 
Tbe  façades  of  tbe  building,  which  lies  opposite  tbe  scutbern 
façade  of  tbe  Mosoue  of  Sultan  Ressan  in  Cairo,  are  plain,  with 
tbe  exception  of  tbe  northern  one.   Tbe  latter  is  ornairiented 
by  a  great  niche  and  tbe  arms  of  tbe  Emir.   The  ground  story 
now  serves  as  a  storebouse,  anô  tbe  upper  story  is  ruined. 

The  openings  of  tbe  upper  story  partly  consist  of  coupled 
round-arched  Windows,  above  whlcb  is  also  arrangea  tb»--^  syslen; 
of  round  Windows  usuel  on  mosoues, 
110.   Palaces  at  Damascus. 

Tbe  writer  of  Motasim  says  6f^è  palace  of  tbe  Ommayyadep  in 
Damascus,  tbat  its  flocrs  were  entirely  paved  with  green  marble 
(verde  antiaue),  and  tbat  in  tbe  miodle  of  tbe  court  was  ? 
great  basin  for  water  witr  a  constant  supply,  tbe  water  froir 
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wbiob  irri^ated  a  ^arden  oootaining  tbe  inost  beautiful  plants 
and  BQi^i   blrds. 

i       •■  'i 
•     *  ■■   i  . 

We  oan  now  only  wocder  at  more  récent  designs  tbere,  but 
wbicb  bave  a  grand  arcbitectiiral  effect,  and  in  wbicb  tbe 
courts  and  tbe  taktabosb  witb  tbeir  fountains  are  treated  in 
tbe  fflost  oharining  manner. 

111.  Persian  and  Indian  Palaces. 

The  ancient  palaces  of  Persia,  so  far  as  luay  be  decided  from 
tbe  ruins  and  from  similar  later  buildings,  were  of  extremely 
extensive  nlans,  as  a  resuit  of  an  extended  system  of  couri.s 
and  gardens  witb  basins  for  water.  kiosks,  and  batbs. 

Tbe  cbief  apartment  was  tbe  still  usual  great  open  bail  (tak- 
tabosb) turned  toward  tbe  nortb,  tbat  in  many  cases  was  adorn- 
ed  by  fountains  and  surrounded  by  galleries  latticed  to  a  cer- 
tain beigbt.  Tbe  décorations  lerc  executed  in  glazed  tiles, 
later  in  faience  and  marble  niosaics.  Fig.  200  gives  a  view 
of  a  bail  in  India  in  tbe  Falsce  of  tbe  N'^ogul  eniDerors  at  Delbi 

Vote  95,      He production  from  Le  Bon, 
ll.<î.   Palaces  in  Nortb  Africa. 

Of  tbe  palaces  erected  on  tbe  ncrtbern  coast  of  Africa,  we 
knoïï  from  Marir.ol  (wbo  wrote  in  tbe  IB  tb  century  A.D.),  tbat 
tbey  resem^led  tbe  Spanisb  more  tban  tbose  in  Cairo,  and  tbat 
arobitects  were  called  from  Spain,  and  esoecially  from  Andalu- 
sia,  to  build  tbem. 

Ifote  96,      The   Palace  of    the  Bey   in   Tunis    (1782  -   1S16)    exhib- 
it8  notable  ceilings   as   beautiful   as   the  old   Moorish,    and  as 
rich   in  painting  and  gtlding  as    those   in  Granada,      The  mosaics 
of   the  courts  and   halls   likewise  recall    those  of    the  Palaces 
of  Granada  and  of  Seuil  le. 

In  Dar-el-Bey  a  sœall  circular  bail  is  remarkable,  wbosc  dôme 
is  decorated  by  délicate  orrairent  of  f  jlagree-stucco.  (/-  kinô 
of  work  introduced  froK  Moorisb  Spain). 
118.  Oldest  Spanisb  Paleces. 

Tbe  palaces  of  tbe  CiïiîP.ayyedes  in  Spain,  sucb  ss  tbose  of  Pu- 
safab,  ^fugeit,  Merwan,  Az^alira,  and  Dinîiscb,  are  known  te  us 
only  by  tbe  descriptions  of  tbe  earlier  writers.  There  only 
now  remains  a  very  ancient  rujr  witb  pairted  arches,  near  tbe 
famous  bridge  over  tbe  Guidalouiver,  probably  tbat  of  tbe  Pal- 
ace of  tbe  governor  of  Cordova,  Abu-Yebia. 
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'.From  tbe  12  tii  century  A.D.  cornes  tbe  oldest  portioDS  of  the 
Alcazar  at  Seville,  wbile  the  façade  and  the  upper  halls  beloDg 
to  tbe  time  of  Pedro  tbe  Cruel  (end  of  tbe  13  tb  century  A»D.). 
Tbe  building  is  overléaded  witb  faience  and  ornaments,  wbicb  / 
were  in  part  inserted  during  tbe  General  restoration  of  tb«  de- 
sign under  kin^  Don  Pedro. 

Otber  famous  monuments  of  tbe  perjod  are  tbe  Alcazar  of  Mala- 
ga,  from  tbe  first  balf  of  tbe  13  tb  century,  and  tbe  Albambra 
(al-bamra  =  tbe  red)  of  Granada,  well  known  to  every  one,  be^un 
in  1136  A.D,  and  conipleted  in  tbe  13  tb  and  14  tb  centuries  un- 
der Abu-Walid  and  Abji-Abdallâb,  witb  additions  by  Muley-Rassan. 
(See  Fi^.  201  and  tbe  ad.laoent  Plate). 

Tbe  Generalife,  located  above  tbe  Albambra,  was  of  tbe  same 
period,  and  it  was  tbe  suminer  résidence  of  tbe  princes  of  Gran- 
ada, Tbis  small  palace  in  two  stories  witb  a  rectangular  plan 
consisted  of  a  great  central  hall,  tbrough  wbicb  as  a  iraskiye, 
a  streaiij  of  water  flowed,  witb  a  spacious  apartment  on  eacb 
side. 

The  Quarto  Real  de  San  Domeni^o  contained  an  Arab  pavilion, 
tbat  belonéed  to  tbe  Ramadan  Palace  of  tbe  former  kin^'s  of  Gra- 
nada. 

Hère  are  found  inscriptoors  execut.rc  ir  irosEics  and  in  Oufic 
faionoe  work,  that  gxc(j1  in  tas  te  and  refine'ncnt  tho  décorat- 
ions of  the.   AlhaTibra,  since  usually  about  tha  middls  of  tbe 
14  th  century  A.O.,  ths  oalaces  of  èrealoi?  Granada  coicpeted  in 
splendor  wiôh  the  Alhairibca.   Ifc  is  also  se  celai  by  thèse  \naP- 
nifioenb  builàinf?s,  tbat  one  Arab  architecture  of  Spain  laid 
.iust  as  îittls  woif^ht  on  th-:   cxternal  architecture  of  its 
structuras,  as  did  that  of  the  north  coast-  of  Africa  and  of 
E^ypt.   The  Arab  writer^î  niaka  especially  pro:nine;ît  the  beauty 
of  the  villas  of  Granada. 

114.   SiciLîan  Palaces. 

In  Sicily  are  préserver]  to  i:s  th?  woll  known  Palac"»s  Ziza  and 
Cuba,  froij  the  1?  ti;  century,  the  oeriod  of  Morgan  rroRfîrchy, 
though  not  in  thsir  orî.éinal  fornn. 

Tbe  former  is  1?.0  ft.  lon.^  and  ^5.^  ft.  wide,  ^2.0  ft.  high, 
and  it  is  a  structure  of  oarefully  dressed  ashlars,  divided  in 
three  stories  by  horizontal  belts,  on  the  two  upper  ones  havinï^ 
Windows  and  blind  arcades.   The  earlier  frieze  oeoiiêg.h  ine  faç- 
ades witn  a  Kasatnatic  Inscriotion  was  eut  infco  battleT^en  ts. 
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ïbe  décoration  of  the  internai  apartments  oonsisfeKS  of  stalacti- 
tes, glazeâ  tiles  and  rnarble  mosaics. 

Tbe  Cuba  bas  deprsssed  pointeà  arches  and  is  103  ft.  Ion,??, 

59  ft.  wide,  and  55. B  ft.  high;  it  likewiso  formerly  had  a  hi^h 
entablature  with  an  Arab  inscription. 

The  ekternal  appearanoe  of  tfacs  monument  somewhab  recalls  the 
mosques  of  Cairo  by  its  broad  surfaces  of  ashlar  work;  yet  the 
sections  of  piers,  architraves  of  doors  and  windo»fs.  and  of  the 
strin^-courses  are  entirely  différent  from  theirs. 

Mote  97,      Both  of   thèse   buildinqs   are   published    in  Hittorf  d 
Zanth* 8   Arohi  teoture  Moderne  de   la  Sioile,    ete.    Farts.    1862-85, 
11.5,   Houses  of  Oitizens. 

It  is  not  necessary  hsre  to  ^o  back  to  the  buts  of  tbe  trog- 
lodytes and  the  Arab  stone  houses  in  the  Hauran  and  Yemen,  to 
the  earth,  loam  and  earfch-concrete  buts  of  the  Arab  inbabit- 
ants  of  the  river  valleys,  to  the  tcnts  of  the  sons  of  the  dé- 
sert, to  thèse  generally  similar  primitive  forms  of  huinan  d 
dwellings.  We  hère  busy  ourselves  only  witb  the  Arab  bouses  of 
the  7  th  and  later  centuries  A.D. 

Arab  writers  state  that  tbe  houses  in  Damascus  were  built  af- 
the  plans  of  late  Roman  dwellin^s,  while  in  Irak  and  espeoial- 
ly  in  Bagdad,  the  plan  of  tbe  Persian  house  was  taken  as  a  mo- 
del. 

In  accordance  '/îibh  oriental  custciiis,  thèse  dwelliaj?s  bad 
next  the  strsst  plain  and  whitewashed  enclosin^  walls  ïïitnout 
Windows,  and  in  the  uppermost  story  alone  were  placed  latticed 
openin^s.  The  basai  principle  of  the  Arab  bouse  plan  consists 
of  :  — 

1.  Groupin,^  of  tbe  livio.?  rcorns  around  courts  and  ^ardens. 

8.  Complète  soDaratioii  of  the  apartments  of  the  sexes. 

3,  Prévention  of  any  view  of  the  court  from  the  street 
throujJh  the  freouently  recessed  main  portai  witn  stalactites, 
by  a  turn  in  the  passade  (dirkab):  in  this  is  found  the  seat 
of  tbe  doorkeeper  (bauwab).   Tbe  massive  doors  were  fastened 
at  ni^ht  by  slidin^  out  a  stron^  cross-bar  (dirbas),  which 
was  pushed  back  into  a  horizontal  hole  in  tho  wall  in  the  day 
time. 

4.  Omission  of  Windows  on  ths  side  next  the  street,  or  in 
their  arrangement  at  such  a  beight,  that  a  rider  on  a  oamel 
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Gould  DOt  look  into  the  interlop  and  in  theîp  protection  by 
stpong  lattioQs.  The  plaoin^  of  stalls  for  shops  or  workshops 
on  the  Street  side  is  then  not  unusual. 

5.  Enolosin;?  by  lattioes  the  Windows,  bay-windows  and  open- 
in^s  into  the  halls  in  the  upper  stories,  so  that  the  woiien 
could  see  the  life  in  the  streets  and  overlook  the  cérémonies 
and  festivals  in  the  courts  without  bein^  seen. 

6.  Placing  the  passade  to  the  harem  in  a  separate  court,  or 
when  but  one  existed,  in  a  part  of  tbis  at  the  ^rsatesb  possi- 
ble distance  from  the  entrance  fco  the  selamlik. (Men's  roomà). 

7.  Arrangement  of  the  rooms,  kitchen,  baths,  stable,  etc., 
witb  référence  to  the  prevailini?  winds,  and  in  the  provision 
of  ventilators  (nialka)  to  ventilate  the  apart.iîents. 

The  older  houses  of  the  bettsr  type  ail  had  their  vooms   in 
the  ^round  stcry  covered  by  tunnel  and  cross  vaults  of  stone, 
but  the  baths  had  perforated  vaults  of  cast  plastor  of  paris, 
and  the  other  apartments  had  horizontal  visible  beam  ceilings. 

The  apartments  intended  for  the  wornen  were  collectivaly 
termed  the  harem,  wbilh  thosa  desi^ned  for  receiving  men  were 
designated  the  selamlik. 

116.  Chief  Apartment. 

The  principal  rooms  of  the  résidence  of  a  waalthy  citizen, 
which  frequently  corapeted  with  the  palaces  In  magnificence  and 
ornamentation,  were: —  the  fasaha,  the  faskiye,  the  taktabosh, 
tne  raakad,  the  mandarah  with  the  khasnah,  and  the  ka'ah. 

a.  The  Fasaha  nearly  corresponds  to  our  vestibule,  but  it 
appears  to  hâve  not  been  common  in  the  early  period,  when  tne 
courts  and  the  doorway  «ers  intended  to  receive  follcwers  and 
servants.  But  in  the  Osmanic  oeriod  it  became  a  principal 
room,  from  which  doors  ooened  into  halls,  chambers  and  corri- 
dors. 

b.  The  Faskiye  is  a  hall  for  summer  use  naved  with  roarble, 
on  one  of  whose  walls  water  flows  down  in  tnin  streams  to 
cool  the  air.  The  water  is  collected  in  a  marble  channel  at 
the  bottom  and  runs  along  this  open  channel  to  a  central  bas- 
in  with  a  fountain.  This  arrangement  was  executed  in  the 
most  varied  ways,  freauently  in  fanoiful  forms,  escecially  by 
Persians  and  Osmans. 

c.  The  taktabosh  is  a  room  in  the  court,  raised  by  only 
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one  or  tvro  staps  fro»  Its  pavement  and  open  toward  tbe  norbb, 
whioh  is  Bore  oommon  iù   Syria  and  Persia,  wbile  the  makad  is 
likewise  plaoed  on  the  southern  side  of  tbe  court,  paised  at 
least  balf  tbe  height  of  the  atory,  and  it  is  more  oommon  in 
Ej^ypt.  / 

^  d.  The  Makad  is  accessible  from  tbe  court  by  a  stairway  that 
may  be  closed.  Both  this  and  the  Taktabosh  serve  for  receiv- 
Ing  guests  of  tbe  raaster  durin^  tbe  summer  monfcbs,  but  tbey  are 
found  only  in  the  richer  àvfelling,s,  wbile  tbey  are  replaced  in 
simpler  desips  by  the  Mandara,  tbe  usual  réception  roora  of  tbe 
master.  Beside  the  latter  is  tbe  Mbasneb  (cabinet),  to  wbich 
tbe  master  can  withdraw,  and  whicb  temporarily  serves  as  a  room 
for  strangers. 

e.  The  Mandara,  always  in  the  ^round  story,  is  the  chief  a- 
parbment  of  the  selaralik, 

f.  The  Ka'ab  in  the  upper  story  is  the  festival  room  of  tbe 
harem.  Both  rooms  bave  many  similar  forms  in  their  architect- 
ure and  décoration. 

A  distinction  is  made  in  them  between  two  parts: — 

)?.  Tbe  Durkah,  the  passaefe  and  also  the  standin.^,  place  for 
servants,  usually  bas  a  floor  of  marble  «osaios,  generally  bas 
a  water  basin  and  fountain  at  its  centre,  and  on  tbe  side  op- 
posite the  entrance  doorway  is  a  fan  on  columns  (zsuffa)  of 
stone  or  marble. 

h.   The  Liwan  is  about  a  step  hi^her,  and  it  is  covered  by 
fflats  or  ru^s  witb  masonry  divans  alon.^  its  sides.   Above  thèse, 
the  walls  are  covered  about  6.B  ft.  hi^.h  witb  wooden  panelinf^ 
and  cupboards,  that  are  crowned  by  cornices  for  the  réception 
of  vesselÉ  and  articles  of  copper  and  porcelain. 

Tbe  surfaces  of  the  walls  between  tbe  cornioe  and  the  cove 
of  the  ceiling  are  covereà  by  faïence  or  plaster  ornaments  or 
by  plain  plasterintf.  But  the  lower  oart  of  tbe  wall,  not  cov- 
ered by  panelin^,  is  usually  decorated  by  marble  mosaics. 

The  oeiling  of  the  ka'ab  corresponds  in  its  divisions  to 
tbe  subdivision  of  tbe  floor  into  the  durkah  and  the  Ijwans. 
Wbile  the  former  bas  a  higher  ceilin^.  with  a  wooden  dôme, 
those  of  the  latter  are  soraewbat  lower,  and  tbey  are  executed 
in  visible  horizontal  beara  construction;  but  thèse  oarts  of 
tbe  ceiling  are  separatod  by  wooden  arches  set  on  stalactite 
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corbels,  Figs.  203,  803  and  307"  give  examples  of  nine  différ- 
ent forms  of  oeilings. 

Note  98,     Reproduo,ed  from  Monumentos  Arquitetoniopa  de  Espa- 
na,      Madrid,    aino^  1877. 

Suoh  arabes  were  oonstruoted  of  inasonpy  in  the  earliei?  buil- 
dings, like  the  dorues  of  the  durkab.Cfor  example,  Palaoe  of  tbe 
Emir  TazU 

The  mandara  diffees  from  the  ka'ab  in  tbat  it  usually  bas  no 
dôme  op  skylijght,  sinoe  the  rooms  of  the  second  story  are  gen- 
erally  found  above  it.  It  also  usually  bas  only  one  liwan. 
Then  the  durkah  is  found  at  one  end,  while  at  tbe  opposite  end 
the  openings  with  turned  lattioes  and  Windows  above  them  with 
brii^htly  oolored  glass  li.^ht  the  hall. 

The  very  high  pooms  are  ventilated  by  spécial  lattioed  o^en- 
ings,  almost  always  at  the  top  of  the  wall. 

In  the  plan  of  the  ruins  of  the  House  of  Gaial-ed-Din-es-Za- 
haby  (pigs.  208,  809),  the  Sheik  of  the  werchants,  whioh  was 
built  in  the  year  1047  A.  H.  in  tbe  Hosoh-Kadam  quartar  at  Oa- 
iro,  the  letters  signify: — 

A.   Êntpanoe  to  the  house. 
R*.  Seat  of  the  bauwab. 
D.   Entpance  to  the  niakad  G. 
K.  Sewer  frotn  ppivy. 
1.  Mandara. 
M.  Khasneh. 

b,o.Liwans  of  tbe  ka'ah. 
a,a.Its  consoles. 
In  Pig,/  310,  the  notation  signifies:  — 

A.  Dupkab.  b,  b,  b.  Paneling. 

a,  Zsuffa.  b,  e,  c,  b.  marble  mosaics. 

B.  Liwan.  R.  Cupboards. 

0,  Divan.  F,  Bay-window  of  turned 

D.  Oornioe  above  paneling.      lattioewopk. 
The  courts,  in  wbioh  a  great  oart  of  Arab  faœily  life  passes, 
and  which  were  oovered  by  tent  aiinings  during  the  greater  fest- 
ivals, to  serve  as  a  festal  apartment  for  nale  guests,  are  en- 
tirely  or  partially  paved.  SoHie  trees  sbade  the  ground,  and 
running  wâter  or  a  draw  well  is  never  wanting  bere. 

In  Spain  and  in  the  oountries  on  tbe  northern  coast  of  Africa, 
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portioos  extend  along  the  walls  of  tbe  court,  while  tbese  are 
replaoed  in  Egypt  by  tbe  turned  lattioe,. structures  projeotin^, 
in  the  upper  stories. 

On  the  courts  of  the  houses  of  citizens  open  the  doorways 
of  the  selanilik,  of  tbe  servants'  room,  and  of  the  kitchen,  if 
the  latter  is  operateâ  by  roen,  as  well  as  those  of  tbe  hand= 
mill,  tbe  stable,  and  of  the  storeroom. 

Subordinate  rooras  of  tbe  ^round  story  were  usually  divided 
in  height,  tbe  upper  mezzanine  rooms  bein^  utilized  as  sleep- 
ing  rooms  for  female  slaves  or  as  storerooms  for  the  harem. 
In  the  country  seat  and  even  also  in  (Sairo  are  to  be  found 
soraetimes  beside  and  above  the  doorways  of  simple  dwellinj^s 
cbildish  paintings,  especially  of  camels,  lions,  and  of  steam- 
boats,  whereby  the  owner  raakes  it  known,  tbat  he  bas  made  the 
pilgrima^e  to  lecca. 

Finally,  référence  is  made  to  thg  three  plans  of  an  Arab 
bouse  at  Oairo  in  Figs.  204  to  206''  . 

îfote  99,      Reproduction  from  Ebers*   Egypt, 

117.  The  Okella. 

100 
The  chief  purpose  of  the  okellas  ana  bazaars   is  to  afford 

guarded  rooms  for  ths  sale  and  exchange  of  articles  of  manufac- 
ture and  traffic. 

f/ote    100,      Bazaar   is   real  ly   a   Persian  ivord,    the  Arab  name  be- 
ing  Sufi,      mildings  with   large  opurts,    whiofi  serve  as  warehou- 
863  for  loholesale  dealers,    are  o.alled  Walihale,    'ohiofi   the  Frencfi 
haue  Gjianged    into  Oc.allah,    Oopdl,    and  Okella. 

The  former  are  generally  surrounded  on  ail  sides  by  streets 
and  are  buildings  with  courts,  which  are  arrangea  for  s&le  shops 
and  warehouses  on  both  the  court  and  strest  fronts  of  the  ground 
story.  In  the  court  is  almost  always  to  be  found  a  small  buil- 
ding for  religious  ablutions  with  a  mosallah  in  its  upper  story. 

The  sale  shops  are  shaded  by  Dro.iecting  roofs  along  the  streets, 
ifhen  the  entire  street  is  not  covered,  while  a  portico  support«d 
by  oolumns  and  piers  generally  extends  around  tbe  court. 

In  the  upper  stories  are  dwellings  for  the  poorer  classes  or 
separate  rooms,  which  are  let  to  strangers  by  the  day. 
lia.  The  Bazaar. 

Bazaars  do  not  differ  much  from  the  sale  shops  of  the  okellas; 
they  mostly  consist  of  simple  and  oftea  dingy  alleys  and  passa- 
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passages,  generally  covered  fco  keep  out  the  sunsbine,  whose 
bouses  are  divided  into  smaller  and  larger  rooms  open  toward 
tbe  Street,  and  paised  1.79  to  3.88  ft.  above  tbe  ground. 
Tbese  alleys  surround  a  larger  and  usually  massive  building 
(khane)  wiih  an  internai  court,  around  whiob  are  grouped  lar- 
ger  warerooffls.  Many  older  buildings  of  tbis  kind  in  Gairo  are 
arohitecturally  verylinteresting  and  frequently  still  oontain 
beautiful  turned  lattioes.   A  larger  number  of  tbese  kbanesto- 
getber  compose  a  oity  quarter;  such  oity  quarters  were  former- 
ly  separated  by  heavy  gâtes  clafDped  witb  iron. 

In  dustrial  ^roduots  of  the  same  kind  are  offered  for  sale 
near  eaob  other,  and  they  are  subdivided  in  groups  in  the  baz- 
aar,  to  that  there  are  divisions  for  coppersmitbs,  armorers, 
dry  goods,  perfumes,  etc.  Pig.  212  shows  tbe  subdivision  of 
tbe  bootbs,  tbe  covered  alley  3,  a  ventilator  2  in  the  ceiling, 
sale  bootbs  3,  the  open  bootbs  and  shop  B,  witb  the  storerooms 
4  bebind  tbem. 

A  représentation  of  a  bazaar  with  vaulted  bootbs  and  alley 
belonging  to  tbe  Tailors'  Bazaar  in  Ispahan,  a  very  riflh  and 
fflounmental,  tbough  ratber  dry  design,  is  given  in  the  adjacent 
Pig.  211 

Hôte   101.      Reproduction  from  Coete, 
119.  Oaravanserais. 

Tbe  Qaravanserais  or  Khans  are  built  in  great  nuiibers  along 
tbe  caravan  routes  and  are  erected  on  tbe  grandest  scale  in 
Persia.  Shah  Abbas  alone  built  999  of  thein.  They  are  general- 
ly  regarded  as  public  buildings  in  wbich  people  may  stay  with- 
out  cost,  sinoe  bhey  are  mostly  erected  with  pious  dçnations. 

They  are  almost  entirely  construoted  of  brick  masonry,  rare- 
ly  of  eut  stone,  without  spécial  décoration.  Their  exterior 
UBually  appeabs  like  a  small  fortress,  this  style  of  building 
being  frequently  put  to  proof  by  tbe  attacks  of  robbers. 
Their  interior  contains  a  great  court  for  lue   réception  of  car- 
avans,  living  roonis  for  the  raercbants  and  ca?nel  leaders,  with 
stalls  for  the  beasts  of  burden.  The  living  rooms  are  general- 
ly  arranged  in  tbe  upper  stories. 

We  mention  hère  the  Caravanserai  of  Maiar  between  Ispahan 
and  Shiraz,  and  that  of  Said-Abat  on  the  road  from  Ispahan  to 
Téhéran,  and  further  the  Oaravenserai  Passainggan  between  Oasb- 
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Gashmere  and  Kuia,  buil^  by  a  rioh  merohant,  fia^-Mohammeà-Baker 
of  Kazwia,  at  the  beginnin^  of  the  19  tb  oentury.  The  plan 
forms  a  square  of  164  f t.  oq  a  side,  at  tbe  angles  of  wbioh  ars 
plaoed  massive  towers.  ïbe  ^round  story  is  vaulted  and  the  ar- 
obes  of  the  openlngs  bave  the  foriîî  of  Persian  o^ee  ai-ches. 

Another  design  of  this  kind  on  tbe  road  froni  Ispaban  to  Shir- 
az  is  the  côî-'^iv  an  serai  of  Arain-Abad  (F'igs,  ?^13,  214)  of  octag- 
onal  plan,  with  a  great  ootagonal  court,  around  wbioh  are  grou- 
ped  the  living  rooms,  wbile  behind  tbem  and  next  the  outside 
are  the  stalls,  and  the  privies  are  plaoed  in  the  eight  angle 
towers.  The  design  of  tbe  oortalis  imposing,  tbe  roo!r.s  of  the 
ground  sfcory  are  vaulted.  The  width  of  the  building  between 
the  extrême  sides  of  tbe  octagon  is  190  ft.  and  its  height  is 
21.3  ft.,  including  the  battlements. 
120.  Baths. 

The  Arab  baths  ars  in  plan  and  espeoially  in  their  heating 
arrangments  properly,  though  but  sli^btly  chanded, Roman  baths. 

A  distinction  is  made  between  public  and  privât^  baths. 
Roth  are  steam  baths,  in  wbioh  the  steam  oroduced  în  the  boil- 
srs  casses  directly  into  certain  rooms  of  the  bath. 

The  public  double  Bath  in  the  Surogiye  auarter  at  Oairo,  one 
for  wotnen  and  the  otner  for  n-en),  represented  in  Figs.  215  and 
216,  shows  at  0  and  D  tbe  entrance  doorways,  usually  built  in 
the  same  form  as  the  portais  of  tbe  raosaues.  A  is  the  corrid- 
or leading  to  the  unwarinod  rooir.  P  (ïïîfslakb).  This  bail  witn 
broad  liwans  aloag  bhe  walls  serves  as  a  réception  rooiri  for 
tbe  bath  guests  before  and  after  tbe  bath,  and  it  contains  at 
the  entrance  a  box  for  the  sale  of  entrance  tickets,  further 
inside  being  an  Arab  coffee  kitcnen,  and  at  the  centre  is  a 
basin  with  a  fountain.  Its  ceiling  is  supporled  by  coluTins  or 
other  free  supports,  between  Hbich  arc  beaniS  for  banging  and 
drying  the  batb  linen.  The  hall  is  almost  entirely  ligbted  by 
skyligbts. 

One  passes  from  tbe  meslakb  through  the  doorway  ¥   into  a  sec- 
ond corridor  witn  privies  and  to  tne  room  G  (Bet-et-Auel), 
whichis  only  slightly  warmed  by  steaiil.  H  is  tbe  Harara.  fil- 
led  with  very  bot  stearr.  and  supplied  with  fountains.  Ad.ioin- 
ing  it  are  bathing  cells  with  and  without  bat].>-tubs,  ihe   foni- 
er  being  termed  inahdas  and  tne  latter  bancfiye,  both  fitted 
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with  stopoooks  for  hit  and  cold  water.  The  floors  of  ail  thèse 
rooffis  are  oovered  with  marhle  slabs,  as  well  as  the  base  and 
the  wall  to  a  height  of  1.64  to  2.46  ft. 

At  certain  places  are  small  basins  about  2,62  ft.  bigh,  sup- 
ported^by  small  ooluinns,  with  deoorated  marble  slabs  to  reoeive 
the  stopoooks.  The  walls  are  usually  coated  with  plain  wbite- 
wash  made  froin  marble  lime,  and  the  ceilings  are  construoted  of 
perforated  oast  plaster  vaults,  whose  ornamentally  arranged  o- 
penings  are  filled  by  bells  of  white  or  colored  glass.(See  the 
batb  ceilings  in  Pigs.  217  to  223). 

On  account  of  the  mild  oliiate,  thèse  public  baths  in  Egypt 
are  not  furnished  nitb  arraigements  for  narming  the  floors  and 
walls,  as  is  the  case  in  some  built  in  Gonstantinople,  for  ex- 
ample, iu  the  Batb  Mohammed  II  published  by  Texier  &  Pullan,  ^. 
which  is  arranged  entirely  according  to  the  Roman  custom,  oon- 
sisting'of  apodyteriura,  tepidariuin  and  caldariura,  with  a  cèrcu- 
lation  of  hot  air  through  hollow  tiles. 

note    102,      Texier   dE  Pullan,      Plate  57. 

The  furnace  for  producing  steam  for  the  modem  Bath  in  the 
Nabassin  quartsr  in  Oairo  is  shown  in  Figs.  224  to  227;  hère  a 
indicates  the  place  for  burninj?  the  fuel,   Tbis  oonsists  of 
Street  sweepings,  straw,  and  fragments  of  ail  kinds,  whose 
ashes  are  removed  through  a  small  opening  into  b,  to  be  there 
quenched  and  sold  as  ussermill.  Smoke  and  hot  air  streara  in- 
to the  dôme  c,  in  which  are  placed  four  leaden  boilers  d.(Pig. 
227).  The  spaces  between  the  boilers  are  closed  at  top  by 
brickwork,  so  that  the  smoke  of  the  fireplace  cannot  enter 
the  upper  part  c'  of  the  dôme,  in  which  the  steam  is  produced. 

The  smoke  is  Icd  to  the  open  air  by  the  oipe  f,  while  steam 
and  hot  water  are  conducted  frora  the  room  c  into  the  lower 
rooms  e  of  the  bath;  e  is  the  hanefiye  of  the  bath. 

The  water  needed  for  the  bath  is  raised  from  a  well  into  a 
water  basin  on  tbe  terraoe  (flat  roof)  of  the  bath. 

The  water  is  distributed  by  lead  pipes;  the  stopcocks  are 
rudely  made  of  rough  oast  brass  with  handles  of  lead. 

The  doorways  in  the  interior  of  the  bath  are  small  and  are 
usually  covered  with  red  clotb,  fastened  on  them  by  brass 
nails  with  large  beads. 

In  Pigs.  228  to  230  is  furtber  given  the  arrangement  of  a 
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private  batb  at  Oairo  in  plan  and  section.  A  is  tbe  vestibule 
with  privy  B  and  the  dressing  room  0;  D  is  tbe  batb,  sbown  in 
section  tbrough  the  hypocaustum;  E  is  the  batb  tub,  F  is  a  mar- 
ble  basin,  G  is  the  opening  for  admission  of  steam  and  H  is 
the  boilep. 

Tbe  plans  for  a  public  batb  in  connection  with  a  bazaar  (an 
arrangement  recalling  our  modem  médicinal  and  luxurious  beths) 
at  Kaschan  in  Persia  (Bazaar  ad.U-Seid-Hussen)  was  published 
by  Coste   .   Remarkable  are  tbe  lofty  vaulted  rooms,  covered 
by  dômes  and  furnished  with  ikylights,  wbose  ogee  arches  and 
vaults  partly  rest  on  octagonal  stone  piers. 

Vote  108,      Coate.    Plates  55    to  57, 
181.  Houses  of  Peasants. 

The  buildings  in  the  level  countî^y  and  the  dwellings  in  the 
villages  présent  nothing  remarkable  architeoturally.  Tbey 
were  merely  buildings  for  utility,  which,  for  example  in  Egypt, 
were  then  as  now  constructed  of  air-dried  bricks,  on  which 
some  ornamentation  was  attempted  by  setting  some  courses  of 
bricks  on  edge,  or  they  were  pro.lected. 

An  interesting  example  of  a  Persian  bouse  in  Alvar  is  again 
given  by  Ooste. (Plate  70).  A  square  area  is  surrounded  by  a 
low  wall,  adjoining  this  being  a  one-story  rectangular  house 
covered  by  a  tunnel  vault  (without  roof),  which  contains  a 
large  room  (ajso  used  as  sleeping  room)  and  a  kitchen.  The 
rooms  reçoive  light  througb  an  opening  in  the  vault  and  tbrough 
the  doorway.  Adjoining  this  structure  is  a  shed  for  poultry. 
Âgainst  the  court  wall  at  right  angles  to  tbis  building  is 
built  another  long  room,  which  serves  as  a  stable.   Petwsv'în 
the  two  is  the  entrance  to  tbe  court,  and  near  it  is  a  det- 
acbed,  massive,  small  prlvy. 
128.  Doveoots,  etc. 

Architeoturally  more  important  than  thèse  peasants'  houses 
are  many  structures  for  animais,  and  the  dovecots  are  to  be 
especially  mentioned  hère,  which  are  still  frequently  found 
in  such  great  numbers  in  Persia  and  Egypt,  and  in  sucb  proin- 
inent  places  in  the  villages,  that  they  give  â  cbaracteristic 
expression  of  being  an  entire  colony.   It  is  singular  thet 
keeping  the  dovss  is  oarried  on  more  for  tbe  manure,  trian  for 
tbe  flesh  of  the  birds. 
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Thèse  doveoots  are  formed  like  towers,  sometimes  conical, 
sometînes  square  and  dininisbed  upwards,  Wbicb  especially  in 
the  first  form  and  richly  ornainented,  are  like  the  low  minar- 
ets in  Persla(Figs.  231,  333).   To  tbis  speoies  of  buildings 
likewise  belongs  tbe  Egyptian  bouses  for  fowls, 

ïïote  106,     Ail    illustrations  in  thts  half  volume  referring 
to  buildings   in  Gairo  and   their  détails  are,    loith  few  ekospt^ 
ions,    based  on  original  drawings  by   the  author,   mode  during  rs' 
o,ent  y  Bar  s. 

Stables  are  exoeediogly  priiBitire  in  tbeir  arrangements  and 
présent  notbing  remarkable. 
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